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PRUNES AND PRISM 
By CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT, ’83 


APA, potatoes, poultry, prunes and prism, all very good words for 
the lips — especially prunes and prism.” Thus spake the prim 
governess in “ Little Dorrit.” I have forgotten her name; if you must 
have specific data, let me refer you to Book II, Chapter V. But the 
important thing is not her name, nor her book and chapter, but her 
doctrine, which reaches much further than she ever suspected. You 
remember, no doubt, that the prunish and prismatic pedagogue afore- 
said, by training her young lady charges to keep constantly in mind 
the aforesaid vocables, inculeated in them an expression of propriety 
and a demeanor of decorum. Thus far she was right, but her iastruc- 
tion, though she knew it not, went beyond the outward signs of pro- 
priety: her formula inevitably developed not only the show but the 
spirit of decorum. For our spirit is shaped by its manifestations, our 
thought is determined by the words we use. 

How can it be otherwise? We think with words, we cannot put to- 
gether the tiniest notion without them. Words are the stuff of which 
our cogitations are made; and the words which happen to be in vogue 
at a particular time and place determine the ideas which are then and 
there current. I do not deny that there is a reciprocal influence. The 
character, the civilization of a community must have some causative 
effect on its vocabulary. Such action, however, is very deep down, and, 
despite (or because of) the labors of psychological philologists, it re- 
sists most attempts to bring it into the light of day. Whereas the 
opposite process is as plain as daylight to everybody. Some fellow in- 
vents a word — or, if he does not really create it, gives it a use. 
Either the fellow is a prominent fellow or his invention strikes people’s 
fancy; other fellows imitate the first fellow, and still others copy them, 
until a mode of thought is established for a whole generation. 
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Examples crowd upon us. To begin with something close at hand, 
consider the term “‘ student activities,” which, as you know, indicates 
everything that a student does, except study. Now, when you and I 
were in college, we worked a part of the time and played a part of the 
time, in proportions that differed according to your proclivities and 
mine. But, whether or not our playtime was most of our daytime (if I 
may indulge in a Swinburnian rime), we called our play, “play,” or 
“fun” or “sport” or “amusement”; and none of those designations 
spoiled the pleasure of the thing or compelled us to look upon it as one 
of the serious businesses of life. Mais nous avons changé tout cela. 
Since the invention of the portentous expression, “student activities,” 
the frothy lightness has evaporated and sport as well as study has be- 
come a horrid grind. In one of our big institutions, when there was 
proposed a system of concentration calling for increased effort in the 
closing year, the local undergraduate journal argued against its adop- 
tion, because it was likely to interfere with the “senior student activi- 
ties’” — meaning thereby, as far as I could make out, certain func- 
tional dances which formed a part of the unwritten Senior curriculum. 
Making all allowance for the high seriousness of youth, is it conceiv- 
able that the youthful journalist would have argued thus about 
“Senior amusements”? No: naught but the baleful word “ activities” 
could have betrayed any one into such solemnity. 

There was a time when, if you hit a man, he either turned the other 
cheek or slugged you in the jaw; and, after recovering from the shock 
which either response occasioned, you judged his character accord- 
ingly. That is, you estimated his deeds in terms of human nature, 
because you had not yet become familiar with the word “reaction.” 
The prevalence of this designation now obliges us to take a chemical 
attitude toward the conduct of our fellow creatures. Slugging in the 
jaw is one reaction, turning the other cheek is a different reaction, to 
the same stimulus. There is no question of good or bad, of moral or im- 
moral, not even of “ethical” or “unethical” (as the preferred phrase- 
ology now runs); there is nothing but mechanical sequence of one 
motion upon another. So it is when you read a book or see a play or 
hear a concert: it does not stir an emotion in you nor leave an im- 
pression; it excites a reaction. Morality and sentiment are turned to 
chemistry. 

Perhaps you think you have a shrinking disposition. You are mis- 
taken: what you have is an “inferiority complex.” If Emerson were 
now writing his essay on “English Traits,” he would have to call it 
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“English Complexes.”’. Dispositions, traits, characteristics have left 
us, like the “humors” and “vapors” of an earlier generation, and 
complexes are not only the chief of our diet, but our whole bill of fare. 
When you and I were young was the time to commit murder, but we 
did not know it, and I (perhaps you also) missed the chance. At pre- 
sent, to assassinate with impunity, one must either be rich or crazy; in 
that golden age the opportunity was open to the poorest and sanest. 
The only requisite was filial affection. No matter how heinous your 
crime, how black your record, how callous your conscience, you had 
your cell filled with flowers, you were coddled by sympathetic ladies, 
you drew tears from the jury, and you always got off, if it could be 
shown that you were “kind to your mother.” Kindness to mother was 
the universal exculpator. Ah! how often we have heard, in the dear old 
Saturnian days: “ He is not altogether a good boy, I fear, but his heart 
is in the right place; he is kind to his mother.”’ And everybody thought 
better of the young sinner in question than they thought of the young 
saint whose devotion to his mother was less conspicuous. Now it is too 
late. It is useless for the criminal to be kind to his mother: for that 
kindness simply means an “‘(dipus complex,” which wins him no 
sympathy at all. 

(Edipus, I dare say, was “oversexed.”” At any rate, that is the 
modern term for unchaste; and, as you will easily see, it carries with it 
not so much a leveling of valuations as an inversion of them. The 
elderly man who, when finally prosperous, deserts the partner of his 
toils, and runs off with a pretty-faced typewriter, is not to be blamed, 
but rather envied: he is “oversexed”’ — a natural attribute for which 
he is no more responsible than for the presence or absence of a good 
head of hair or a full set of teeth. On the other hand, those impostors, 
Joseph and Sir Galahad, who have so long been held up as models to 
our dutiful admiration, owe all their reputation to the accident of be- 
ing “undersexed.” 

According to the rhetoric of the moment, it is improper to construct 
a sentence, or even a phrase, that does not contain the word “‘sex.”’ 
The selling factor of a best-seller used to be a love story; now it is a 
“sex problem.” The “heart interest,’ which was the trump card of 
the drama, has become a “sex conflict.”” The woman who used to have 
“feminine charm” now has “sex appeal.” If the relation of electron to 
proton has not yet become a “sex relation,” it is only because the sex- 
mongers have been too busy with sex-mongering to follow the progress 
of electrical science. Inasmuch as the word “sex” enters into every 
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factor on each side of every equation, why not eliminate it and save 
ourselves just so much breath and so much ink? I have forgotten the 
name of that clergyman who finally checked a tiresomely profane 
young man with the remark: “ Let us assume, once for all, that every- 
thing and everybody is damned, and proceed on that basis.”” Thus 
perish all witless and wearisome parrots! 

If the color of sex has come to pervade all our thinking, even as the 
smell of gasoline forms the major constituent of our atmosphere, we 
owe that ether-like omnipresence, in great measure, to a Viennese 
nerve-doctor called by some of his American disciples ‘‘ Froude.” 

This man, perhaps, has supplied us with more disturbing words than 
any other writer since Jean-Jacques Rousseau. The Genevan, how- 
ever, interested though he was in sex, has been dominant rather in our 
social and political vocabulary. To him we owe the popularity of 
‘natural goodness,” of “back to nature,” of “‘ the iniquity of private 
property,” of “education by experience,” of “government by the 
consent of the governed.” You may be glad to know that a student, in 
‘a written examination, once gave me a curious illustration of our 
philosopher’s inconsistency. Alas! which of mankind, even the most 
oversexed, can always attune practice to principle? “At about this 
time,” began the student — no time having been previously men- 
tioned. “‘At about this time,” by the way, is a favorite opening for 
studentdom, provided no date be in sight, before or after. Its advan- 
tage, under these circumstances, is that it gives an appearance of 
chronological attachment, while remaining absolutely detached and 
non-committal. Of course, had a figure preceded, the phrase had been 
all too venturesome; without a figure, it is safe, though illusory. How- 
ever, why criticize the student for his caution? What better quality 
can education inculcate? Besides, if the young man were capable of 
discoursing interminably about matters to him unknown, he ought to 
be, not a student, but a professor. Be that as it may, the youth in ques- 
tion wroteas follows: “At about this time lived Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
a reformer who gave parents much good advice which he neglected to 
follow himself —for instance, that they should nurse their own 
children.” 

But if Rousseau did not nurse his own children, he has suckled the 
ensuing generations of men to our day, and particularly the recent 
generations in our country. That, no doubt, is why we are so infantile 
in spirit. For the Yankee soul is childlike. It wants its newspaper full 
of pictures; it revels in a “ comic strip ”’; it requires on the front page 
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of its journal bigger type than any other people craves. One day, 
seated at a third-story window on Tremont Street, and looking across 
at the northeast corner of the Boston Common, I saw there a dog 
carrying in his mouth a newspaper, whose scare headings I could easily 
read at that distance; and I am not an eagle. It really seemed that the 
journal must have been intended for the intelligence of the dog that 
held it, rather than for the mind of his master. If Big Print ever loses 
its clutch on such simplicity, the instrument of its downfall will be, not 
ratiocination, but the radio. 

The radio, indeed, has taken a greater hold here than anywhere else, 
and no wonder. So did the “movie,” when it was new. So does the 
automobile. It is characteristic of the simple mind to carry every 
object of interest to the extreme, to run every fancy into the ground. 
The experienced man is chary of playing with a child, because he 
knows that when once a game is started, his infantile partner will never 
want to stop. But the sports of our nation’s adolescent and adult can- 
not rest, either, until they have grown into manias. We cannot be 
satisfied with fun; we must turn it into the most anxious business of 
life. What devotee was ever more enslaved to his divinity than the 
baseball fan, unless it be the golf fiend? Even thus it goes with other 
things. One year, we cannot be kicked into war, bearing an abominable 
series of insults and outrages with a beatific smile; the next year we go 
to fighting with the sustained frenzy of a Moslem, we make illegal the 
sale of books in the enemy’s language, we pursue with suspicion every 
one with a foreign name, we make the mildest expostulation a crime, 
and we keep up our bellicose attitude, our warlike intolerance long 
after hostilities have ceased. We cannot drink without getting drunk, 
and consequently we cannot keep sober without going dry. Such is the 
simple mind, which pursues with unquestioning persistency the ignis 
fatuus of a catchword. 

We are fond of children; no quality can be more engaging, not even 
kindness to one’s mother. But whither, in our follow-up tendency, do 
we carry that amiable tenderness? So fond are we that we cannot bear 
to see the little ones even momentarily thwarted, we cannot bear to see 
them do anything reluctantly, we cannot bear to see them ery. “ He’s 
nothing but a child” reconciles us to every delinquency short of 
murder — and occasionally leads even to that. ‘“‘He’s nothing but a 
child” makes us unwilling to allow him really to exert himself in his 
preparation for maturity, and we devise all manner of procrastination 
and painless pedagogy for the longest possible postponement of the 
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evil day when he shall have to use his poor little brain. As dances and 
rides and games increase, so do study hours necessarily dwindle. The 
outcome has been, except for the uncollegiate, a prolongation of child- 
hood until the age of twenty-two, that being the time when the dear 
infant graduates from the high school which we indulgently call a 
“college.” We have been told, indeed, that in mankind the develop- 
ment of the family, and hence of civilization, is due to the long dura- 
tion of infancy, with its helplessness, its need of unremitting parental 
care. That is a beautiful thought, and doubtless a true one. But have 
we not overdone it in our country? Really, twenty-two years out of 
the allotted three score and ten seems an exorbitant proportion for 
incubation. And I cannot see that with the stretching of the puerile 
period there has come a correspondingly increased refinement in the 
product. Are our present-day young men and young women, hatched 
at twenty-two, notably more civilized than the young of other lands, 
where the chicks leave the shell at eighteen? Perhaps we have reached 
the stage of diminishing returns. 

At any rate, our young people seem to think so. For a reaction has 
set in; and it seems to proceed not so much from the overfond parent 
as from the overfondled child. Fresh catchwords have gained currency, 
such as “service,” “leadership,” “aggressiveness,” which have led to 
a more literal understanding of Roosevelt’s long-ago phrase, “the 
strenuous life.” For many years “the strenuous life,” as far as our 
undergraduates were concerned, meant wearing a slouch hat, smoking 
a pipe, and watching other people play billiards. But new words and 
new events have largely discredited such a free interpretation of the 
motto and have brought into vogue an exegesis more in accordance 
with the principles of fundamentalism. We are regaled with the not 
infrequent spectacle of American collegians who take in doing some- 
thing the same pleasure which their predecessors took in doing no- 
thing. Idling time, which used to seem to studentdom the only real 
time, is shrinking to modest proportions in the bright calendar of 
youth. Where are the long, lazy, sunshiny summer vacations to which 
we look back with mingled wonder and ecstasy? Take a look at the 
summer hotels, once swarming with husky, leisurely lads, now in- 
habited by lonely ladies and debilitated old gentlemen. 

Among Harvard alumni was voiced, last year, much indignant 
protest over the abandonment of our old commons in Memorial Hall. 
Randall Hall had, to be sure, long since banished its consumers, with- 
out mourning; but it had possessed none of the endearing associations 
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of the elder refectorium. Stronger than its smells, mellower than its 
meats, were the joys of Memorial commensality. Why, then, was the 
great hall closed? Simply because the students would not eat there 
any longer. But why should they be unwilling to take their meals in 
spacious ease amidst congenial company? Because they could not 
afford the time. What they prefer is the quickest of quick service in 
the nearest spot, and nourishment rapid of digestion and moderate in 
amount. Therefore do they betake themselves to the “one-arm 
joint,” even as you and I. The very Freshmen, compelled to eat in 
their own attractive dormitories, which are especially contrived to 
foster social habits, gulp down their rations and rush away, often with- 
out exchanging a word. Also those numerous upper-classmen who seek 
their own clubs at mealtimes have ceased to linger, even metaphori- 
cally, over their nuts and wine. To be busy, incessantly busy, is now 
the ideal, as it was once the undergraduate’s dream to be uninter- 
ruptedly unoccupied. 

Therein are the sons much like the fathers. How many clubmen now 
really loiter about the clubhouse? As I see them, they run in to tele- 
phone, to glance at the headings in the paper, often to attend a business 
luncheon, and then are gone, presumably to another club to do the 
same things there. Clubs, I am told, are nowadays so numerous that, 
with the best will in the world, an individual clubman cannot give 
more than a few minutes a week to each. A conscientious club-hound 
will of course do his best; indeed, it is remarkable what some of them, 
even the obscurest, will accomplish. Of course such people can have 
no homes. Would you achieve immortality? Here is a safe recipe: be- 
come an obscure clubman. Let me explain. Take up the Transcript, 
and on the front page you see: “Death of Prominent Clubman.” 
Look at the Herald: “ Death of Prominent Clubman.” The Globe dis- 
plays the same legend; so does the American. But have you ever seen 
the notice: “Death of Obscure Clubman’? Not once in your life. 
They never die. Become, then, a mute, inglorious clubman, and de- 
vote your life to a vain but worthy attempt to get the worth of your 
dues out of as many clubs as there are days. 

In one of them, perhaps, you will get a satisfactory breakfast. At 
any rate, you will stand a better chance than you would have at a 
hotel. If I had capital, and were to begin my career anew, I should run 
a hotel and should make a point of furnishing prompt, hot, and whole- 
some Sunday breakfasts. Breakfast time is just the moment when the 
guest needs the promptest, hottest, and wholesomest treatment; and 
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it is just the moment when he is most neglected. Early morning — the 
sad, seedy hour, when one is all nerves and irritability and empti- 
ness, and for the most part in a desperate hurry. You enter the dark 
breakfast-room and drop into a chair near a window, if there is one, 
under the guidance of a comparatively plump and prosperous attend- 
ant, who thereafter disappears from your life. Around the outskirts of 
the hall flit ghostlike a few emaciated wrecks, in misfit evening cos- 
tume, who look even sicker than you feel. You wonder vaguely what 
distant country saw their birth (assuming that they were born), and 
what language they speak, if they speak at all. This topic of conjecture 
is wellnigh exhausted, when one of them draws near and dumps upon 
your table, with a heavy thud, a morning paper four inches thick. 
Then he, too, vanishes forever from the scene. The one thing these 
people do swiftly is to vanish. I suppose they die; but they contrive 
somehow to do it off-stage, as in the Classic drama. It would stimulate 
a languid but rather pleasureable interest if, as in the red-blooded 
Shakesperean play, they would expire right before you. However, in 
them, life is so close to death that the transition could furnish little 
excitement. They must craw] off and die in the walls; and you picture 
to yourself the mural hollows filled with their desiceated corpses. 
After a considerable era, during which your imagination has thus 
peopled all the possible parietal interstices, it occurs to you to look at 
the paper. One really might as well try to read the telephone book — 
better, indeed, for it would be easier to handle. You pick up one sec- 
tion, and three or four other sections drop out of it on the floor. At last 
you get a wad of it propped up on the table and detect among the head- 
lines a murder that may justify pursuit through half a column — 
though certainly not into section F, page 16, column 4. At this mo- 
ment you become aware of something that seems to be in motion. It is 
one of the ghouls. You cannot actually see him move, yet somehow 
you are sure that the black lines of his spectrum, if you could watch 
them, would show the spectre to be approaching. In the course of time 
he is at your side, armed with pencil and memorandum pad, and holds 
before you a formidable card, on which are inscribed innumerable 
nauseous and indigestible aliments. While your bewildered gaze 
wanders over it, vainly groping for a flash of inspiration, the spectre 
stands silent and immobile, not looking at anything in particular. His 
hand holds the pencil in readiness but there is no speculation in his 
eyes. Finally you order grapefruit, coffee, and dry toast; and the 
spectre vanishes like his predecessors. After a while you begin to 
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wonder whether you ever really saw him at all. The other ghosts have 
faded away, too. You are alone in the great dark hall. A faint ray of 
light penetrates from somewhere. Perhaps it is dawn; perhaps cock- 
crow has put all the wraiths to rout. And you sit and dream. 

For the sequel, see section F, page 16, column 4. What you have 
lived through is a survival from a bygone age, before everybody had a 
haste-complex. Our present existences have really only two experiences 
left to remind us of that period: the hotel breakfast and the Sunday 
paper. Perhaps, instead of impatience, I should visit gratitude upon 
them; for they alone resist the overmastering delusion of our genera- 
tion, the delusion that we are always in a hurry. It is a curious mad- 
ness, when you come to think of it, this idea that the universe depends 
on our never losing a second. Most of us, most of the time, are doing 
things of no special importance; whether we do them this minute or 
next makes little difference even to ourselves, and none to anybody 
else. The hotel breakfast and the Sunday paper soothe us back into a 
sense of our insignificance, standing, as they do, the one for infinity of 
time, the other for infinity of space. What are all our little hurries and 
worries compared to these serene immensities? In their presence all of 
us — the artist with his self-expression-complex, the critic with his 
superiority-complex, the business man with his tire-complex — should 
have one and the same reaction: s!eep. 

The haste-mania, no doubt, furnishes additional proof of that child- 
ishness of which I have spoken. How the little boy loves to plunge 
downhill on his sled! But not more than the rube enjoys the thrill of 
shooting the chutes at Coney Island, or the roadhog savors the ecstasy 
of blind lightning flight in his automobile. The desire to go fast, just for 
the sake of going fast, is primitive, however sophistical be our justifica- 
tion of it. There is good in it, too, if we regard occidental culture as a 
good thing. I suspect it has had something to do with the recent 
vitalization of the American student. The speed-complex may be held 
for a while in partial subjection by such words as “prunes” and 
“prism,” but is again stirred to self-assertion by explosive terms like 
“pep,” “punch,” and “guts.” You must admit that between the 
language used by the young and the mature of their student activities 
there is a high coefficient of correlation. 

One reason why the Neanderthal type of man delights in speed and 
why the rustic revels in the Ku Klux Klan, is that they lack imagina- 
tion. With them, physical flight has to take the place of fancy’s wing. 
We think of imagination as a primitive trait, which fades with increase 
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of knowledge; but this does not seem to be true. Imagination, to be 
sure, is inborn, and it is most active in the child, who, of necessity, even 
among the wildest people, is being educated at a rate never afterwards 
approached; but it is soon stunted if not fed. The superstitions of 
savages, which to our blasé mind seem at first so romantic, are, on 
closer examination, dull and stupid things — originally, perhaps, 
childish absurdities that in adult repetition have forefeited all their 
spontaneity and all their charm. The whole life of the savage, as far as 
it can be understood by the stay-at-home observer, is one everlasting 
routine of wearisome ceremonial, one senseless sequence of cut-and- 
dried observances, which, if they ever had a real meaning, evidently 
lost it at some forgotten stage. If primitive adult man had possessed 
imagination, he would not have remained so long in the Neanderthal 
condition, only to die out eventually and make room for a new race 
that did not allow imagination to become atrophied so early. The 
young of animals — notably kittens and puppies — display imagination 
in their sports, but reveal only occasional flashes of it when they are 
grown. So it is with the common type of man. 

It is a mistake to conceive of the ignorant as imaginative and of the 
learned as matter-of-fact. Put this view to the test by actually tapping 
members of the two classes, and its falsity will be clear. It is almost 
the opposite of the truth. Almost, but not quite; for the matter-of-fact 
are not necessarily the ignorant, but those who are not rising out of 
their ignorance; and the imaginative are not so much the learned as 
those who have not ceased to learn. Imagination is both a cause and 
an effect of progress; it is a by-product of education, whether the educa- 
tion be that of Dame Nature or of the Dames’ School. As long as 
novelties are flowing in, the mind is kept alert; the picturing and in- 
venting processes are in full swing. When one reaches the stage where 
the day brings nothing that is unaccustomed, the creative faculty be- 
gins to wither. The poet is he who is forever surprised, he who is con- 
tinually seeing something new. Every child is a poet, and every poet 
is a child: this is true if we take the word “poet” etymologically, letting 
it describe every constructive genius, the inventor as well as the son- 
neteer. The prosaic mind is the mind which has forgotten how to be 
astonished, having reduced to formulas all the phenomena it observes, 
or having ceased to observe any that are not formulated. It is the 
speakers of prose, like Monsieur Jourdain, who are most subject to the 
tyranny of the current word. 

Imagination is the mainspring of human progress. In fact, I can 
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think of no other primal motive power, except accident. And even 
when accident gave the start, imagination was needed to develop the 
consequences. It was an accident of man’s physical structure that he 
was able to talk; but his adaptation of that faculty to his own purposes 
has been the work of his own inventiveness. Accident, no doubt, 
kindled the first fire before the startled eyes of human beings, and con- 
tinued to kindle it time and time again before a startled brain con- 
ceived the notion of making fire a servitor; but think of all that man 
has gradually extracted from that notion! The longest step is not the 
imitative burning of a house to roast the pig, but the discovery that 
the porker can be roasted without the sacrifice of a dwelling. Speech 
and the use of fire are mankind’s two fundamental inventions. And 
the greater of these, speech, after liberating man from the thraldom of 
nature, has, as we have seen, subjected our kind to its own tyranny. 

But that subjection need not be noxious, if only we keep imagina- 
tion alive. The inhabitants of Erewhon, you remember, rose up just 
in time against the tyranny of machines, and abolished them. We 
need not be so radical; nor could we, if we would. Language, man’s 
greatest creation, has come to stay; for it has enabled him to think 
consecutively, and in giving him that power, has deprived him of the 
liberty of thinking at all without its aid.. I cannot protest against 
speech, vocally, visually, or mentally, without protesting in speech’s 
own terms. But I can prevent speech from turning my ideas, and 
consequently my conduct, to pure automatism, if I nourish fitly my 
capacity for surprise. One might guess, offhand, that the less a creature 
knows, the oftener that creature is surprised; but the very reverse is 
true. I doubt whether a clam is ever astonished at anything except its 
own violent death by overheating; and that experience comes in every 
instance too late to permit imagination to invent a remedy. A rabbit, 
which indubitably knows more than a clam, has frequent occasion for 
surprise, if one may judge from its expression. And a poet, more know- 
ing than a hare (though just as mad), lives, as I have already said, in 
a state of perpetual wonderment. Now, it is the poet, above all other 
creatures, who triumphs over the absolutism of language. He it is who 
makes speech a servant, instead of a master, just as the general run of 
mankind has subjugated fire — although it must be confessed that in 
both cases the domineering element occasionally escapes from human 
control. 

The moral is this: cultivate the habit of surprise, to keep the im- 
agination green; for imagination alone can save us from ossification of 
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the head. The really cultivated mind is never too old for amazement. 
“Pray, tell me, your Grace,” asked the indiscreet young man who had 
succeeded in getting himself presented to the Duke of Wellington, “is 
it true that you were surprised at Waterloo?” “No,” answered the 
Iron Duke, “but I am now.” After all he had seen — or rather be- 
cause of all he had seen and understood — Wellington was still capable 
of wonder. 

To understand and to wonder, to wonder and to understand: these 
are our soul’s needs; and these should be the goal of our education. 
But how can wonderment be taught? It is not a question of teaching, 
of imparting; it is a question of sustaining. The faculty is there, eager 
to live, but craving novelty to live on. As long as we continue adding 
to our store ever new things and ever more that is new, so long do we 
protract its life, and so long do we extend the dynamics of imagina- 
tion. The habit which can perhaps be cultivated is the habit of curi- 
osity, the everlasting desire to learn things unknown. It is here, I 
fancy, that our education fails. 

You have not forgotten those mental tests made with our army re- 
cruits when we entered the war. They indicated, you recall, a sky- 
scraping superiority of the American to the foreign stock. In particu- 
lar, the Italians were to the Yankees as the subway to the Woolworth 
Building. Now, although one could not help reverting to the fable of 
the lion and the man, one was bewildered by the discrepancy between 
this result and the testimony of Italian arts and Italian schools as 
compared with our own. To put it bluntly, if we are so all-fired smart, 
why do our institutions of learning make such a pitiful show beside 
those of other countries? We try hard enough, and we spend a lot of 
money on instruction. We brag a great deal, too, about our love of 
education, though not so much as we did before those same army tests 
revealed such an astounding proportion of illiterates. The word “edu- 
cation,” however, conveys a different idea to the European and to the 
inhabitant of our United States: to the one it means the university, to 
the other it means the primary school. When you come to question 
some of those who talk loudest about the business, you discover that 
their notion of education is the multiplication table (without undue 
insistence on the upper part) and the alphabet. Then you begin to 
ask yourself whether our failure to maintain in the young that intel- 
lectual curiosity which is their birthright may be due to aiming too 
low. Can it be that, all along the line, our instruction is two or three or 
four years behind the boy’s natural development? Can it be that what 
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should be novel and stimulating has lost its kick by the time it reaches 
him? One reason for such a mistakenly moderate objective would be 
the parental sentimentality already mentioned. Another would be, in 
many cases, the ignorance of those who exercise ultimate control, and 
especially the blindness induced by political and pedagogical oratory. 
For no one else is so entirely hypnotized by words as the orator. 

Let us switch off from education and consider the orator per se. Be- 
ware of the speaker who begins: “‘ I am not going to make a speech.” 
Among many sad and similar reminiscences, I recall one occasion — a 
great banquet with several hundred banqueters and a list of about a 
dozen after-dinner orators, including, I remember, David Walsh and 
Calvin Coolidge. When coffee had been consumed and the clatter of 
cups had begun to subside, the toastmaster arose with a smile that 
sent my heart into my boots, and announced, in a deprecatory tone: 
“T am not going to make a speech.” Save that he said it in Italian, 
this being an Italian banquet in the banquety days of the Great War: 
“To non voglio fare undiscorso.”* At that, one could see all the guests 
at the speakers’ table brace themselves to endure what they knew was 
to come; and I (for I, too, was on the list) sent a note to the manage- 
ment asking that my discourse be omitted. Such prayers, I have ob- 
served, always meet with ready compliance; the only other form of re- 
quest so promptly and cheerfully granted is an application for leave of 
absence without pay. Well, after his guileful exordium, the toast- 
master went on to state his reasons for not making a speech; they were 
excellent reasons, and they consumed twenty-five minutes. The next 
twenty minutes were devoted to a partial enumeration of the things he 
might have said, had he chosen to make a speech — things which, in 
the mind of his listeners, fully justified his adverse decision. After that, 
he proceeded to a consideration of things he would not have said; 
happily these were not so numerous, and could be disposed of in ten 
minutes. At the close of his harangue, those speakers who had not 
succeeded in slyly slipping away were prodded into wakefulness, and 
their turn began. 

Once, and once only in my life, I preached a sermon. I mean a real, 
regular sermon in a church, not the informal homily that is so freely 
bestowed on family and friends. It was a Layman’s Sunday. I cannot 
flatter myself that I taught the listeners anything, but I learned a great 
deal. Among other things, I learned why the church clock is placed 
directly in front of the preacher, and behind the congregation, where 
the faithful cannot see it without painfully twisting their necks. A deer 
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(happy creature!) can without discomfort turn its head completely 
backward, holding itself in readiness to gallop away at the first indica- 
tion of annoyance, whereas an anxious parishioner must either dis- 
locate his neck or shamelessly extricate his watch. I have always 
sympathized with that lecturer who declared he could bear with the 
equanimity of long habit a man who pulled out his timepiece and looked 
at it, but could not endure one who, not satisfied with looking at his 
watch, would shake it and hold it up to his ear. A clerical friend of 
mine once told me of the most disconcerting experience he had ever had 
in the exercise of his functions. An elderly lady of determined aspect, 
he said, took a seat in a front pew, carrying a little wooden box. When 
the sermon began, she opened the box, and extracted therefrom an 
elaborate hearing apparatus, which she arranged, screwed together, 
and adjusted to her ear. After exactly three minutes, she removed the 
receiver, unscrewed the mechanism, and packed its component parts 
snugly away in the box again. And the preacher had to preach on. 
How much depends on the form of appeal! A conscientious col- 
league of mine, whom for his rigid truthfulness I shall call George, was 
once standing on the sidewalk in Bowdoin Square, waiting for a car 
to take him to Cambridge. To a mature Bostonian, even one who does 
not go back to the halcyon days of Chester Square, these words convey 
a savor of long ago. Moreover, it was a horse-car. Under George’s 
arm, unmistakable to the practised eye, though disguised in a neat 
rectangular package, was a bottle of sherry, which he had purchased 
at S.S. Pierce’s. Upon him and his burden fell the gaze of a sailorman, 
who, after a moment’s cogitation, laid his course for George across the 
street, and soberly and courteously accosted him. He was a middle- 
aged man of prepossessing appearance, fair-faced and blue-eyed, just 
what the good sailor in a story-book ought to be. “Excuse me, sir,” 
said he, with a pleasant intonation; “may I ask a favor of you?” 
“Certainly,” answered our hero, with the alacrity of one who does not 
expect to be asked for money. “Will you do me the favor of looking 
me straight in the face and answering a question truly?” “Yes,” 
George replied, still promptly, though a bit apprehensive. The modern 
mariner held him with his glittering eye. “Do I look like a drunkard? 
Would you call me an old soak?” “No,” said George, considerably 
relieved at being able to give an answer at once so veracious and so 
complimentary; “you look like a very decent sort of chap.” “Now, 
one more question, if Imay. Do you ever drink?” And still he looked 
George in the eye, politely refraining from any indication that he was 
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conscious of the tell-tale package. ‘‘ Yes,” said George, firmly. “Have 
you ever by any chance known what it is to want anything and not to 
have the price of it?’? Again that uncompromising truthfulness which 
is the dominant note in George’s character compelled him to answer: 
“Yes.” “Need I say more?”’ were the mariner’s concluding words. 
What would you have answered? So did George. 

Such is the power of words, when one is their master and not their 
slave! 


BEYOND THE TRADES 
By ALEXANDER McADIE, ’85 


N 1855, a middle-aged Lieutenant in the United States Navy pub- 

lished a book which proved to be a best seller that year and for 
many years afterwards. Maury in the ninth chapter of his “Physical 
Geography of the Sea,” after the manner of seafaring men, divides 
the oceans into regions named from the prevailing winds. Thus we 
have trade-wind regions, variables, horse latitudes and doldrums. The 
Trades are the dominant winds of our atmosphere, blowing with re- 
markable steadiness from northeast and southeast on either side of an 
equatorial belt of calms, best known as the doldrums. North of and 
counteracting the northeast trade, are the westerlies of our own lat- 
itudes; while south of the southeast trade, we find the “roaring forties” 
up-heaving in tremendous swells the waters of both South Pacific and 
South Atlantic. 

The term “trade” as applied to wind does not carry its customary 
meaning; but is an old English word meaning steady or constant. Evi- 
dently it is used in contrast to the term “variables.” 

Nearly a hundred years before Maury, the ingenious Mr. Franklin 
submitted a paper to the Royal Society (read June 3, 1756) giving his 
views as to the origin of these trade or steady winds. He had seen a 
paper in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” by “the late ingenious Mr. 
Hadley” and he must needs elaborate thereon. “If a man were taken 
up,” he says, “from latitude 40° and immediately set down at the 
equinoctial (sic) without changing the motion he had, his heels would 
be struck up, he would fall westward. If taken up from the equinoctial 
and set down in latitude 40°, he would fall eastward.” Inasmuch as 
the experiment can never be tried, no one can contradict the ingenious 
colonial philosopher. 

Franklin, it may be said in passing, was at this time very busy ex- 
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plaining many things, ranging from chimney drafts to lightning, and 
from storms to the sequence of notes in Scotch music. Always his 
purpose was to minimize the sufferings of mankind. 

Columbus was favored by the Trades on his western voyages; and 
during the following century, navigators made use of these winds in 
exploration. In the seventeenth century, several explanations ap- 
peared, the best being that of Halley, in 1686, who gave as a cause 
the difference of temperature between the equator and poles. In 1735, 
Hadley saw that something more was needed and suggested the rota- 
tional effect of the earth as the cause of deflection. To-day we as- 
sociate them with certain pressure areas, and so account for the surface 
flow; and above this a reverse flow, the anti-trades. 


The last half of 1914 saw remarkable activity in trade-wind regions. 
Events were shaping up for a trial of strength between the British and 
German sea fleets. The finest seaman in the German Navy, Admiral 
Spee (dropping his other titles) was making existence unpleasant for 
the British Admiralty, challenging in no uncertain tones the far-flung 
power of the Mother of Colonies. 

The story of what occurred beyond the Trades in 1914, is best told 
in two chapters, each in its way an epic. 


I 


There had been troublesome times early that summer in Mexico. 
An ex-President was escaping aboard a German warship. A British 
Admiral (Cradock) off Vera Cruz considerately offered to look after 
German interests while the warship of that nation — the Dresden — 
was away. This courtesy was duly accepted and the German Admiral 
(Hintze) sent an appreciative letter of thanks. He wrote of “the 
marked generosity which prompted so noble an act.” 

Such was the feeling near the end of July. Four days in August 
passed; and war was declared. 

For Britain to win the war it was essential that all trade routes 
should be safe. Not only must German commerce be swept from the 
sea; but any German warship capable of raiding must be sought out 
and destroyed. Cradock was ordered to secure the safety of all trans- 
Atlantic lanes. Big liners were afraid to leave port while a single Ger- 
man raider was loose in the Atlantic. Reports of enemy ships came 
pouring in from Newfoundland, all without basis. The Admiralty 
notified Cradock that the Dresden was off New York. The Admiralty 
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should have known better. That ship was off the mouth of the Amazon 
escorting colliers, headed for Spee’s squadron to meet at Easter Island. 
There was, however, a crack new light cruiser — the Karlsruhe — 
capable of making twenty-seven knots. Her rendezvous was off Cuba, 
waiting to transfer men and guns to some of the big German liners, 
converting them into auxiliary cruisers. The Kronprinz Wilhelm got 
away, met the Dresden, and was completing her armament when Cra- 
dock on the Suffolk hove in sight. The loading ended right there and 
then, both ships making off in opposite directions. The chase lasted 
two days and, by a curious twist of fate, Cradock on the last day 
crossed astern of the Karlsruhe — perhaps some twenty miles, and just 
missed her when her coal was running low. 

Now begins defective strategy. Assuming that the Dresden and 
Karlsruhe would join up with Spee, Cradock transferred his flag to the 
Good Hope and sailed south. He was given contradictory orders and 
misleading information as to Spee’s intentions. Plainly a strong force 
should be centered at the Falklands, and Cradock asked for this. He 
was told that two battle cruisers would be sent to reinforce him. Of 
these, one (the Defense) was withdrawn, and the information withheld. 
The other ship, the Canopus, could make only fourteen knots. In the 
tragedy which occurred off Coronel on the night of November 1, this 
ship, laboring hard to come up, was still three hundred miles to the 
south when the fight ended. 

Leaving the Falklands October 22 Cradock rounded the Horn. 
Late on the afternoon of November 1, his four ships, Good Hope, 
Monmouth, Glasgow, and Otranto, the last a merchantman, steaming 
north met Spee on the Scharnhorst steaming south, accompanied by 
the Gneisenau, the Leipzig, the Dresden, and farther back the 
Niirnberg. Twenty miles west of Santa Maria (a small island) and 
forty miles west of the Chilean coast, the fleets sighted each other. The 
Germans were inside, nearer the coast. The wind was high from the 
south or east of south and the sea rough, waves breaking over decks 
and turrets. Cradock turned to meet the enemy first east, then south, 
trying to close on a converging course. Spee turned away just enough 
to open out the range, waiting until the sun should go down. The 
British ships stood sharply outlined in the fading light while clouds 
gathering landward partially obscured the inner ships. At 6.30, 
when the ships were six miles apart, Spee opened fire. He had drilled 
his men thoroughly in target practice. With first-class range-finders 
they found and held their targets. In less than an hour the Good Hope 
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had been hit thirty-five times by the gunners of the Scharnhorst. 
Finally an armor-piercing shell penetrated amidships. The vessel 
blew up and the Admiral with every man of his company went down. 

Meanwhile the Monmouth was target for the enemy cruisers, heavy 
and light. Listing badly, on fire in several places, practically helpless, 
she kept her flag flying until a little before nine o’clock, then plunged 
beneath the cold waters. Not a single man escaped. The Glasgow, a 
light cruiser, fled west, then south to meet the Canopus, while the 
Otranto raced for the Horn. So well had Spee calculated the range 
and maintained it that not a single man was killed in his whole squad- 
ron. He put into Valparaiso and, like the sailor that he was, declined 
the celebration tendered him by his countrymen and adherents. That 
harbor was crowded with interned German merchantmen. 

Cradock has been criticized for not waiting until the Canopus came 
up; but probably it would have made no difference. After a long hunt 
he had found Spee; to let him pass meant that the German Admiral 
would double the Horn, crush the inadequate defense squadron. at 
the Falklands, and rule the Atlantic from Brazil to Africa. Outclassed 
and knowing it, Cradock could only try to disable the enemy, what- 
ever the outcome. Appointed for a sacrifice, he met the ordeal bravely. 
It was the British Admiralty, not Cradock, that ordained the sacri- 
fice. 


II 


Rounding the Horn a few weeks later, the German cruisers fell upon 
a lone wanderer of the deep, a sailing ship with a cargo of coal. It was 
not a great prize, although coal spells life to warships. The delay, 
short as it was, proved fatal to Spee. Sweeping north he sighted the 
Falklands December 8, 1914. Then as if the Fates had so arranged 
matters, a warning gun from the Glasgow, on guard near Port William, 
told Admiral Sturdee he must hurry out. Just one day earlier he had 
hurried in on the Invincible, mother of battle cruisers, and with her the 
Inflexible, both detached from the Grand Fleet. The old Canopus was 
at Port Stanley. Three armored cruisers were already at the station, 
and these, with two light cruisers — the Glasgow and the Bristol — and 
one armed merchantman, made up a force from which Spee could only 
run. 

By noon the chase was in full swing. There was just time for dinner. 
The German cruisers were fast; but the pace was killing. Within an 
hour, the battle cruisers were within range astern and overhauling 
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fast. Then Spee gave the signal to scatter; and the Leipzig, the 
Dresden, and the Niirnberg fled for their very lives, with their old friend 
the Glasgow after them, followed by the Cornwall and the Kent. The 
three supply ships Seydlitz, Baden, and Santa Isabel, made off like 
scared rabbits, with the Bristol and the Macedonia (an armed mer- 
chantman) in pursuit. By nightfall, only one German warship, our old 
friend the Dresden, was afloat; and somewhere a supply ship was still 
in flight. 

For two hours Spee, with unexcelled seamanship, fought off the 
battle cruisers. But twelve-inch guns well served were pounding to 
death the flagship and the Gneisenau. By 4.17 the former ship was 
doomed. Even as Cradock less than six weeks earlier had gone down, 
so Spee, with his proud ship now only a seething furnace, went down 
with all hands, defiant to the end, and his colors flying. 

It took nearly two hours more to put the Gneisenau out of action, 
One last shot came from her, and then about six o’clock the battered, 
twisted hulk heeled over and sank. Boats from the British cruisers 
rescued nearly two hundred. 

Meanwhile the Leipzig was unmercifully punished by the Glasgow 
and the Cornwall. She fought gamely, an unequal fight, and deserved 
a better fate. With her flag flying she went down. Only a handful of 
her officers and men were rescued. 

The Kent and the Niirnberg were busy taking each other’s measure. 
The latter was the faster ship, but her boilers did not stand the strain, 
and by six, the Kent had her covered. For one crowded hour they 
fought to a finish, one of the great duels of naval history. Like her 
consorts in Spee’s squadron the Niirnberg would not yield. At half-past 
seven she went down with colors flying. Only seven of her crew were 
saved. 


It was a world war indeed. For in the antipodes, on either side of the 
Horn, gallant gentlemen of the sea with unquestioning obedience and 
unparalleled bravery gave their all. The leaping waters they had 
dared so often clasped them in a long embrace. No one may scatter 
flowers where they rest; but perhaps the blustering winds of the “roar- 
ing forties,” twisting and scurrying north, still tell of the conflict to the 
gentler Trades; and these in turn carry round the world this tale of 
valor in the distant seas. 
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THE MEDICAL EDUCATION OF JONES 
By SMITH! 


NCE upon a time a young man — let us call him Jones — entered 
a school of medicine. He was a good enough sort of fellow, to 
whom medicine appealed both from its scientific and human relations. 
He was by nature what one might call a strict-constructionist. He had 
an inquisitive mind. He wanted to know the reason why; and he was 
not satisfied if he could not find out the reason why. In school he had 
been a good mathematician, and he was used to the exact methods of 
mathematics. He had lived in close association with lawyers. He was 
familiar with the analytical attitude of the legal mind. His cousin, a 
little older than he, with whom he had grown up as a brother, was a 
lawyer, enthusiastically interested in his profession, and the medical 
student was fascinated with the accounts of some of the cases which 
were related to him. The human side of these stories appealed to him 
as well as the precise, inviolable rules of evidence from which deduc- 
tions were made, those rules which excluded hearsay, opinion or con- 
viction; which demanded the rejection of all excepting that to which 
the individual witness could testify. These exact rules of procedure 
appealed to his reason. 
He had been brought up to love and trust his family doctor. Some- 
how or other he had come to regard his family doctor as more or less 


1 Not long ago one of my old friends handed me a few sheets, asking me if I’d look 
them over. The article was entitled: ‘‘The Medical Education of Jones. By Smith.” 
On reading the manuscript I found that it was written in the form of a narrative which, 
however, consisted in the main of reminiscences of one whose identity few physicians 
could fail to guess. With some of the incidents I was indeed familiar. My first thought, 
not unnaturally, was that my friend who calls himself by the somewhat equivocal name 
of “Smith,” was writing autobiographically, but I could not identify Jones. When I saw 
the author a few days later, he emphatically denied that the story of Jones was in any 
sense his own history, and added that, while all incidents relating to Fowler were his- 
torically true, the other characters were purely imaginary. He had written for his own 
amusement and had shown it to me only because he knew how well I had known Fowler. 
He had had no thought of publishing that which he called his “squib.” 

As I read the narrative I realized that, imaginary though many of the characters 
might be, yet in its essentials it was true; true in that it told true stories of a remarkable 
man; true in that it set forth the influence of this man, not only on Jones, whoever he 
may be, but on many men. And it seemed to me rather a pity that it should not be pub- 
lished. I urged my friend to allow it to be printed. At first he refused, but finally he 
relented and consented to Jet me offer his “squib” for publication on the express promise 
that his identity should not be revealed. 

On the whole, as I re-read the paper, I think we must accept Smith’s assurance that 
Jones is in great part if not wholly an imaginary character. Of one thing, however, I am 
reasonably sure: Jones is not Smith. X. 
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infallible. Unconsciously he had assumed that in medicine there were 
precise rules of procedure, of diagnosis, of treatment, similar to those 
in legal procedure. He had supposed that, if in medicine like careful, 
exact methods were followed, the way was clear. In a vague manner 
he had come to feel that a departure from the rules of medicine was as 
unpardonable as a departure from the rules of legal procedure; that 
misinterpretations were inexcusable. 

His father, an able practitioner of law, had died some years before he 
had entered the school. His mother and his family, of a rather high- 
strung, nervous type, were in general cultivated people and well read. 
Despite this, their conversation was very largely about individuals. 
At the dinner table and about the open fire in the evenings, he was 
accustomed to hear and to take part in frequently recurring critical 
discussions and speculations as to the motives and acts of this, that, or 
the other man or woman, friend, acquaintance, or public figure. In 
general the family, though not intentionally unkind, were very free in 
expressing their opinions and their criticisms of the motives or be- 
havior of others. His father had been different. Naturally a student 
and a scholar with a delightful humor and an unusual sense of the 
value of words, his conversation had had a peculiar charm. In his day 
individuals had been little discussed. But that was long ago. Little 
by little Jones had begun, rather sadly, to feel that, at least in public 
life, men were rarely sincere. He was often puzzled by the peculiarity 
and inexplicability of the actions of men, all the more because when, 
now and then, he was thrown into association with some of these people 
whose peculiarities he had heard discussed, they seemed to be rather 
decent fellows. But at home it was about individuals, their faults, their 
peculiarities, that the conversation turned. 

In college and in the school of medicine his early studies of the fun- 
damental sciences he had found most interesting. Even there, how- 
ever, when he came to the study of pathological anatomy and such 
questions as the classification of tumors, he was a little annoyed by the 
lack of exact and definite distinctions. When again he began to ap- 
proach the questions of physical diagnosis, he was rather surprised by 
the difficulty of reaching conclusions; by the absence of rules by which 
to proceed and interpret; by the realization that so much depended 
on individual skill. And uneasily he began to appreciate that his 
family physician could hardly have been so infallible as he had fancied. 

When he approached the applications of pharmacology, he was 
truly disconcerted by the Jack of exact methods in practical thera- 
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peutics. He had approached medicine as a science, as he might have 
continued his studies of mathematics, and it had annoyed him and 
worried him to hear others say that medicine was not an “exact sci- 
ence.” He had resented the use of the term, “The Medical Art.” To 
speak of medicine as an “art” seemed to him to be a disparaging re- 
flection on the profession that he had chosen; and now here were his 
instructors pursuing methods which were anything but exact. 

He was a rather sensitive fellow, and among his teachers were men 
who seemed to him shallow; who didn’t measure up to the standards 
of his ideals. This hurt him. 

He did well. He obtained a good interneship. He sought, so far as 
he could, to employ in his work the more accurate methods which he 
had learned in his earlier training, toward which he turned by nature. 
He had a good service in a well-conditioned hospital under two chiefs, 
both good men, who, outside of their practice, gave considerable time 
to the study of their material and to teaching. The hospital was an 
active institution, connected with a university, and teaching was car- 
ried on in wards and in the small clinical laboratory. During his in- 
terneship he was himself in frequent association with students; this 
was good for him. 

There were few visitors. A visiting physician who came to that 
hospital had a rather hard time. Unless he had a letter of introduc- 
tion, he was not welcome. One of the annoyances to which Jones 
was subjected was the visits of occasional outsiders who interrupted 
him in his busy day. His chiefs were busy too, and the unintroduced 
visitor was soon made to feel that he was in the way and unwelcome. 

More and more during his hospital service Jones was impressed 
with the smallness of the group of men in this country who really knew 
anything about medicine, and he began to feel that, except by a few 
men of the immediate circles surrounding the better schools and hos- 
pitals, the practice of medicine in America was deplorably bad. The 
stories that his patients told him of the opinions and the diagnoses of 
their physicians outside surprised and distressed him. 

The commercial attitude of some of his instructors shocked him. 
There was Dr. C. whose charges were from all appearances based en- 
tirely on the supposed financial condition of his patients. Had not his 
friend Greene told him how he had warned Dr. C. that a certain pa- 
tient was well-to-do, which C. had not appreciated; and then, after C. 
had arranged all the conditions of the operation, had he not gone back 
to the patient and told him that, on reconsideration, the responsibili- 
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ties associated with the operation were so great that he should have to 
change his charges — C. who was regarded in the community as a 
saint! 

From other friends he had heard of their discouraging experiences on 
entering practice. Everybody was for himself; you could never leave 
your patients for a needed vacation. You would lose your practice, not 
to speak of your reputation. 

While he was a good deal impressed by the inexactness of medicine 
and the difficulty in reaching that certainty which had seemed to him 
so necessary in any serious procedure, here were these “outside” men 
with indifferent training, enouncing positive opinions, nay assertions, 
as to all manner of things. This disturbed him; they could not be hon- 
est. “Honest!” said some of his friends in practice — “Honest! You 
never saw such a set of sharks as the men you meet with ‘outside.’ 
Ideals? There are none. Don’t you ever leave this town. You’ve no 
idea how different the spirit is everywhere else.” 

After his interneship, interested but in some ways rather discour- 
aged, he spent a year in the laboratory of Dr. Y. in order that he might 
strengthen his foundations in one of the branches of natural science 
which was beginning to be called upon more and more in the effort to 
discover the nature of a variety of manifestations of disease. Here was 
a man working on fundamental problems. And what a fascinating 
man he was! Master of his own time, removed from the cares of the 
world and from those distracting human relations which take from the 
practitioner most possibilities of continued thought or study, his 
active mind was given wholly to the investigation of special problems 
by methods of scientific accuracy, and to broad ard interesting specu- 
lation as to the relations of these problems to life and the universe. 
The year passed too fast. Of medicine he saw little or nothing. But 
as the months went by, more and more the thought of the pettiness, 
the indefiniteness, the unsoundness of the general practice of medicine 
weighed upon him. How could one practice medicine conscientiously 
without applying throughout the accurate scientific methods of the 
laboratory? How could one honestly treat his fellow when obliged to 
grope in the dark as most men seemed to be groping? And what could 
one do in practice if one had to treat with such men as the majority of 
doctors seemed to be? True it was that save for occasional visitors and 
his instructors, he had met few practitioners of medicine. But he had 
gone one day with a friend to the meeting of one of the recognized 

medical societies of the city, and there he had heard a discussion on 
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“dropsy.”” Men who were caring for human beings had talked in a way 
that made him shiver. Had he not heard one man describe the transfor- 
mation of a case of “dropsy of the chest” to a “dropsy of the abdo- 
men” on change of position during which the speaker had heard 
the fluid “trickling through the diaphragm and dropping into the 
belly”? 

He had heard some learned discussions at one special society. With 
regard to other associations of physicians he had heard little that was 
good. The American Medical Association? That, he was told, was 
run by a “Chicago ring.” On one occasion he had met one of the 
officials of the Association. This man seemed to him “Western.” He 
had never been in the West, but he fancied that these good fellows who 
hadn’t had all the advantages that had come to him, had an annoying 
tendency to generalize and act hastily. And then — they didn’t have 
the same ideals. 

But he had to make his living. Happily, at this moment, an oppor- 
tunity was unexpectedly opened to him to spend a year of post- 
graduate study at the Skipwith Hospital in Cecil in the Clinic of Dr. 
Fowler, who had, for some years, directed the medical service. This 
chance he gladly accepted, but he left the laboratory regretfully, de- 
pressed and despondent. It would have been a joy to him to be able to 
give his life to studies such as those in which he had been engaged; but 
that was out of the question. 

At Cecil, Fowler soon found a position for him in his service — one 
which not only afforded him an opportunity to make daily visits in the 
general wards, but gave him some responsibilities with private pa- 
tients and made him a member of the hospital family. It was, as it 
were, a second interneship. 

It was not long before Jones fell under the spell of Fowler whose per- 
sonal brilliancy and charm were irresistible. What struck him first 
was Fowler’s simplicity. From the beginning to the end of his daily 
work, with patients, with students, in laboratory, in lecture room, in 
public, wherever he was, he was always the same figure. Never a 
pompous word or gesture or attitude; never an attempt to be flowery 
in speech. Everywhere he was his simple, natural self. Occupied with- 
out interruption from morning till night, he never seemed to hurry, 
but he wasted not a minute of time. With a swinging step, thought- 
fully stroking his long dark moustache, he moved from ward to ward 
surrounded by house officers and visitors. There was a word for all, 
but with never an interruption of his routine. He did not seem to 
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hurry, but one could not stop him or hold him. He was everybody’s 
friend, and the kindly, frank glow of those deep brown eyes with the 
oft-recurring lightning-like twinkle of humor was indescribably win- 
ning. On entering the ward, a greeting to the nurse, tinged perhaps 
with humorous raillery which left a blush, half of embarrassment, half 
of pleasure; a quaint remark or a cheerful word at each bed; some 
clever but never unkind, epigrammatic comment on the patient’s ap- 
pearance or history which caused an explosion of laughter in which all 
joined. In the private rooms, it was a continuous sequence of gay jest, 
droll and insistent discussion, discriminating silence, quiet cheer; the 
patient, generally stimulated to laughter or a mixture of perplexed 
vexation and amusement in which the latter always predominated, 
taking him out of himself and the troubles of the moment. He never 
left a room without leaving behind him renewed hope. There was that 
in his eyes which commanded affection. He said little. He never 
moralized or preached. But many a poor wretch felt the momentary 
touch of his hand and looked into those eyes, and was at peace. 

He was imperturbable. His self-control was perfect. His gayety was 
irrepressible. Excepting when actually at his work, he was rarely seri- 
ous. He saw the humorous side of everything, and his day’s journey 
sparkled with airy comment made with a peculiar unexpectedness 
and drollery which were all his own. One day one of his assistants 
brought him a stupid little boy from the out-patient department who 
had a dimpling in his neck, clearly the remains of gill-clefts. Fowler 
was just leaving the ward. He put his hand on the boy’s head and 
said: “Ah, yes! ah, yes! How batrachian! I — I say, my boy, do you 
ever feel as if you wanted to take a swim?” 

Again in consultation with Dr. R., he saw an entertaining and amus- 
ing old alcoholic wreck. After the consultation there were a few min- 
utes of gay bantering, and as he was leaving the room, in the midst of 
general laughter, the patient cried out: “Hold on, hold on, Dr. Fowler! 
You haven’t told me a word about myself or what I should do!” 
Fowler tiptoed across the room, picked up the lapel of the patient’s 
coat between two fingers, pointed to the button-hole, and, in a stage 
whisper: “Put a little blue ribbon in there.” That was all. 

In the private ward was a young girl with a singularly dull, expres- 
sionless, moon-like, bovine countenance. Fowler, forthwith, chris- 
tened her the “ Manatee or sea cow,” an appellation which filled him 
with joy. He never knew her other than as the “Manatee,” and in 
after years at unexpected moments, with a chuckle, he would tura to 
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his old assistant with the exclamation: “Do you remember the 
“Manatee’?” 

Wherever he was, the most unexpected and often mysterious little 
practical jokes were played upon his friends. Hananias was a well- 
known medical romancer. In the middle of the long program of a 
several days’ medical meeting the following number appeared: “On 
the Catheterization of the Ductus Communis Choledochus, by Wil- 
liam B. Hananias.” 

Once in his early years at Skipwith, before his name had become well 
known, Fowler was asked by a colleague to look over one of his pa- 
tients before operation. The patient was a rather amusing, bright, 
somewhat airy woman. As Fowler entered with his assistant Tanner, 
he was greeted by a cordial: “Is this Dr. Fowler?” “No,” said 
Fowler, “this is Dr. Tanner. This,” pointing to the assistant, “‘is 
Dr. Fowler.” The patient recognized immediately that “Tanner” was 
the Chief, and at the end of the examination, looking up rather gayly, 
said: “Now, Dr. Tanner, what is the matter with me?” With a sweep 
of the arms Fowler replied, “‘ Madam, I have not the least idea in the 
world!” The patient, laughing, exclaimed: “‘ What, the great Dr. Tan- 
ner doesn’t know what is the matter with me?” Whereupon every- 
body burst into a gale of laughter, and with a few gay words Fowler 
and his cortége left the room. It was several days before the patient 
discovered that “Tanner” was Fowler. Such things were constantly 
happening. 

James and Tanner lived next door to Fowler. One day Tanner was 
on his way to Tremont. As he came downstairs he was surprised to 
find by the front door several packages addressed to James and to him. 
He investigated; there were two cases of claret and several boxes of 
good cigars and cigarettes; but there was no card; no letter. They 
appeared to have come from the Cecil Club. He was mystified, but on 
the train he suddenly remembered a conversation of several hours 
before. As he was leaving his chief’s house, Fowler had said to him, 
“By the way, Tanner, I saw an old friend of yours at the Cecil Club 
to-day. I can’t remember his name. An old physician from Tremont 
— a dear old friend of yours with a long, white beard.” Tanner was 
at a loss. He could remember no such man. “Oh,” said Fowler with 
gentle impatience, “of course you remember him. He spoke of you 
with particular warmth, and asked me not to forget to give you his 
love.” From Tremont Tanner wrote a line to Fowler to express the 
hope that the shadow of the white beard would never grow less. 
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Complications, seemingly insurmountable to others, were dismissed 
with a wave of the hand, a laugh and a word, a Parthian arrow, which 
usually turned the apparent surrender into an ultimate victory. He 
never entered a disagreeable controversy unless it was necessary. No 
one knew so well as he when it was actually necessary. This continual 
gayety, not to say levity, was at times trying to serious associates who 
were endeavoring to pin him down. Fowler seemed sometimes to 
dodge the issue or to give way unnecessarily in order to escape an un- 
pleasant moment. But he knew best, and in the end he generally had 
his way. His gayety was a coat of armor which shed bores as a coat of 
mail shed arrows. 

Once when a really serious controversy with a committee of ladies 
seemed imminent, he gave in — “‘as usual,” said his impatient assist- 
ants — but with a laugh and a sly-remark which took root in the minds 
of his opponents. In due time they came back to him with his own pro- 
position. During the discussion, after an annoying interview, he said 
to his assistant: “Tanner, Sister Maude is more sensitive than sensible. 
The only way to get along with a woman is never to treat her seri- 
ously.” And he never did — outwardly. 

But when it really was necessary to take an unpleasant stand, he 
could do it with a vigor which was surprising to those who were familiar 
with his usual gentleness. 

Rarely, very rarely, did his indignation get the better of him, but 
one day, in a private room, a peculiarly silly woman began to talk to 
him about the beauty of his eyes. Suddenly the eyes flashed — 
“Woman, don’t you dare to talk to me like that!’ — and he left the 
room. 

Fowler always saw to it that his assistants, apart from their routine 
work, should interest themselves in some special subject in laboratory 
or ward. The results of their work were sometimes used in his own 
publications, sometimes published as special articles by the man him- 
self. But wherever or however the results of these researches or anal- 
yses appeared, the author was always given full credit. Fowler never 
failed to mention the name of the younger man whose labors had con- 
tributed in the simplest way toward the accumulation of material for 
any of his publications. 

Every one knew Mustard, the distinguished Professor of Medicine 
at Amity, a brilliant clinician and teacher and writer with an inter- 
national reputation. In the midst of an immense consulting practice 
Mustard was a prolific writer. But it was commonly believed by 
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Jones and his colleagues that much of what Mustard published under 
his own name and without comment was largely the work of his as- 
sistants. This was indeed a practice not uncommon in other clinics. 
Once Mustard passed a week-end with Fowler; they were warm friends. 
Walking through the simple pathological laboratory of the Skipwith 
Hospital, the two men, accompanied by Jones and another assistant, 
were discussing an Institute of Experimental Medicine which was 
about to be opened in connection with Mustard’s clinic. Mustard, 
sitting informally on one of the desks and swinging his legs, said sud- 
denly: “Fowler, there’s one thing I want to ask you. Who should get 
the credit for work done in the Institute?” The eyes of Jones and his 
colleague met in an instant. “Why, the man who does it, of course!” 
Fowler replied. 

In his simplicity and directness he was sometimes dramatic. 
Wordley, the distinguished oculist, when a young man, had a country 
office at Westerly where he spent a day each week. Once at luncheon a 
local physician said to him: “Fowler is coming down to-day to see 
Mr. V. Should you like to come with us?” Wordley, naturally, was 
delighted. Together they met Fowler at the station and accompanied 
him to the house. 

V. was a leading citizen, a pillar of society, foremost in good works, 
an ardent prohibitionist. He was very ill, comatose. 

At the end of the examination, sitting by the bedside, Fowler tapped 
the patient lightly over his liver, shook his head, and, looking up at 
the brother and the doctor, said simply: “Too much alcohol!” 

“Oh, Dr. Fowler,” replied the brother, “you’ve made a serious mis- 
take there! I doubt if my brother ever took a drink in his life.” 

“Sure?” replied Fowler. 

“Why, I’m as sure as I am of anything.” 

““Where’s his office?” 

“We've offices in the same room. Day in and day out we’ve been 
together for years.” 

“Where is his office?” 

“Close by.” 

“TLet’s go and see his office.” 

They went to the office. 

“ Have you the keys to this?” said Fowler, pointing to V.’s large desk. 

“Tl get them.” 

They opened it. Nearly every drawer and compartment contained 
mpty or full bottles of whiskey. 
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V. had suffered from insomnia, and nightly for years he had risen 
from bed and gone “to work” in his office where he had drunk from a 
pint to a quart of whiskey. He had warned his wife not to mention his 
troubles and habits to others. They “might suspect him of some- 
thing.” She, loyal soul, had never suspected. 

Those medical agents the action of which was well known were used 
when necessary and judiciously; but in Fowler’s wards there was little 
experimentation with new and untried products, and in the main it 
was upon the simpler physical and mental agents that he depended. 
Rest, massage, fresh air, a proper diet, good nursing, and, above all, 
the amazing mental stimulation that this man brought. Early in his 
association with Fowler, Jones was struck by the discriminating art 
with which this powerful therapeutic arm was employed. 

Fowler was human and had his difficulties in diagnosis, which he 
often expressed, although his clear vision and rapid, lucid reasoning 
led him generally to the kernel of the situation with remarkable speed 
and sureness. Somehow, with this simple man who was never pom- 
pous, who made no pretense to superior knowledge, who was always 
ready to confess his ignorance or his doubt, who swung in and out of 
the hospital with a song — in the presence of this unpretentious, in- 
formal man who treated him as a companion rather than as a student 
or assistant, Jones lost for the first time that lurking disappointment 
in the inexactness and incompleteness of medicine which had so dis- 
couraged him. This man in a way inspired the feeling that he had had 
for his old family physician. He knew Fowler was not infallible, but 
the sting of fallibility was gone; he no longer felt it. More than that, 
he would not have had him infallible; had he been infallible he would 
not have been Fowler. 

And then there was another new and interesting experience which 
came to Jones at Cecil. In the hospital of his first interneship the vis- 
itor had been rare and unwelcome, and the post-graduate student un- 
known. Here Fowler was always followed by a group of post-graduate 
students and visitors, for the most part country doctors, and he seemed 
to enjoy it. Sometimes these men were rather crude and rural, not to 
say rustic, in their appearance, but Fowler treated them with cordial 
informality almost as intimates. Frequently one was carried to lunch- 
eon or dinner. Almost daily one or more came to his house for tea, and 
when Fowler spoke of them it was always with regard or appreciation, 
sometimes warm. Jones was astonished to find so many of these visi- 
tors remarkably agreeable and intelligent men. 
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Fowler’s wife was his perfect complement. Handsome, strong, vig- 
orous, bright, understanding, she was an ideal companion and the 
friend of his friends. She filled every gap in his life. And when, in the 
midst of a busy day, he appeared with some new and often strange 
figure for luncheon, it was she who entertained the guest when her 
husband plunged into the activities of his busy day. 

Once, with laughter and mock despair, she said to Tanner: “I’ve had 
a dreadful day! Dr. Fowler brought in a nice, old, white-haired, coun- 
try doctor for luncheon. He was nearly stone-deaf. Every time he 
turned his head to speak to me, Dr. Fowler whistled or sang or 
drummed on the table or told the most dreadful stories you can imag- 
ine. Fancy my position! And then, after about twenty minutes, he 
ran away and left the old doctor with me!” 

One day Jones started to comment in a light vein on something 
which a rather amusing figure, an old physician from a distant point, 
had said or done. Fowler changed the subject abruptly. Once again, 
when he said something about the commercial attitude of Dr. C., 
Fowler again changed the subject. One Saturday evening, when a 
group of students were gathered about his dining-table, an old class- 
mate who happened to be in town said: “Oh, Fowler, do you remem- 
ber, etc., etc.?”” — speaking of some ridiculous act or error of a col- 
league. Before the words were out of his mouth, Fowler had turned 
and, pointing to the large photograph above the sideboard, said: “Do 
you not think that statue of King Arthur in the church at Innsbruck is 
remarkably fine?”” The students shivered; the guest flushed and held 
his peace. 

He was everybody’s friend. He never said an unkind word of an- 
other man, especially of a colleague, behind his back. And in his pre- 
sence no unkind word could be spoken. Wherever he went, peace ac- 
companied him. Sometimes it was almost annoying, the cordial way 
in which he greeted and joked with Hananias, the medical romancer 
whose profound researches composed at his desk deceived many and 
so annoyed those who understood. But then, in Fowler’s presence, 
Hananias became inoffensive. Before Fowler his pompous manner 
and arrogant assertions disappeared. He was quiet and inoffensive, 
and talked sometimes interestingly of things that he understood, for in 
some ways Hananias was rather well read and not unintelligent. 

The medical community of Cecil was not wholly harmonious. There 
were two schools of medicine; the old with a distinguished past and a 
faculty which contained many worthy men, the new with a large en- 
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dowment and great prestige, to which Fowler and other members of 
the faculty had been called from distant points. It was not an easy 
situation, but Fowler was every one’s friend. At meetings of state and 
city societies Fowler was always on hand. More than this, he was in- 
sistent that his associates and assistants should also attend and take 
their part in these meetings, and Jones began to form associations with 
a number of men of the other school as well as with practitioners who 
were its graduates. Before long he began to appreciate how large a 
body of good practitioners, of men with high ideals and sound com- 
mon sense, there was in the community. Fowler was everybody’s 
friend. Even Dr. H., the bitterest enemy of the new institution, who 
seemed to suspect every one else of ulterior motives, was Fowler’s inti- 
mate. But in general the profession and the town in its allegiance re- 
mained divided — save in the presence of Fowler. Where Fowler 
moved there was peace. 

What was the secret of it all? Little by little a simple but profound 
truth began to dawn on Jones’s mind. So long as you have never ut- 
tered an evil word of another, so long you can meet him cordially and 
openly, with a clear eye; so long you can live with him and work with 
him in peace; so long you can profit by his experience or accomplish- 
ment or judgment; so long you can exercise on him such influence for 
good as you may be able to command. Let but your ear hear the word 
of your mouth which disparages your colleague and peace is gone. You 
can no longer meet him with the same clear eye; you cannot take his 
hand without remembering the words you have said behind his back; 
you are ill at ease; you are no longer his friend; free communion is im- 
possible. The very sound of your own voice has opened the door to 
further suspicion and doubt, has estranged you and made you an en- 
emy of one you would have helped. And then was it for you to have 
passed judgment? Fowler never spoke an evil word of a colleague and 
could look every man clearly in the eye; and every man was better for 
his association with Fowler. 

And then Jones began to realize how with close association in medi- 
cal societies the differences between men of different schools disap- 
peared. There were no differences. Why had they distrusted one an- 
other? Purely from the lack of association. Isolation and separation 
had opened the door to all sorts of doubts and suspicions. 

But the stories which his patients had told him of their doctors still 
disturbed him. What he had seen this year of country doctors was 
hardly in accordance with that which his patients and his friends had 
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told him; and yet they were surprising and definite stories, those 
which his friends had told him. He had had, it is true, one very inter- 
esting experience. In connection with some studies that he had been 
carrying out, Fowler sent him for a day or two to that part of the 
country where the particular disease prevailed, a distant rural point, 
with a letter to the local doctor. He had expected to find rather a 
crude character; he had found a physician of good training and ex- 
perience, a scholar among his books, and a gentleman and a high- 
minded man. But he still had a rather poor opinion of the country 
doctor as such. 

In June, Fowler offered Jones the opportunity to stay for another 
year and sent him away for a month’s vacation. One day, on a cushion 
of green moss under the spruces and firs and white birches of the north- 
ern woods, Jones, with rod and creel by his side, lay on his back looking 
upward at the blue sky. The little white flowers of the bunch berry 
and fresh leafy ferns bordered the gray rocks that lay along the banks 
of the mountain stream. It was still, save for the music of the hermit 
thrush and the clear notes of the white-throated sparrow as they 
echoed through the woods. Hospitals and wards and medicine were 
far away; but now, as he lay gazing dreamily upwards through the 
leaves, his mind wandered back over the past months. A year before 
when he had left the laboratory he was wretched; now he was care-free 
and happy. What had happened? A year before he had been de- 
pressed by the thought of what was before him and full of doubt and 
unhappiness at the realization that medicine was not an exact science, 
the practice of which could be governed by mathematical rules; full of 
suspicion of the motives and the character of the average practitioner; 
full of longing to give his life to the pursuit of definite clean-cut scien- 
tific problems in the laboratory. And now he was at peace. Those an- 
noying reflections which had circled around the words “science” and 
“art,”’ which had so disturbed him then, how small, how almost comi- 
cal they seemed now! And medicine, what a wonderful opportunity it 
offered! Based on the fundamental sciences for the aid of which it was 
reaching out more and more every day, what a fascinating problem the 
art of medicine! What curious misapprehensions had been his! How 
little had he grasped the significance of the human side of medicine! 
What a childish, ridiculous thought that medicine could be practised 
by rigid rules; that the day was near when we could seek the answer to 
every diagnostic problem by a chemical reaction; that we could treat 
our patients by rule of thumb! What an absurd fancy that all the 
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physiological and chemical and physical knowledge in the world could 
give one the art of Fowler without laborious study and practice at the 
bedside and in association with human beings. And what an immense 
reward to gain in the end — something of the deftness of touch, the 
keenness of vision, the sureness of judgment which only experience can 
give! 

One thought sobered him. There was still such an immense need 
for more fundamental training, and more basic knowledge, and more 
men in medicine who had a scientific point of view. But the art — and 
he had resented the word! — how fascinating it was! 

He still regretted the quiet life of the laboratory, the exact methods 
and the special problems to which he might devote his whole time; but 
he had to earn his living, and now, with the new problem before him of 
the acquisition of the medical art, he was resigned if not contented. 

The second year was a repetition of the first. Fowler’s actions were 
a never-ending source of interest. He had insisted that Jones join the 
American Medical Association. His previous instructors had not been 
interested in the A.M.A., devoting themselves wholly to special associ- 
ations. Fowler not only attended the meetings, but took Jones with 
him to a gathering in a large Western city. There he presented him to 
most of the men of distinction and took care especially that he should 
meet X., who had just entered upon important duties in the Associa- 
tion and was making efforts to regenerate it and build it up. That trip 
was a revelation to Jones. The directness and simplicity and enthusi- 
asm of many of the men that he met was an inspiration. One thing 
especially set him thinking. What had he meant when he had called 
a man “ Western” ? Somehow, the thought that they hadn’t had the 
advantages that he had had. And yet among others he had met a man 
old enough to be his father, born in the West, the graduate of a West- 
ern university, not only an able physician, but a classical scholar with 
a beautiful library, a more cultivated man, by and large, than he was 
ever likely to be himself. It mortified him to think that, in his igno- 
rance, he had been assuming a condescending air toward his superiors. 

Those Western men and some of those very men whom he had heard 
talked of as the “Chicago Clique” had a vigor and strength, a fresh- 
ness, a hopefulness and a cleanness that stimulated him greatly. 
There was something big and healthy and frank and moving about it 
all. This, after all, was America — and he was proud of his country. 

He was impressed by the faces of the members of the Association, 
earnest, serious, fine-looking men for the most part. It was charming 
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to see the way in which Fowler met and fraternized with all. Jones be- 
gan to appreciate more than ever the significance of Fowler’s insist- 
ence on the value of association with one’s colleagues. 

The year went by rapidly. Christmas Jones spent at home. It was 
good to see the family again, but he was annoyed by certain unpleasant 
tendencies that seemed to have developed. His people appeared to 
talk only of individuals and their errors. He was besieged with ques- 
tions as to the local physicians. Had he heard what Dr. X. had done? 
What could have induced him to do such an extraordinary thing? 
Dr. Y. had told them that it was an entirely indefensible proceeding; 
etc., etc. And when he smiled and replied: “Dear B., Iam sure I have 
not the least idea. I only know that if X. did this, he had a good reason; 
and of one thing I am perfectly sure that if X. did do this, his motives 
were honorable and high, for he is incapable of acting other than hon- 
orably”” — he was accused of trying to lecture his family in a superior 
moral tone. 

But his cousin the lawyer said one thing that pleased him: “Harry, 
do you know I was much interested in the reprint you sent me. I did 
not know that medical men gave accurate references to the authori- 
ties on which they based their statements. That really has given me 
more respect for you physicians.” 

The vacation was short, but much as he loved his family, he was not 
sorry to leave. An atmosphere of discussion and criticism of others 
with which he was quite unfamiliar seemed to permeate the family 
circle. It pained him and made him uneasy. 

At the end of his second year he left to start in practice for himself in 
Warwick, a city of some 150,000 inhabitants. Here Dr. Thompson, 
through his acquaintance with S., one of Fowler’s assistants, had of- 
fered him an opportunity to practice in connection with his clinic. 
Warwick, like Cecil, was divided medically. There were two schools 
and a recognized leader of each school, and the rivalry ran almost to 
open hostilities. The leaders barely spoke to one another. There were 
constant rather angry controversies between the two groups and their 
patients. One of the Cecil graduates had gone to Warwick some years 
before, an able fellow, a man of apparent promise. He was probably 
the best-qualified man in his particular line in Warwick. But after a 
few years he had left, confessing to friends that the atmosphere of con- 
stant rivalry and jealousy was more than he could endure. In reality, 
he had had small success. He had made few friends. He had not 
profited by the example of Fowler. He had taken himself too seriously. 
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He had somehow felt that a proper regard for his training and his pow- 
ers had not been shown. His colleagues had not been slow to detect his 
high opinion of himself. 

Before Jones left he dined one evening with Smith, a plodding fel- 
low, an assistant of Fowler. They talked of many things, but mainly 
of Fowler and what he had meant to them both. The older man said 
to him: “There is need in Warwick for just such a man as you. There 
is a good body of medical men at Warwick and, in general, they are 
unusually nice fellows. If you remember Fowler’s example and above 
all if you can remember that they are decent fellows, if you can forget 
yourself and remember only your profession and your patients; if you 
can, as Fowler does, keep your mouth shut, take an active part in the 
medical societies, remember how little you know and how much you 
have to learn; above all, if you keep an ice bag on your head and don’t 
take yourself too seriously, you'll make friends and succeed.” 

Within a month after Jones went to Warwick, he was invited to 
speak at a medical society which met in a country district. It was the 
first time he had ever met a large body of country practitioners. The 
meeting lasted three days. To Jones it was a revelation. He found 
himself among an earnest, eager, clear-eyed set of men. Many had had 
a rather slim early training, but as he talked with individuals he was 
impressed by their common sense, their intelligence, their openness, 
their genuine devotion to their profession. And he came back with the 
conviction that grew stronger with the years, that the average country 
doctor was a far better man than theaverage city doctor. “Of course,” 
he said to himself, “he should be. Some men in the city have unusual 
advantages. Others perhaps excel in special lines; but can anything 
more develop the strength and character and sound judgment of a 
man than the responsibilities which the conscientious country doctor 
must bear? In the city help is always near; in the country men must 
help themselves.” 

The experience which impressed him most was a talk with Dr. H., a 
manly, clean-looking fellow who sought him and asked if he remem- 
bered Mrs. R., whom he had sent to the Skipwith Hospital two years 
before. Now Mrs. R. he remembered very well. The case had seemed 
to him a most serious example of neglect by a country doctor who must 
have been a deplorably ignorant or conscienceless man. The patient 
had not blamed her doctor, but had told the story of her illness, of 
what she had been told, and what had been done. The two men sat 
down and talked it over. When they parted, Jones realized that this 
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man who, for two years, had been to him a painful example of what 
was worst in medicine, was an unusually fine fellow, who had treated 
his patient with intelligence; who had sent her to the hospital for good 
reasons, wisely and at the right time; who had thoroughly appreciated 
the situation, and had been directly responsible for the happy result 
which had followed. How had he so misjudged this man? It was sim- 
ple enough; he had never appreciated how impossible it often is to get 
at the truth of any story that passes through a third person. How 
many other men had he misjudged in like manner? What a confirma- 
tion of Fowler’s wisdom! How vitally important it is to play the game 
together; to know your colleague and work with him. 


Jones succeeded; he held his tongue, he remembered and sought, as 
best he could, to follow the example of Fowler. He made few enemies 
and many friends. In the midst of discord he lived in peace. He 
observed the improvement of conditions in his own city; he saw the 
American Medical Association grow and exercise its influence for good in 
bringing together and unifying the profession. Surprising changes had 
occurred in his own community. Through the local branches of the 
American Medical Association and many special societies which had 
arisen, medical men in Warwick as elsewhere had been drawn together 
more closely. Improvements in methods of transportation had 
brought the city and country nearer together, and the relations be- 
tween physicians in city and state were far more cordial than they 
used to be — simply because the doctors knew one another. 

As he came to know men as the conscientious practitioner must 
know men, the misanthropic doubts of his earlier years began to clear 
away. As time went on, it was not the selfishness and pettiness and in- 
gratitude of the world that impressed him. It was rather the kernel of 
sincerity and idealism and beauty that lay hidden in the majority of 
human beings, curiously concealed, often, by the forbidding armor of 
atavistic fear or suspicion or by the scowl] of naive self-consciousness, 
but ready in the emergency to manifest itself in acts of love and self- 
abnegation and heroism. The world was a better world than he had 
fancied. 


Twenty-five years passed by. Great changes had taken place in 
medicine. Through the introduction of procedures diagnostic and 
therapeutic, based on the application of the fundamental sciences, in 
particular chemistry and physics, the importance of which Jones had 
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wisely foreseen as a student, remarkable advances had been made in 
the science and art of medicine. Clinical departments in many schools 
were beginning to be respectably endowed. The opportunities for 
post-graduate study were as good at home as abroad. Clinical services 
which, in his day, had had but a single laboratory equipped only for 
routine work, now had their own divisions especially equipped for 
physiological, biological, chemical research. An attempt was being 
made in the better medical clinics not only to deliver the director by a 
more or less adequate salary from that financial anxiety which so inter- 
feres with the work of the teacher and the investigator, but also to 
offer to younger men these opportunities for which he had so longed — 
opportunities to acquire experience and pursue research in the bosom 
of the clinic as salaried assistants and associates. 

Researches in no way inferior to those carried on in the laboratories 
of the fundamental sciences were being pursued by members of the 
clinical staff. 

One thing he regretted to observe — the apparent lack of apprecia- 
tion by some who were especially striving to further higher medical 
education, of that which his experience with Fowler had taught him so 
clearly — namely, that a sound basis in the fundamental sciences, 
however desirable and necessary for him who would be a scholarly 
physician, was in no way a short cut to that experience, practical and 
human, which always has been and always will be necessary to make 
a good diagnostician, a good doctor, a good clinical teacher; that no 
amount of learning can take the place of long, daily association with 
sick men and women, the constant practice of diagnostic methods, 
critical observation of therapeutic measures with living human beings, 
and a personal familiarity with the anatomical changes of disease 
gained by following one’s patients to the necropsy table. Some seemed 
to fancy that clinical aptitude and authority could be gained, by a 
man with good fundamental basis, in a very few years. That was a 
sad misconception. He had seen some rather pathetic examples of 
good fellows who had spent too many years away from ward and pa- 
tient and had discovered too late their error. Not that this disturbed 
him greatly; the pendulum never stops at the end of its swing; but he 
hated to see enthusiasm for a good cause hitch its wagon toa pendulum. 

Twenty-five years after he had left the hospital he spent a few days 
at Cecil for the first time in many years. Fowler was dead. The two 
medical schools remained, each doing its special work. But to his sur- 
prise the jealousy and unfriendliness had gone. He found men of one 
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school teaching at the other, sometimes in both schools at the same 
time; he found students of one school seeking special courses under a 
noted man at the other. And the town was no longer divided, as it 
had been before, into separate groups. Incidentally he met a peculiarly 
attractive young fellow who was doing notable work at the medical 
clinic at Skipwith. There was something familiar about his face. Who 
was he? He was the son of Dr. H., who, in his day, would have cut off 
his hand rather than enter that hospital. It was Fowler, after all, who 
had done this; his example had taught a generation of students toler- 
ance and human charity. 

The night before he left he dined with two internes who were about 
to enter into practice. He talked of Fowler, of his appearance, his 
charm, his brilliance, his wisdom, his skill, his learning, of what he 
owed him, and of what he had learned from him. 

“Fowler,” said Jones, “never preached and rarely offered advice 
unasked. What we learned from him was from the example that he 
set. He taught us by his example the dignity of medicine as a profes- 
sion. We are a self-conscious lot, we English-speaking people, and we, 
at least the better of us, despite the rude and vulgar bragging of our 
newspapers, are embarrassed by praise. We don’t like to hear people 
in our presence sing the praises of medicine as a profession and laud 
the doctor as a self-sacrificing saint. We know it isn’t true. But never- 
theless we who saw him realized the beauty and dignity of the art of 
medicine, and what it does for them who give themselves to it earnestly 
and with a whole heart. No man can lead the life of a serious practi- 
tioner and meet his fellows as does the doctor without becoming a 
better man. Fowler’s acts spoke to us far louder and clearer than 
words. Here are some of the things they said: 

“Respect your profession and your colleagues. Hold your tongue! 

**To not allow yourself to laugh lightly and to jest on medical sub- 
jects in the presence of laymen. You would not speak thus of your 
mother. Hold your tongue! 

“To not allow yourself to enter into controversies on medical sub- 
jects with un-understanding people; it is useless and futile and will 
often deliver you and your cause into the hands of your opponents. 

«Every man,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “is not a proper Cham- 
pion for Truth, nor fit to take up the Gantlet in the cause of Veritie: 
Many from an ignorance of these Maximes, and an inconsiderate Zeale 
unto Truth, have too rashly charged the troopes of error, and remaine 
as Trophees unto the Enemies of Truth;a Man may be inas just posses- 
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sion of Truth as of a City, and yet be forced to surrender; ’tis therefore 
far better to enjoy her with peace, than to hazzard her on a bat- 
tel;...”+ Hold your tongue! 

““*Never speak ill of a colleague. If he seem to you to have done 
wrong, if you disapprove of his actions, show it by avoiding him if you 
will, but hold your tongue! Nine times out of ten you will find there 
are explanations for his action of which you know nothing. If you 
speak, you become his enemy. You can no more associate with him 
and remain an honest man. Is it worth while? 

“*Respect your colleague. Close your ears. Do not allow others to 
speak ill of your colleague in your presence. Generally they are mis- 
taken. Remember that most doctors are honest men and decent fel- 
lows, even if you don’t understand them. Hold your tongue! 

““There is nothing that poisons the mind like the spoken and re- 
peated word. The reiterated word, be it true or false, becomes ere long 
a conviction, alike to him who speaks it and to him who listens. 

“Beware the power of the spoken and repeated word! The Chris- 
tian Scientists know it. The German General Staff knew it; it was and 
is the whole story of their propaganda at home and abroad. An asser- 
tion, an accusation, a suspicion, repeated and reiterated, soon becomes 
a conviction. Hold your tongue! 

“**Tdle gossip, careless criticism may injure your neighbor; it always 
poisons you. 

“*Be simple. Be yourself. Don’t “pronounce.” In the newspapers 
most doctors “pronounce,” which means that too many of us come to 
deceive ourselves and believe in our own omniscience. Omniscience 
may not be a crime; it is a serious foible. 

“Remember how little you know. Don’t be afraid to say you don’t 
know. Don’t lay claim to superior knowledge. 

‘Don’t judge your neighbor. Too often the ill you think of him is 
but the reflection of your own faults. “‘ My son,” says Marco to Guido, 
“each man sees in another individual that which he sees in himself; 
and each one comprehends that other individual in a different fashion, 
and precisely from the level of his own moral nature.” ? 

“*Don’t take yourself too seriously. Don’t carry a chip on your 
shoulder. There is nothing so pathetic or so funny as a doctor witha 
chip on his shoulder. Too often it turns out to be a millstone. You 
are dealing with ill, difficult, often unreasonable people; but they are 


1 Sir Thomas Browne, Religio Medici, Sec. vt. 
2 Maeterlinck: Monna Vanna, Paris, 12°, Charpentier, 1902, 26. 
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free agents. You have no divine right to prescribe to them a code of 
ethics. Their actions may disappoint you. They may pain you. Never 
let them offend you. A wise man has said, “‘ A cad is one who when he 
is not giving offense, is taking it, and ...a properly behaved person 
never feels insulted because he never need.””! If you are capable of tak- 
ing offense and feeling insulted at what your patients do, there is some- 
thing the matter with you. You have lowered yourself to the level of 
your unreasonable patient. If a patient wants to leave you and go to 
your colleague, he has a perfect right to do so. Help him and encour- 
age him to do it if need be. If he has lost faith in you or doesn’t like 
you, you can’t help him. You have no God-given proprietorship in 
your patients. They are their own masters. Send them on their way 
with your blessing; it’s the surest way to get them back. 

***Commune freely and frankly and openly with your colleagues. 
Mingle with them in societies. Seek their aid. Trust them in emer- 
gencies, and in the immense majority of instances they will merit your 
trust. 

*** Medicine is a jealous mistress. You can serve her only with your 
whole heart. Leave her if you will, but don’t attempt to divide your 
allegiance with rivals, religion, art, politics, however alluring or worthy 
they may seem in themselves. 

“The master word in medicine is work.’ 

“These were some of the things that Fowler’s example said to us. 
They are hard to live up to and they sound like preaching, but — if 
you had seen him!” 

“Doctor,” said one of the boys, “Have you read ‘Arrowsmith’?” 

“No,” said Jones, “I have not, but I will.” 

He read it, and lay back in his chair and laughed. “By Jove,” said 
he, ‘I might almost have written that myself twenty-seven years ago!” 
1 Herringham; A Physician in France, Edward Arnold, 8°, London, 1919, 214. 
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HILARITAS, QUO DUCIS? 
By DONALD GREGG, ’02 


JERHAPS my old Latin professor, Dr. Howard, will turn in his 

. grave at this Latin, but the question I mean to raise is — Whither 
does humor lead? Or perhaps better — What becomes of the humor- 
ous-minded type of individual? 

Last winter the Lampoon celebrated its fiftieth birthday. The 
dinner — but fiftieth anniversary dinners don’t repeat themselves 
often in a lifetime. Synthetic humor differs from synthetic gin in being 
purely toxic and lacking all stimulating qualities. But forgetting the 
dinner — a booklet was distributed to the victims, purporting to be a 
list of past editors. As I looked it over an idea occurred to me. Here is 
a group of men selected from the undergraduate body because of, or 
largely because of, a special characteristic, humor, and what has be- 
come of them? Note this guarded statement. Many humorous under- 
graduates never took the trouble to try for the Lampoon, and the 
ability to draw charming “He and She” sketches may win an election 
to the board, regardless of a candidate’s sense of humor. This state- 
ment is made as a partial backfire for those who were never on the 
Lampoon, and who, as a defense mechanism, rise to state that they 
question whether the Lampoon editors really have a sense of humor, 
and that if they have, it is merely a pigmy affair, not comparable to 
that of various non-editors, and that if the Lampoon sample is real 
humor, God Save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the future 
of our Alma Mater, etc., ete. Granted, gentlemen, granted! But what 
has happened to former Lampoon editors? The aforesaid booklet was 
perhaps a threat or a promise, but not a record of past editors and had 
all the accuracy of a drunken sailor’s report of a Lowell Institute 
lecture. But why expect accuracy from an undergraduate Lampoon 
editor, even although chosen from the busy end of the board? One 
doesn’t! But speaking of business editors, it is readily admitted that 
they were not chosen for their humor and need not be considered here 
— indispensable as they were as friends, slaves, assiduous tappers of 
the erstwhile keg, garnerers of the shekels, etc. 

There have been about two hundred and fifty art and literary editors 
of the Lampoon in the first thirty-five years of its existence. Were La 
Crimson candidate, I should be accurate and say two hundred and 
forty-three. Only the editors on the board during the first thirty-five 
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years were included in the list studied, on the theory that the men 
fifteen, or fewer years, out of College may not have become established, 
or that if established, satisfactory data about them might not be avail- 
able from class reports. We are considering, then, a group of men, 
fifteen years or more out of College, who while in College made enough 
humorous contributions to the Lampoon to become editors. At least 
thirty-two occupations are reported: forty-one writers and journalists; 
forty lawyers; thirty-one architects; twenty-five business men; twenty- 
three artists; twelve bankers; nine teachers; eight doctors; two clergy- 
men; two politicians, and a smattering of four or less trustees, real- 
estate brokers, stock brokers, construction engineers, farmers, musi- 
cians, insurance brokers, advertising agents, anthropologists, arche- 
ologists, a railway superintendent, a diplomatic counsellor, a consul, a 
chief sea scout, an inventor, a propagandist, a yacht designer, a sports- 
man, a horseman, an economic expert, an army officer, an associate 
director of a museum, and about ten undetermined. 

That ““Who’s Who” of college intelligence, the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, shows many Lampoon editors on its list and several among its 
honorary members. Seven former editors appear on the list of recip- 
ients of honorary degrees from Harvard. And if brilliancy of accom- 
plishment and worth are searched for, we find among the stelligeri, 
Barrett Wendell, William Roscoe Thayer, John and Edmund Wheel- 
wright, Francis Gilbert-Attwood, and Curtis Guild; and among the 
living, George Santayana, Owen Wister, Charles A. Coolidge, Fred- 
reick J. Stimson, Robert Grant, Edward §. Martin, and Charles §S. 
Hopkinson. 

Among those who have gone, the commonest determined cause of 
death has been tuberculosis. Some have had mental breakdowns, but 
these have been of an acquired or functional type. Were I to report 
that one hundred and fifty-two have lost a total of two hundred and 
thirteen teeth, that fifty-seven are bald-headed, and that four and a 
half have begotten twins, this report would begin to remind one of a 
social worker’s study on a problem in eugenics or inheritance. But 
such minutiz are hardly interesting or important. Over ten per cent of 
the Lampoon editors have also been Crimson editors, still further 
invalidating any statistics. Granted that the numbers are too small to 
draw any statistical conclusions. Merely interesting trends and leads 
are shown. I refuse to be numbered among the liars who figure, but 
submit merely the figures that do not lie. 

There are but two Lampoon editors in fifty years that have become 
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clergymen and of these, one was an architect who became a Unitarian 
clergyman by default perhaps, rather than by choice. The other fol- 
lowed his father’s footsteps, a congenital clergyman, so to speak. Is this 
anormal quota for a Harvard undergraduate body? From the ranks 
of the staid, well-balanced Crimson editors in thirty-five years, we find 
twelve clergymen. Is it time for the Lampoon to reform, or are a sense 
of humor and a religious bent somewhat mutually exclusive? Is Max 
Eastman correct when he writes: — “Humor is of all things most un- 
like religion. It fills a similar function in our moral economy, relieving 
us of the intolerable poignancy of our individual ills. But it does this 
by a simple emotional mitigation, whereas religion seems to require a 
great and heavy process in the heart. Religion magnifies the serious- 
nes; of our passions, but finds an object which is impersonal, or merely 
ideal, or in some way superior to the vicissitudes of fortune, to which 
it may attach them — binding them all or many of them together into 
one fixed habit of indefeasible satisfaction. From this great habit, the 
mystic derives his fortitude. He declares that all the failures and im- 
perfections in this bitter current of time’s reality are a part of God’s 
eternal perfection and so he makes himself happy to suffer them. The 
humorist declares that they are funny, and he accomplishes the same 
things. And so it is not surprising that the mystics should seem want- 
ing in the sacred gift of humor, and that humorists should be not often 
of a prayerful turn. A prayer is indeed the intense opposite of a comic 
laugh. ... Humor is not as they thought necessarily malign or irrever- 
ent, but it is of a quality incompatible with that fixed concentration of 
serious feelings which we call devout. Its essence is flexibility, instead 
of fixation. Its food is not unity but variety. It is superior to religion 
in its hospitality towards the continual arrival of truth. It is a more 
congenial companion of science.” 

Only two editors of the Lampoon have chosen politics as a profession. 
These two men are also numbered among the eight Crimson editors 
who have been in politics. Is the pachydermatous, slightly paranoid 
and egocentric type that makes a good politician more prevalent on 
the Crimson than on the Lampoon? 

Why tuberculosis as a predominating cause of death? Did the dark 
recesses of the old sanctum need to be disinfected? Do certain men too 
much handicapped physically to express themselves in sports turn to 
the Lampoon as an outlet? Is the Lampoon editor too happy-go-lucky 
to care for his health and does he fall a ready victim; or is it merely 
that, as we know in medicine, tuberculosis is seldom a depressing 
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disease — in fact, is often characterized by an unusual quickness of 
mind and optimism of spirit? 

About an equal percentage of Lampoon and Crimson editors have 
been honored by election to the Phi Beta Kappa. But here it is inter- 
esting to note that, eliminating the men who served on both boards, 
twice as many Lampoon editors as Crimson editors have been chosen 
for their postgraduate achievements. 

In the field of psychiatry, aside from the group of acquired mental 
diseases, there are generally recognized two great types of cases which 
are thought to represent personality development to pathological 
extremes — personalities in the ultra-violet, and infra-red areas of the 
spectrum of human personality, so to speak. They are classed as 
extroverts or altrocentrics, and introverts or egocentrics. The traits 
of the extroverts are extrospective, extroactive, sympathetic, and 
altruistic, and the traits of the introverts are introspective, seclusive, 
and egotistic. Professor McDougall, in his “Outline of Abnormal 
Psychology,” quotes Kretschmer as saying of the introvert type, 
“They are on the average devoid of humor,” and then McDougall goes 
on to say, “Their laughtér is apt to be sardonic and somewhat hostile 
or bitter; .. . Now I have shown that humor is essentially laughter at 
oneself, or laughter at humanity in which oneself is included. In order 
to be humorous, a man must stand a little apart from himself, must 
view himself objectively as a specimen of humanity that shares its 
weaknesses and is liable to its common failures and shortcomings. 
The laughter of a Rabelais or a Falstaff is essentially of this humorous 
kind. But the schizoid (extreme introvert) takes himself too seriously 
for any such attitude to be possible. His self is something with which 
he is so intensely preoccupied that he cannot view it objectively, can- 
not view it as a part of humanity in general. He is therefore as little 
capable of laughing at himself as was Don Quixote. And so he is 
denied this great means of renewing and deepening his rapport with 
his fellow men; and he cannot bear to be laughed at or to play the fool, 
because he is incapable of joining in the laughter of which he is the 
object.” A few editors of the Lampoon have suffered from the class of 
mental disease that occurs among individuals of the extrovert type. 
But none could be found of the class that occurs among the introverts. 
Among the Crimson editors, however, there have occurred some — 
fortunately very few — cases of the class that arise from the introvert 


type. 
Elsewhere in his book Professor McDougall states, “The introvert 
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who takes successive doses of alcohol is pushed by them towards the 
other end of the scale, and, with a sufficiently large dose, becomes 
markedly extroverted. His introvert reserve and reticence are broken 
down; he gives free expression to his emotions, talks freely, and falls 
upon the neck of his neighbor, or comes to blows with him with equal 
ease. This is the charm of alcohol for the introvert; that, for a brief 
period, it lifts from him the burden of his introspective reflection and 
lets him live freely in and for the moment. And this is its chief value in 
a community of introverts: it brings them into free and easy human 
contact, such as they seldom or never achieve without its aid. I think 
it is true to say that the more markedly introverted the subject, the 
stronger his head for alcohol: that is to say, the more alcohol is needed 
to render him markedly extroverted, or push him to that extreme of 
extroversion which is intoxication. On the other hand, the extrovert 
has a weak head; that is to say, a little alcohol increases his extrover- 
sion to the point of intoxication.”” Does this perhaps shed light on the 
boisterousness — shall we say — of the Lampoon punch nights? It was 
not the potency or the quantity of the punch perhaps, but the type of 
personality on which it acted that can be blamed — or praised for the 
effects produced. 

To give a composite personality picture of the Lampoon editors is, 
of course, impossible, but the opinions of classmates regarding some of 
the editors who can never read this article are interesting. 

C. — “A heart too big for a frail body, a courage undaunted by 
handicap, a character refined and sweetened by suffering, an un- 
troubled cheerfulness, that is how we remember him.” 

W. — “Unable to walk without limping, to sit upright without pain, 
even to lie without discomfort, he yet bore himself with manly serenity 
which permitted no word of complaint or bitterness to pass his lips. 
In temper he was always even and cheerful, with keen sense of humor 
which sometimes punctuated his talk with satire, never bitter, always 
good-natured and kind. He was an ideal friend and clubmate, com- 
bining in rare degree good fellowship and personal magnetism, with 
wide interest and varied information on all sorts of subjects, which 
made personal intercourse with him delightful.” 

O. — “If he had one trait more prominent than another, it was his 
capacity for friendship.” 

A. — “One rarely finds the qualities of optimism, imagination and 
personal charm combined in the remarkable manner that ‘A’ possessed 
them. His social ease and aptitude was the reflection of a deep, whole- 
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hearted love of men and the things they did. The feeling of admiration 
never failed to ripen into true affection. The wholesome absence of 
destructive pessimistic elements in his character, the magnetic quality 
of his humor and manner, the comfortable feeling that he understood 
and sympathised, won him friends wherever he went.” 

S.— “Perhaps ‘S’s’ best characteristic was the understanding 
sympathy he was able to have for other people’s thoughts and troubles. 
His insight and sympathy were most true. These same traits made it 
possible for him to live on terms of friendliness and ease with all sorts 
of people outside of the social group to which he belonged — the 
laborer on the Keokuk Dam, the Labrador fisherman, and the steerage 
on the ocean liner — and through these qualities well used, he was 
able to be of service and so, perhaps, to have lived a life more worth- 
while than most whose lives have been longer and far more conspicuous 
and successful.” 

R. — “Rebel, poet, lover of men and hater of masters, follower after 
unsanctified gods, believer in his own instincts, ‘R’ lived true to him- 
self. He came nearer being honest than any man I have ever known.” 

Perhaps the epitaph on the grave of the unknown Lampoon editor 
might read something like this: “More brilliant than stable, more 
reckless than reliable, trusting to instinct rather than calculation, often 
a happy-go-lucky soldier of fortune and free lance, more interested in 
selecting than acquiring his heart’s desire, preferring service to posses- 
sions and happiness before conventional success, a non-conformist, 
never a fundamentalist or ritualist, not egocentric although sometimes 
egotistic, wide of interest and sympathy, perhaps tactless, sometimes 
a source of embarrassment, but with all, a valuable citizen.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


N EVER before in the history of the University has so much build- 
4 ‘ing been done as in the past year. Most of that mentioned as 
planned in the last report is now completed. Straus Hall, forming 
with Massachusetts and Matthews three sides of a quadrangle, is fin- 
ished, and filled with students; and is certainly very attractive both 
outside and in. At the opposite side of the Yard, across Quincy Street, 
the new Fogg Museum, a very impressive building, is nearly finished. 
Down by the river in the fourth freshman hall, given in memory of 
George Alexander McKinlock, Jr., the studies and bedrooms, by the 
opening of the term, were ready for the students, who take their 
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meals, however, in the dining-room of Gore. This is large enough for 
the residents of both halls, and for that reason the corresponding 
space in McKinlock has been designed as libraries for all the Fresh- 
men; the larger room to be used for reading the books needed in their 
courses, while the smaller one is furnished with easy chairs and con- 
tains standard works of literature. Both of these rooms will be 
finished and thus the hall completed before these lines go to press. 

The gables of McKinlock, facing the river, are modeled on those of 
the old State House in Boston at the head of State Street, the shield of 
the Commonwealth on the west front of that building, with its Indian 
and sheaves of maize, being copied at the apex of one of the gables, and 
the other bears in similar form the shield of the University. Between 
its wings the hall looks out upon the new foot-bridge given by friends 
in honor of the late John W. Weeks. It is excellent in design, wholly in 
keeping with the new buildings of the School of Business Administra- 
tion across the river and with the freshman halls on the Cambridge 
side; for all these are in the Colonial or Georgian style of our older 
buildings. The bridge connects our land on the two banks, bringing 
that on the Boston side much nearer to the rest of the University; and 
from its centre one can appreciate the opportunity for a striking de- 
velopment of academic architecture along the river. 

As one stands on the bridge in the evening gazing at the lighted 
windows of the Business School one feels that a new city has sprung up 
during the summer. In fact, all the dormitories are already occupied 
— mainly by members of the School; but, at present, in part also by 
other students and as offices for the staff. The dining-rooms will be 
finished in a few weeks, the library with its lecture halls by mid-years, 
it is hoped; and the administration building is also under construction. 
The whole group is worthy of its generous giver. 

Two other projects were mentioned in last year’s report. One of 
them, the Medical School dormitory, is advancing rapidly and will, no 
doubt, be ready by the opening of the next academic year. The other, 
the chemical laboratory, has been delayed by necessary changes in the 
plans; but the ground on Oxford Street where it is to stand has been 
cleared and construction will begin as soon as weather permits. 
Finally, the steel framework of the new baseball cage on Soldiers’ Field, 
named by the donor after Dean Briggs, is almost all in place. 

Even this large amount of new building has not enabled the Uni- 
versity to deal adequately with all those who would like to enter its 
doors. In the last few years the institutions of higher learning through- 
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out the country have been puzzled and embarrassed by a rapid in- 
crease in the number of candidates for admission. These have been 
more than could be taught thoroughly; and many of the endowed 
colleges that could do so have placed a limit, more or less rigid, on the 
number of students they will admit. Here after long consideration the 
Governing Boards, on the recommendation of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, revised the previous limitation of the Freshmen in Harvard 
College and the Engineering School to one thousand, by including 
therein dropped Freshmen. Since the former limit was nearly reached 
last year, the change made it certain that it would not be possible this 
autumn to admit all the candidates who passed the examinations for 
entrance. Now, owing to the impossibility of knowing how many of 
the candidates for admission, from illness or other causes, will fail to 
enroll, a prescribed limit cannot be precisely applied; but this year the 
result was very close. Forty-seven candidates who passed the examina- 
tions were refused admission, and the number of Freshmen registered 
at the opening of the term was a thousand and two. At the moment of 
writing it is exactly one thousand. 

The increase of young men seeking to enter college was accelerated 
by the war, because it showed on a large scale the value of a college 
education. The Germans are said to have believed that a democracy 
like ours could not create a large, well-trained army rapidly since it 
did not possess the material for field and line officers and would be un- 
able to select the men best qualified for the purpose. But the difficulty 
was met by sending to the officers’ training camps educated men; and, 
in fact, those camps were recruited mainly from the students and grad- 
uates of colleges. These men abundantly proved their worth, for to 
them may well be ascribed much of the effectiveness of the hastily 
trained regiments. The enlisted men recognized their fitness for com- 
missions and gained thereby a higher idea of the benefit that comes 
from college. 

But it is from no single motive that men go to college. Some of them 
have a precise idea of what they want to study, or a definite plan of 
entering a particular profession; more have.a vague general idea of 
higher education; many come from an undefined sense that it brings 
advantages intellectual, commercial or social; others for pleasure, or 
because their friends are going and it is the natural thing to do. All 
these motives are legitimate in their proper degree. Yet in some cases 
they lead to disappointment, for every one probably knows graduates 
who have been drawn away from occupations where they would have 
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been successful, and have not the qualities that enable them to prosper 
in the very different careers to which college leads. Such failures are 
the sad misfits of ill-directed ambition. They are the results of Ameri- 
can confidence in limitless educational opportunity. People engaged 
in public instruction are inclined to go too far in thinking that every 
one should be encouraged to pursue his schooling to the furthest possi- 
ble stage. They lament what seems to them the highly inadequate 
proportion of elementary-school children who go to the high schools, 
and of high-school pupils who proceed to college; and they glory in 
any increase of these proportions. They seem to forget that the class- 
room is not the only means of education; that a youth may get more 
intellectual and moral training from practical work that he likes, than 
from formal lessons that he loathes. They do not appreciate that all true 
education is self-education, and that to force a boy, beyond a certain 
point, to remain in school doing set tasks in which he takes no interest 
may stultify his mind and fret his character. They do not see clearly 
enough that one of the most important functions of a school is the 
selective process — not only selecting pupils for different types of in- 
struction, but also distinguishing between those who will benefit by 
further schooling, and those who had better go at once into the larger 
school of an active career in the work of the community. If a man 
should argue that every one born in this country ought to keep on 
studying to the stage of a doctorate of philosophy, he would be ridi- 
culed. The plan would be not only impossible but pernicious, for it 
would wreck many of the most vigorous and practically fertile minds. 
But if when carried to this extent the idea of encouraging every one to 
pursue the road of his education as far as possible is absurd, the pro- 
blem is where each one should get off, and the question has two sides in 
every case and at every stage of the journey. This applies to the ques- 
tions of going to college, and what college. 

In the public mind the conception of a college education is vague; a 
college is a college, and all are of one generic type; whereas in fact they 
are very diverse in standards and aims, and all the young men who go 
to a single college do not get the same education either in degree or in 
kind. That is as it should be, because what we most need in higher 
education to-day is not uniformity but experimentation. Even if our 
colleges were far more perfect than they can pretend to be, they ought 
to be unlike because their aims are and should be different. It is im- 
possible to classify colleges into distinct groups according to their 
dominant objectives, since they run over the whole gamut from one 
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extreme to the other; and yet, with many varieties in detail and inter- 
mediate examples, there are two more or less marked types which we 
may somewhat inaccurately term the vocational and the cultural. 

To the first or vocational type tend in general to belong the state 
universities and others that follow their lead. There, as elsewhere, the 
first two years are in the main a continuation of secondary education, 
the more so as they are obliged to admit the product of the public 
schools with comparatively little discrimination. So markedly is this 
true of the instruction in the freshman and sophomore years that of 
late there has been a large growth of junior colleges, — which might 
well be called continuation high schools, — to relieve these universi- 
ties in part of the vast number of students in the first two years. Such 
instruction, secondary in form and substance, must be given some- 
where, and the only misfortune is that it is finished nearly two years 
later in life here than it is in Europe. After the first two years of 
college in these universities the student habitually, though not always, 
begins his professional studies in law, medicine or business, or, if he 
aims to be a college teacher, in the subjects that he is to carry farther 
in the graduate school. In short, the first two years in the college are 
secondary, the last two commonly professional; and it is noteworthy 
that in western colleges which do not form part of a university, many 
of the students leave at the end of the sophomore year to take up pro- 
fessional work at one of the state universities. Let no one suppose that 
this description of those universities is exact, and that there are not 
many variations, but in general it is a portrayal of a type to which 
they conform more or less closely. It is a good type, no doubt well 
adapted to the needs of the great majority of American youth who de- 
sire a college education whether they intend or not to enter one of the 
learned professions. 

The other type is more prevalent in the eastern part of the country; 
perhaps because there the university developed after the college had 
become well established as an independent and self-sufficient institu- 
tion. Hence the college is more nearly an end in itself, not of course 
completely so, for the process of education must be continuous, and 
at every stage must prepare for something beyond — for further study 
or active usefulness in life — and must also make connection with 
what has gone before. Therefore at the outset the college must adapt 
itself to the secondary schools, and as these do not at present fit a boy 
to pursue the work of a college conducted on university methods, a 
period of preparation is needed. In most of the eastern, as in the west- 
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ern, colleges this takes two years, but with our sifting process of exam- 
ination we strive here to do as much as possible of it in one, believing 
that the sooner the student can do work of university quality the bet- 
ter. For this reason the subject of concentration, that is, the principal 
field of study, is selected near the close of the freshman year, and the 
work thereon with the tutor begins in the following autumn. 

In the type of college that we are considering the instruction in the 
first year has less the nature of secondary education than in the other 
type. Itis less a continuation of the high school and more a transition 
from school methods to those of a university. The distinctive charac- 
ter of the type of college that, for want of a better term, I have called 
cultural is, however, even more marked in the upper classes — three if 
the transition has been accomplished in a single year, two if it has 
taken two years. It is in these upper classes that the difference in pur- 
pose becomes clear. I have said that the educational process must be 
continuous. This does not mean that the subjects studied must be the 
same, but rather that the methods must be progressive, each fitting 
the student to grasp with larger intelligence the problems or service 
that he must confront later. Nor does it mean that the studies at any 
fixed point should be vocational. The time when that should take 
place varies with different persons. With some it should come in the 
high school, with others in a college and with some not until after 
college is passed. ‘Technical knowledge is by no means the only thing, 
or the greatest thing, in the equipment for life or even for a learned 
profession. Cultivating and liberating the mind is of vital importance 
to the community as well as to the individual; and not less so in a 
democracy than among people where guidance and control rest with a 
ruling class. 

Politically men here are born free and equal, but intellectually they 
are born neither equal nor free. Intellectual freedom is a late product 
of civilization. It is a commonplace that of all men the members of 
primitive tribes are the least free. Their customs, their behavior, their 
ideas are rigidly fixed by their traditions. They are compelled to cling 
to them not so much by force or fear as because they cannot think 
otherwise. Their conduct is restrained because their minds are fet- 
tered; and the minds of children are likewise in bondage. True intel- 
lectual liberty — not the specious form, due to inverted prejudice, that 
expresses itself in eccentricity, but the stern freedom of thought that 
seeks the truth, and frames opinions based on secure foundations — 
liberty of that kind is the product of wide study and hard thought. 
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To teach how to think, and what to think about, as cultivated men 
and citizens, is the object of a college that is not primarily vocational. 

But it is not well to be dogmatic. No theory, however true, is valid 
beyond the limits of its proper application. The future physician must 
learn in college the premedical sciences; the undergraduate looking 
forward to a professor’s chair in the classics, history or chemistry will 
naturally study those subjects, although, if wise, he will not neglect 
others. Nevertheless, a college may have a preponderant aim that 
gives the tone to its whole atmosphere. Variety it should have, and 
opportunity for men of different temperaments. But the dominant 
note may be vocational or cultural, and the latter should be the case 
in a college forming part of a university like ours, which does not as a 
rule permit its undergraduates to take courses in its professional 
schools. For the country it is well that both types of college should 
exist, and also sundry intermediate forms. Each has its merits; each 
appeals to a certain kind of youth; one of them to those who can give 
the time needed for a longer period of cultural education, the other 
to those who cannot. 

A university that separates its. strictly professional schools from 
the college with its many non-academic or so-called outside activities 
can easily maintain in those schools a strong professional spirit, and a 
habit of earnest work. But it does not escape the problem of inducing 
undergraduates to regard education as their primary object. This is an 
old difficulty in the old colleges. When the staté universities were new 
we were told that it did not exist there, because only earnest youth 
bent on obtaining instruction entered them; but with the increase of 
wealth, the enlarging fashion of going to college, and the growth of 
social distractions, the trouble has become endemic. The problem is in 
fact worrying the authorities of colleges of every kind in America, and 
it is one that we have been striving to solve. Perhaps it is especially 
formidable in the case of a distinctively cultural college because it is 
hard to infuse into the undergraduates a sense of the vital importance 
of study leading, so far as they can see, to no immediate tangible re- 
sults. The imponderables are the most valuable, but the least visible, 
of things. Inducements of every available kind must be used, but it is 
also needful to have a system that will tend to promote the object 
sought. The system adopted here has been that of a general final 
examination covering the whole of a subject which the student selects 
at the close of his freshman year, and a tutor to assist and stimulate 
him in making the subject his own by attaining a mastery thereof. 
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The system has often been mentioned in these reports, but of late it 
has attracted so much attention, and has spread so rapidly among 
other colleges, that a description of it here may not be out of place. 
The object being to promote in the student a vigorous interest in his 
chosen field by making him master it himself, something more is 
needed than a series of courses on distinct portions of that field in 
which the work is laid out for him by the instructor within compara- 
tively narrow bounds. Courses are an invaluable means to the end, 
and there is no intention of abandoning them for the more exclusively 
tutorial system of Oxford and Cambridge, but alone they are not 
enough. The student must be provoked to read widely for himself, be- 
cause it is only by working on his own account with a view to achiev- 
ing a personal command of the subject that the deepest kind of interest 
can be aroused. Most men care more for what they do than for what 
is done for them. The sense of self-direction for an object sufficiently 
remote is a powerful inducement to effort; and for this a series of single 
courses with a final examination at the close of each is inadequate. If 
the aim be a mastery of a subject as a whole to be acquired so far as 
possible by the student’s personal labor, a general final examination 
on that subject is necessary to measure his attainment and still more to 
set a standard for achievement. This is the foundation of the entire 
plan, but it is sometimes overlooked because less prominent than the 
constant and long-continued work with the tutors. These last have in 
some places been tried without the general examination, but the result 
is like a football game without goal posts, or a railroad without a 
terminus. The general examination is the first thing that must be 
planned, for it determines all the rest. It is the essential element in the 
system, without which that would be meaningless; but it is not all. 
Lacking guidance on his way the student would be at a loss to supply 
the gaps between his courses, to connect them, to fill in the background 
and survey the whole subject. For that purpose tutors are provided. 
As soon as the student at the end of his freshman year has selected his 
subject of concentration, he is assigned to a tutor in that field who 
thenceforth becomes his adviser in all his studies. Looked at from the 
standpoint of academic mechanics, the purpose of the tutor is to help 
the student to become competent to cope with the general examination; 
not by coaching or cramming, for the examination that could be passed 
by such means would have quite failed in the object of testing not 
mere knowledge, but far more the understanding of it, with a critical 
and constructive power to deal with it. Looked at from its effect upon 
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the pupil, the purpose of the tutor is to help him to educate himself 
through an extensive study of his chosen subject; and, if the system 
works as it should, these two points of view are in fact two aspects of 
the same design from different sides — two ways of stating the same 
thing. 

To suppose that the system is already perfect would indicate an un- 
due faith in academic mechanism, and in fact the whole project has 
been a slow matter of evolution and experimentation. The plan of a 
general examination was adopted here first by the Faculty of Medicine 
in 1911; or it would be more accurate to say that the system of Con- 
tinental Europe was then followed by having two general examina- 
tions, one at the end of the laboratory studies, and the other on the 
clinical subjects at graduation. This was later replaced by a single 
examination covering the whole work of the school. At first it did not 
work very well, for it was treated too much as a review of the courses 
and produced the meagre results to which an examination of that kind 
leads. Not until after the war was its true significance appreciated, 
and since that time it has become a real standard of achievement in 
correlating the science and art of medicine, and as such has affected to 
no small extent the teaching of the courses in the school. In 1912 a 
general examination was adopted both in the Divinity School and by 
the Division of History, Government and Economics in the College; in 
the latter case with a provision for tutors as an essential part of the 
system. One of the opponents in the Faculty predicted that if success- 
ful in that division others would be under a pressure to adopt it — a 
prophecy that came true, though not for several years. Indeed, the 
plan was not at once a complete success. Tutorial work was new, and 
men equipped to undertake it were not to be found. They had to learn 
the art by their own experience, and this required devotion and time. 
Of the former the tutors showed an abundant measure, while the latter 
came of itself, but to those interested seemed to move slowly. Profes- 
sor Munro once remarked at the week-day service in the chapel that it 
is much easier to mount on wings as eagles than to walk and not faint. 
It so proved in this case, for the plan was put into effect without 
serious obstacles, but after a few years of trial it seemed in danger of 
breaking down. Difficulties were encountered, the beneficial effects 
were not at once evident, some of those in favor of it became skeptical, 
while the opponents were confirmed in their opinions; and when 
normal conditions returned at the close of the war a committee of the 
Faculty was appointed to consider whether the system should be 
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abolished altogether or extended to other departments. The issue 
seemed doubtful; but after careful consideration the committee re- 
ported that any department so desiring should be at liberty to adopt 
it. This was the turning-point. Up to that time, only the committee on 
concentration in History and Literature had adopted the plan, but 
thereafter it spread more rapidly. The departments of Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Philosophy, Fine Arts, and Music took it up; and 
although in some cases this was done at first without tutors, the need 
of these was soon felt and they were appointed. My last report re- 
ferred to the adoption of the system by the Department of Mathe- 
matics. Since then Biology and Biological Chemistry have followed, 
and thus Chemistry and Physics are now the only large departments 
that retain the older methods. 

Time enough has now passed to draw tentative conclusions about 
the results of the system in History, Government and Economics, and 
with less certainty in other departments. In spite of the additional 
work, superimposed upon the seventeen courses, the system has com- 
mended itself to the students. They appear to feel a distinctly greater 
interest in their studies; they are stimulated by the personal contact 
with their tutors; and they regard the general examination as a better 
measure of ability — in which high standing is less easily won by mere 
diligence — than the examinations in courses. Curiously enough their 
only demand for a reduction in courses, to offset the additional work 
with tutors, has come in the case of candidates for distinction. These 
men are required to prepare a thesis that takes much time, and for 
them a lightening of the course work has been asked. The Faculty, 
therefore, decided to allow, for such of these candidates as are recom- 
mended by the department and the Dean, a reduction of two courses 
to be taken both in the Senior year, or one in each of the last two 
years, solely for the purpose of freeing time to be used for study and 
writing under the guidance of the tutor. The privilege has been 
granted sparingly and has not been abused. The reports of Dean 
Moore and Dean Greenough contain statements of this: matter and of 
others bearing upon the question. 

The extent to which of late the desire for distinction at graduation 
has increased may be seen from the table on the following page. 

Of course all these men do not win distinction; and the fact that 
certain privileges relating to absence from classes are accorded to 
those inscribed as candidates has helped to swell the list. Last spring, 
indeed, the Faculty voted that no one should hereafter be so inscribed 
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PERCENTAGE OF CANDIDATES FOR DISTINCTION IN SPECIAL FIELDS 
JUNE, 1923-26 
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unless really a candidate. But, on the other hand, every year some 
men who had no desire for distinction at the end of their Freshman 
year are inspired by their tutors to strive for it later in their college 
life. Perhaps a better indication of the effect of the new system may 
be found in the percentage of men who have actually attained distine- 
tion at graduation: 
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Wie Saeees Number Percentage Number Percentage 
1922 547 114 20.8 82 15.0 
1923 | 581 139 23.9 111 18.9 
1924 584 171 29.3 | 120 20.5 
1925 | 637 > aay 27.9 136 21.4 
1926 648 184 28.4 143 22.1 





There is little use in going further back, because the requirements for 
a degree with distinction have been raised. It will be observed that 
the total percentage of men who have graduated with distinction has 
increased in the last few years, markedly so in the case of distinction 
in special subjects; this last being a more important matter than dis- 
tinction acquired by marks in courses. 

Nor is the benefit of the system hy any means confined to students 
of high academic grade. In most of the other colleges that have taken 
it up — and at the present time they are rapidly increasing — it has 
been applied only to a comparatively small group of candidates for 
honors. But here we have from the outset used it for all students 
concentrating in the departments that have adopted it. We have be- 
lieved that it is good not only for those naturally inclined to be 
scholars, but also for the men who do not begin their college life intend- 
ing to rank high. Some of them have a scholarly ambition aroused 
thereby, and more acquire an intellectual interest beyond what they 
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would otherwise possess. It was therefore gratifying to have a pro- 
fessor from another college, who attended a number of the oral ex- 
aminations last spring, inform the writer that he had been much im- 
pressed by them, and that in particular the answers of the candidates 
not seeking distinction seemed to him to show clearly the success of 
the system. A technical critic might say that what we have done 
is little more than to adapt to undergraduate instruction the principles ~ 
and methods long in use for men working for a doctorate of philosophy 
in graduate schools. To a great extent that is true, and it is not a 
criticism but a commendation; and in fact some of the theses by under- 
graduate candidates for distinction have been in quality, if not in 
extent, worthy of the doctorate. The fact is that, after the period of 
transition from high school is accomplished, college instruction ought 
to be conducted by university methods. The student should acquire 
as soon as possible the capacity for self-education under guidance, 
which is the essence of all training in the art of thought, and the 
foundation of the later education that continues through life. No 
doubt the transfer of graduate methods to college will involve changes 
in the graduate schools also, and it is wholly to be desired. In 
America we have been teaching in college what ought to be taught, 
and by methods that ought to be finished, in the secondary school; and 
we have been using in the graduate school methods that should not be 
carried beyond the college. It is partly for this reason that the Ameri- 
can college youth, as a class, has customs, immature modes of thought, 
an attitude towards its diversions, and lack of a sense of responsibility 
for its own education that belong to school-boys. Here, at least, this is 
less true of the undergraduates of the present day than of those of the 
past, as may be seen by the attitude of our students compared with 
that of alumni. The problem is one on which all colleges are working, 
and our contribution thereto — and one in which we have reason to 
feel encouraged — is the general examination and tutorial system. 
Pioneers must expect to meet with obstacles that they have not fore- 
seen, and this has been no exception. Starting with the principle that 
conferences with the tutor should not be enforced by college discipline, 
that the tutor should not, like the instructor in a course, report to the 
Dean’s office failures to attend, there was a fear that the negligent 
student would not keep his appointments; and in some cases that 
proved to be true. But this difficulty has steadily diminished, and an- 
other of the opposite kind has been revealed. The candidates for dis- 
tinction, especially in the last year, when they are preparing their 
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theses and the general examination is drawing near, call upon the tutor 
for a great deal of attention, so much as to make it very hard for him 
to pursue his own studies and research. This is due in part, but only in 
part, to the large number of his pupils, for it is not only that he has too 
many of them, but also that they break up his time in a way to inter- 
fere with his consecutive work. It places him at a disadvantage as 
compared with his colleagues who are giving courses. How to relieve 
the tutors is not an easy problem, but it is one which must be solved, 
and to which earnest consideration is now being given. 

Much of the evil in the world comes from errors in ideas, from a 
simple failure to think clearly and to grasp the essential, as distin- 
guished from the superficial, elements in a situation. We are apt to 
form a habit without considering whither it leads, or to have a dim idea 
of an object, adopt a means of reaching it, forget the object and de- 
velop the means until it is quite inconsistent with the object to be at- 
tained. These things are true of college athletics. Beginning as volun- 
tary games played by those who enjoyed them, they became contests 
between teams of different colleges, attracted more and more attention, 
became more and more expensive, until they wholly outgrew the 
capacity of the undergraduates to manage them, and expanded into 
great spectacles attracting vast audiences and collecting great sums in 
gate money to be used in an elaborate system of coaching. At present 
the intercollegiate sports resemble less those of fifty years ago than 
they do the world series of the professional baseball leagues, the games 
in the Coliseum in Rome, or the races in Constantinople which brought 
Justinian into conflict with the populace. Since intercollegiate ath- 
letics must now be under the control of the authorities of the university 
or college, is it not well that we should consider what their real object 
and utility are? Surely, as the aim in instruction is to give education 
to all, that in athletics should be the physical culture of all. To devote 
attention almost wholly to intercollegiate teams is no more justified 
than to devote attention almost exclusively to high scholars with 
comparatively little care for the rest of the student body; and indeed, 
it is less justified, because the high scholars are often being prepared 
for a life of scholarship, but the members of the teams are not being 
prepared for the career of professional athletes. As the object of teach- 
ing is to develop the intellectual qualities of every mind to the fullest 
possible extent, so the object of athletics is the greatest physical de- 
velopment of all; and if that be the object, athletic exercise should be 
encouraged and opportunities therefor provided for all. Now inter- 
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collegiate contests are a vital element in maintaining athletic interest, 
for what men admire, that they do; but like other things, these contests 
are a means to an end, which tend in the popular mind to become an 
end in themselves. The true end lies in promoting physical develop- 
ment and well-being throughout the student body. For this purpose in- 
tramural contests should be promoted, to give healthy exercise under 
the stimulus of competition to as many men as possible, and therefore 
Mr. William J. Bingham, who holds the newly created office of Direc- 
tor of Athletics, has added to the class teams other games between 
dormitories. 

The present method of conducting football games certainly calls out 
a considerable number of competitors for the squad, but it has seri- 
ous defects. It tends to confine attention to the team, which plays a 
match with another college every Saturday from early in October un- 
til Thanksgiving. Formerly we played a second string of men against 
the smaller colleges, but this was not regarded by them as courteous, 
and their teams have improved so much as to call forth our best efforts. 
In fact, even a college with a small number of undergraduates which 
strives to recruit the best athletes from the schools, and hires the best 
coach to train them, stands a good chance of beating a great university 
that does not regard the winning of football victories as the prime ob- 
ject in higher education, and therefore does not resort to the same 
methods. Having great intercollegiate games every Saturday through- 
out the autumn in a stadium filled with many thousand spectators is 
not well either for members of the team or for the student body. It 
tends to disturb seriously the work of education, and still more to dis- 
tort in the minds of the public and of the alumni the real object of the 
college. Intercollegiate games should be played, in so far as they pro- 
mote the objects for which the college exists, not in order to maintain 
a form of sport. They should be conducted for the benefit of the stu- 
dents by them and by the appropriate authorities of the university, not 
by others to furnish entertainment to alumni and the public. With 
these ideas in mind, the Director of Athletics has desired to reduce the 
excessive prominence of the games which precede the great final con- 
test with Yale that closes the season; and supported unanimously by 
the Committee on Athletics, he decided to do so by not playing con- 
tinuously, year after year, with any other college. This is the first at- 
tempt to grapple with a problem generally felt to be very serious by 
the people responsible for the welfare of American colleges. It is a 
courageous move, because it is certain to encounter opposition; but it 
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is one that deserves the support of all men who appreciate the duty 
that colleges owe to the progress of higher education in this country. 

Another question discussed in the last report was that of supplying 
meals for the students. There it was remarked that since the war the 
desire had increased for what they call “eating around”’ — that is, 
taking their meals in different places and especially at cafeterias. This 
was carried so far that the attendance at Memorial Hall became too 
small to permit the service to be conducted there without a heavy loss, 
and the hall was closed. The difficulty is not in obtaining adequate 
food, for that supplied by the best cafeterias is good enough, and the 
Union, which furnishes excellent meals at a cost that is not excessive, 
can serve more men than have been eating there. Yet digestive 
troubles are much more common than they should be, and are ascribed 
to the feeding habits of the students. The real defects in the present 
condition are two. First, the students take their meals irregularly, do 
not know what to select, and for want of companionship eat much too 
fast. Second, a solitary, and therefore a hurried, meal is not so well 
assimilated as one eaten leisurely among friends; and most important 
of all, it is not an occasion for meeting or making friends. If one of the 
benefits of college is its social side; if the friendships there knit are 
woven for life; if men with cultivated interests and tastes gain from 
conversation with one another as well as from formal instruction, 
then the habit of social intercourse at meals ought to be a regular part 
of college life. In short, club tables should be encouraged as much as 
possible. But private boarding-houses where such tables were pro- 
vided have disappeared, while the cafeterias and public restaurants 
cannot afford to reserve the space for them; and hence it is only in the 
private clubs, and in dining-halls maintained by the University, that 
an opportunity for them can be offered. 

The clubs that have dining-rooms fill a considerable part of the need, 
and inquiries made by the Comptroller show that the number of meals 
served there is equivalent to feeding regularly over seven hundred men. 
But except in the smaller clubs the members do not appear to take 
their meals regularly at these places. The Hasty Pudding Club, for 
example, with a dining-room that can seat one hundred and fifty men 
at a time, serves on the average a hundred meals of all kinds a day; 
and so strong is the desire to vary the place of eating that, although 
this club offers board by the week, at a price not only much lower than 
that charged for all the separate meals for seven days, but lower than 
the separate meals for men who go away on Saturday afternoon over 
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Sunday, yet at the time of writing not a single member was paying by 
the week. 

Nevertheless, there are signs of discontent with present conditions, 
and a demand for a university dining-hall. This is especially marked 
among the Freshmen, who are well satisfied with the board in their 
halls and want to have something like it next year. Appreciating the 
importance of a return to the older custom of club tables, the Corpora- 
tion is prepared to meet the demand whenever it proves to be serious 
enough to warrant the attempt. For the present, Memorial Hall is 
thought by the students too remote from the centre of residence, and 
is associated in their minds with past failure. The Corporation ,is 
therefore willing to build a new hall where the church formerly stood 
on Mt. Auburn Street if a sufficient number of students in the college 
or professional schools will agree to form club tables there; and it will 
be conducted, in regard to variety and expense, in accordance with 
their wishes. The matter is in their hands. They cannot be persuaded 
to do what they do not wish, and while desiring a better system, they 
find it hard to change their habits. The Union has offered a room for 
club tables as an earnest for a future building, but as yet only one has 
been formed. The transformation in attitude will take time, but we 
may hope that it will not be very long. 


The Report closes with comment on the work of the graduate schools,a 
record of losses and new appointments, and an acknowledgment of gifts. 


EARLY GRADUATE DEGREES CONFERRED 
BY HARVARD 


By EARL L. W. HECK, ’20 


a. ELIOT returned from Europe in 1867 after a two 
years’ study of British and Continental universities. He was 
elected President of Harvard College in 1869. His first report to the 
Board of Overseers is dated January 7, 1871, covering the academic 
year 1869-70; and in this report is an account of the first fruits of his 
undertaking to establish Harvard on a parity with the great European 
universities. For in 1870 the following section of the Statutes and Laws 
of Harvard College was repealed: 

The Degree of Master of Arts is conferred in course on every Bachelor of 
Arts of three years’ standing, on payment of the usual fee, who in the interval 
shall have sustained a good moral character. 
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Only two A.M. degrees recorded separately as such were thus con- 
ferred; the first on Charles S. Lester in 1869; and the second in 1870 
on James M. Stenett, of the University of Rochester. After com- 
mencement, 1872, candidates for all Harvard degrees were required 
to attend examinations. No Master Degrees were conferred in 1873, 
but in 1874 eight were conferred according to the new regulations, 
showing that at this early date there was a demand at Harvard for 
graduate courses. 

It is generally believed that graduate education in American col- 
leges began at Johns Hopkins. This is true in a sense, but the first 
Ph.D. degree to be conferred by an American college was given by 
Yale in 1861, fifteen years before Johns Hopkins’s first Commence- 
ment. Johns Hopkins had been established in 1867; the graduate 
school, being an integral part of the new university, was technically 
begun in that year. Courses were not given, however, until 1873. A 
graduate school had, in the meantime, been established at Harvard 
in the spring of 1872 and graduate courses were announced to begin 
the following autumn. The first mention of the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in a president’s report occurs in President Eliot’s for 
1871-72. 

The scheme contemplates residence of one year for the Master’s degree, of 
two years for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and three years for the de- 


gree of Doctor of Science, examinations for all three degrees, and the presenta- 
tion of theses, by candidates for either doctorate. 


The first mention of these doctoral degrees in the General Catalogue 
is in the second edition for 1871-72, published, apparently, late in the 
spring of 1872: 

The degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Science have recently 
been established. The Academic Council, a body composed of the President, 


Professors, Assistant Professors, conducts the examinations for these degrees 
and recommends candidates to the corporation.... 


Two Ph.D. degrees were conferred in 1873; one, in Mathematics 
on William Elwood Byerly, ’71, now Professor Emeritus; the other on 
Charles Leavitt Beals Whitney, ’71, in History. Professor Byerly’s 
thesis is entitled “The Heat of the Sun,” and was probably the first to 
have been passed on by the Academic Council, as it heads the long list 
of doctoral theses deposited in Harvard College Library. The same 
year John Trowbridge, ’65, received the first Harvard S.D. The 
second degree of Doctor of Science was held by Nathaniel S. Shaler, 
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for many years head of the Department of Geology. After 1876 both 
doctorate degrees were commonly conferred. 

Among the distinguished scholars who held graduate doctoral de- 
grees from Harvard conferred before 1880 are William Keith Brooks, 
1875, Zodlogy; G. Stanley Hall, 1878, Philosophy; James Laurence 
Laughlin, 1876, History; and William Everett, 1875, Classical 
Philology and Archeology. 


THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE 
By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN, ’84 


 ¥ judge the height of a tree we must retreat from it, and to guess 
the size of a man we must wait for posterity. This much may be 
hazarded about Tom Osborne, — that his career will not be forgotten, 
for it is identified with a perennial subject, Prison Reform. The whole 
tenor of his life calls up some of the most persistent ideas in the world’s 
history, and sends the thinker to some of the world’s greatest minds for 
light on the subject. Moreover, his interests and activities throw into 
prominence the social and political conditions of America in his own 
day, and show up as in a camera obscura many things that one might 
guess at but could not see clearly before they had passed into history. 

Tom Osborne's maternal ancestors were old New England puritans 
who at an early date intermarried with Pennsylvania Quakers; and his 
activities revealed the best qualities of both inheritances, together with 
a romantic element which was peculiarly his own. Lucretia Mott, the 
well-known lecturer and reformer, was his great aunt. His mother’s 
sister married a son of William Lloyd Garrison, and the tradition of 
piety and public spirit had endured in the family for many generations 
before Tom was born. His father, David M. Osborne, was a magnifi- 
cent type of the other kind of mid-century American, — the large- 
boned, sturdy, benevolent, not highly educated but highly endowed, 
self-made master-builder of a fortune, who is liked and trusted by his 
countryside. 

Thomas Mott Osborne was born in 1859, being the only son of D. M. 
Osborne, the pioneer manufacturer of farm implements whose great 
business was a feature in the growth of the town of Auburn, New York. 
He was educated at Milton Academy, graduated from Harvard in the 
class of 84, was married in 1886 to Agnes Devens of Boston, who died 
in 1896 leaving four sons. After leaving college Osborne immediately 
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entered public life, served on the Auburn Board of Education from 
1885-91 and from 1891-94. In 1888 he presided at a meeting in favor 
of Tariff Reform, though his family had been Republican. In 1892 he 
became a Delegate to the Democratic National Convention, and in 
1894 a candidate for Lieutenant Governor on the Citizens Union 
Ticket. In 1900 Osborne refused to support Bryan and his “free 
silver” plank. In 1902 he was elected Mayor of Auburn, in 1904 was 
reélected. In 1905 he founded the Auburn Citizen and was president 
of the company thereafter till the time of his death. In 1906 he was a 
delegate to the State Democratic Convention in the fight against 
Hearst. In 1907 he was one of the two Democratic members of the 
State Public Service Commission. In 1908, “free silver’ being dead, 
he supported Bryan for President. 

In the meantime he had been serving an apprenticeship in the great 
Corporation which he had inherited, and in 1886 had succeeded to the 
presidency of the Company at the age of 26. He continued as president 
for seventeen years, when the business was absorbed by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. In 1899 he attended the Conference on 
Trusts in Chicago, and in 1907 was a delegate to the Conference at 
Washington on the Extension of Foreign Trade. In 1896 he became a 
trustee of Wells College, Aurora. 

During all these years Osborne was the leading spirit in the social, 
charitable, musical, dramatic and educational interests of the city of 
Auburn. He organized and for a time conducted an amateur orchestra, 
arranged for visiting orchestras and musicians and took part in every 
form of communal endeavor. His relations to labor were friendly and 
came about through the hundreds of employees whom he had, as it 
were, inherited and with whom he grew up. 

It may be doubted whether any man since the days of Aristotle more 
completely fulfilled the functions of the good citizen than Osborne did, 
and the confidence and affection which he inspired in his fellow citizens 
shows that the community was worthy of the man. For all of Tom 
Osborne’s contacts were personal. This is the key to his life. He was 
not an abstract thinker nor a man of dogmas, but a practical, sensitive, 
galvanic, enterprising, fearless experimenter who trusted his instincts 
and moved on from one enterprise to the next as life presented them. 

In our College days Osborne was a tall, poetic-looking youth who 
took some part in athletics but was chiefly prominent as the manager 
of the College dramatic performances — extravaganzas and comic 
operas, — and as the leader of the Pierian Sodality, the College orches- 
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tra. He knew Gilbert & Sullivan’s operas by heart, both words and 
music, played on the piano on the slightest provocation, and belonged 
to the A.D. Club, the Alpha Delta Phi, and was interested in literature 
and intelligent conversation. I should say that taking him all in all 
and considering his ancestry, his early surroundings and his outlook on 
life, he came to college with as many advantages as a young American 
can hope for. 

At what date Tom first became interested in the reformation of 
prisoners I do not know. There is no reference to the prison question 
in the following verses which I extract from a doggerel address that 
I delivered at the 25th Anniversary of the class of ’84 in 1909. They 
give a picture of him as he appeared to his classmates at that time. 


Osborne, of thee we had expected much, 

Even in thy youth, before the fates declared 
The meaning of a brow that wore a touch 

Of sadness and of talent, we had dared 

To prophesy some mystic gain for thee; 

I know not what, — some palm, some victory. 


And thou hast overrun all expectation, 

Not in the brightness of a single deed, 

But in the wealth and richness of donation 

That has a hand for every human need; 

And like a vine that hangs above the street 

Blossoms in charities that make the world smell sweet. 


We lost him of course at graduation, but I kept up with him by 
correspondence and in occasional meetings about lost causes in which 
we both happened to be interested; for it must be remembered that the 
decade of the Eighties was marked by civic movements: by impulses of 
independence from party and from political dogma, by the desire of 
the individual to escape from a servitude to majorities. Courage and 
hope were in the air. Tom’s own life forms the best comment on the 
period. His classmates, like the rest of the world, came to know of 
Tom’s ideals and projects chiefly through his adversities. Auburn 
prison lay at his door: it was inevitable that he should include the place 
in his civic interests. At an early period he became impressed with the 
part played by the judicial and penal institutions of society in imped- 
ing the moral reform of any one who had fallen into the clutches of their 
machinery. This problem occupied his mind as he extended his ac- 
quaintance among the prisoners — who appeared to him to defy 
classification — each one was a special case. The subject absorbed his 
thought and became to him a mission. His friends among the prisoners 
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filled his mind with illustrations of the evils of the whole system, his 
reading with arguments. He made a study of the whole literature of 
Prison Reform, — a literature in which theory predominates, — but 
theory never for a moment took Osborne’s attention off the convicted 
man. It was for the benefit of this man that all prisons existed. The 
duty of society to protect itself was fulfilled by the shutting up of a 
prisoner. All historic and psychological theories about the “ criminal: 
type,” the “criminal class,”’ fell on his ears in vain. He could find no 
type, he could see no class, he could see only men who were helpless, 
suffering, caught in the treadmill of physical and moral perdition. 
His mind gradually focussed upon a single question, which had been 
confused and all but lost in the technical literature of the subject, much 
of it emanating from the historic leaders of European thought. This 
question was how to reform the individual prisoner. 

For Osborne there was no difference in function between the galleys 
of the middle ages, the Old Bailey of London, or our own Sing Sing of 
to-day, — and a detention camp for refractory boys. In searching for 
a clue to his question his eye rested on the George Junior Republic (of 
which he was a director) where self government, remunerative labor 
and the Honor System had been tried with some success; and he saw in 
that institution the germ he was in search of, — the germ of self- 
respect. His many public and quasi-public activities had given him 
practice in controversial writing, lecturing and speaking. His presence 
was handsome, and his earnestness transparent and effective. All his 
interests in life and all his faculties now became concentrated on the 
prison question and he brought it forward in public in every way that 
was open to him. 

The logic of his argument was at one with the warmth of his nature. 
He was full of sympathy for the unfortunate. He loved the prisoners 
individually. To do so was his gift and his destiny. The number of 
people who are so gifted is not large at any time. To most people 
prisoners represent a nuisance, an expense, a nagging, moral, insoluble 
problem. Most men regard a prison-reformer with uneasiness because 
he irritates their conscience. They think of him as somehow a part of 
the nuisance. This prejudice against the general subject was intensified 
among delicate-minded persons by learning that Osborne had put on 
prison garb and passed a week in jail in order to know how it felt. He 
was led to do this by a desire to study facts, by the hope of equalizing 
himself as far as possible with the unfortunates and by the instinct of 
a great agitator who knows his own function: it was the way to get 
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heard. As it turned out the experience saved him from making a false 
start with his Welfare League, for he learned during this week which he 
spent in jail that the prisoners’ experience of spies and “‘stool-pigeons” 
had made them so suspicious of all aid from above that the League must 
absolutely originate with the jail birds themselves, or it would have no 
chance of success. 

The fortunate circumstances of a sympathetic State Governor and 
a friendly Warden of Auburn Prison enabled Osborne very gradually 
and with great wisdom to introduce his Welfare League into that 
prison, to obtain for the prisoners many alleviations of their sufferings 
and to implant in the breasts both of the prisoners and of the manage- 
ment a spirit of hope. Osborne even established an Honor Camp where 
certain of the prisoners were permitted to work on the roads un- 
watched and to receive pay for their labors. His plans had worked on 
the whole with such good results in Auburn Prison that a subsequent 
Governor of the State appointed him Warden of Sing Sing for the 
purpose of introducing his new system in that large institute. 

But now came the rub. There are certain universal principles which 
are only understood by special students. One of them is that the 
general public must be saturated with an idea before any practical im- 
provement which embodies the idea can be introduced. The second is 
that reform does not consist in a gentle indoctrination of benevolent 
feelings. Reform means the taking of a bone from a dog: reform 
means belling the cat. And it is through these early stages of depriving 
the dog of his bone and of belling the cat that the ear of the general 
public is reached. Even then one is still at the beginning of things so 
far as a special betterment of actual conditions is concerned. The 
typical reformers of the world know these principles, and they generally 
contrive to get themselves into jail in the progress of pushing their 
idea: they preach from the pillory. 

Osborne’s success in Auburn prison was the result of so many fortu- 
nate circumstances as almost to blind a man to the natural course of 
human things. But he was soon to have an experience of the normal. 
For he was to be made Warden of Sing Sing, a far greater and more 
difficult institution. Here was indeed a clearing-house of various kinds 
of abuse. 

The iniquities of mankind, which in all ages have centered about its 
prisons, surrounded Sing Sing in the form of a political prison-ring 
whose emoluments were threatened by Osborne’s appearance. The 
prison authorities were made angry by Osborne’s militant attitude, 
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and here arises a point which perhaps I should have mentioned earlier, 
—the acrimony of reformers. The Hebrew prophets are the most 
familiar example of this quality of harsh speech, and it is shared by 
most of the Christian reformers of later times. The greatest example 
of a prophet who was imperturbably calm is the pagan, Socrates; and 
one is obliged to reflect that his gigantic intellectuality did not save 
him from death through the machinations of a political ring. The 
same must be said of the selfless and gentle martyr, Sir Thomas More. 
The fierceness of militant righteousness is proverbial, and whether it 
helps or hurts the cause of righteousness we do not know. It certainly 
gives an excuse for the cavils of protesting conservatives, especially 
in a country like America where good nature is thought to be the first 
virtue. But this fierceness also cuts into the smug illusions of the stand- 
patters, and is the only known solvent which can do this. My own be- 
lief is that the bone taken from the dog is always the real point of the 
contest. Material interests are at the bottom of moral controversies. 
Power is at stake. Thought attacks power, and power defends itself. 
As a result of the contest a whole hierarchy of underlying conservative 
forces is brought to the surface. 

Osborne’s work in Sing Sing turned out to be so serious an attack 
upon an ancient citadel of evil that its defenders both visible and in- 
visible mustered to the fray. The term “Satan’s Invisible Empire,” 
used by W. T. Stead to describe the fighting power of an entrenched 
abuse, seems to be accurate; and the conspiracy against Osborne 
which followed his attacks on the citadel, resulted in a dastardly at- 
tack upon his private character in proceedings before the Grand Jury. 
He was charged with the lowest of human vices. His experience in this 
vividly recalls a chapter in the life of W. T. Stead. 

I was in London in the summer of 1885 when the Pall Mall Gazette 
was making its revelations as to the purchase for immoral purposes of 
little girls from their parents in the slums of London at the usual price 
of £5, and under a system which the law permitted. It had for years 
been generally believed that the population of England included a 
class of wealthy degenerates who kept the trade alive. The law as it 
stood declared that any child of thirteen was legally competent to 
consent to her own seduction. It also refused to allow little girls of 
eight to give evidence against the monsters who had outraged them, on 
the ground that the victims were too young to understand the nature 
of an oath. The law against abduction... provided no adequate 
punishment for those who trafficked in womanhood. 
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A bill to correct these evils had twice been passed by the Lords and 
blocked by the Commons. Parliament was in session, but Gladstone’s 
defeat at the polls made it certain that a third defeat awaited the meas- 
ure. The leaders of the Commons, when interviewed, declared that 
they were going to introduce no bills during that session, and certainly 
not the child bill. W. T. Stead, Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, there- 
upon went into the slums of London in the pretended character of a 
bad man and produced a dozen little girls who had been sold to him 
through the usual trade channels. 

It was in the midst of the excitement that followed Stead’s publica- 
tion of these facts that I arrived in London. Nothing else was talked of 
in the drawing rooms, clubs, cafés, on the street, in railway carriages. 
There was such a furore of moral passion as England had never known 
before, and in the midst of it the bills were passed by the Commons. 
In the following November, however, Stead was indicted and sent to 
jail for three months, under a charge from the judge that amounted to 
a direction to the jury that they must convict. A microscopic search 
of Stead’s documents had showed that in one case the legal consent of 
the supposed father of the child had not been obtained. The father 
was produced in court. Stead had violated the law. 

Stead’s trial lasted several days and of course excited as much fury 
as the revelations themselves. Moreover, it subsequently turned out 
that this particular little girl was born out of wedlock, so that the 
consent of the titular father had not been necessary. The point il- 
lustrated by this case is that there was enough come-back in the Under- 
world of London to arouse the whole of England’s ponderous legal 
machinery in the cause of punishing the man who had braved that 
Underworld. Just how these things are done can never be found out. 
I do not suppose that the eminent Judge who directed the jury to 
convict had an interest in the traffic. But he was reachable by influ- 
ence of some kind, — by party, by caste, by prejudice, by tempera- 
ment, by association. He was brought to heel. 

In Osborne’s case there was more to be urged, — I will not say in 
justification, but in explanation of the hostility against him, than in 
the case of Stead. Osborne was intolerant of the “stupidity” of his 
superiors (the State Governor and the Superintendent of Prisons) and 
resented their interference in his administration, which he interpreted, 
sometimes justly, and I believe sometimes unjustly, as a deliberate 
attempt to break down his administration. He was at all times very 

free in his criticism of the “old system” as he always called it, and this 
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was most keenly resented by the wardens of the other New York State 
PrisonS (Clinton and Great Meadow) who naturally regarded the 
criticism as abuse of themselves. It was in these other prisons (to which 
Osborne had exiled some of the worst men in Sing Sing) that the con- 
spiracy against him was hatched. The wardens were only too credu- 
lous of the filthy tales that these derelicts told about him. 

The “system” which Osborne replaced included contracts for sup- 
plies of all kinds and the graft incidental to them. This was certainly 
one of the most important elements of the case. Indeed the politicians 
(District Attorney, etc.) who managed the prosecution, had a grievance 
in the very fact of Osborne’s appointment. Osborne was an up-state 
man and a Democrat; and yet as warden of Sing Sing, he was holding 
a fat office with considerable patronage at his disposal — an office 
that had always been a perquisite of the Machine in Westchester 
County. Meanwhile the State Government was in Republican hands 
and Osborne’s official superiors were his party opponents. 

I have just examined 298 obituaries of Thomas Mott Osborne and 
‘there is only one of them from which a close reader could guess the 
nature of the charges of which he was accused. The American people 
is nice-mouthed and fastidious, hates to face ugly things or impute bad 
motives; loves to forget the unpleasant. Yet at the time of Osborne’s 
indictment by the Grand Jury of Westchester County for disobedience 
to superiors, the American people understood perfectly well the nature 
of the charges — which were not named in the indictment, but were 
presented to that Jury — namely, homosexual practices imputed to 
Osborne in connection with the lowest of humanity. At the time the 
charges were made I attended a public concert in New York — one 
of those small public concerts where everybody knows everybody — 
when Osborne appeared in the audience. He was gazed at with a chill 
of awed curiosity. You could have cut the atmosphere with a knife. I 
have never been the center of that particular kind of observation, but 
I believe it to be the most acute ordeal through which an innocent 
human being can pass. 

It is a strange fact that if you accuse a respectable man of a small 
crime, people will scout the idea; but if you accuse him of murdering 
his best friend they will tend to believe it. The greater the crime, the 
more credit it gets. As men approach the unknowable they become 
credulous. It is almost unbelievable what power there is in any vague 
suggestion of evil, and makes one suspect that “Satan’s Invisible 
Empire” is nearer to us than we could wish. I remember thinking, 
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while I listened to the music that evening, that if I should ever by 
chance be similarly accused, half of my acquaintances would half-be- 
lieve the charge, and never forget it. 

The case against Osborne never came to trial, but was dismissed by 
the Court because of the flimsy character of the evidence on which the 
indictment was founded. From the point of view of pure philosophic 
theory Osborne should have employed no lawyers and made no de- 
fense. He should have folded his hands, and, in case of conviction, 
taken his way toward the jail, saying, “You are sending me to the 
place where I can best continue my work.”” But Tom was a fighter, not 
a mystic; a hero, not a philosopher. He was reinstated as warden of 
Sing Sing; but the nerves and memories of all parties made the time 
unpropitious for the starting-up of ideal reform movements in the 
prison, and he soon resigned the post. 

In the meantime his fame had spread to foreign lands, as he dis- 
covered when he lectured to crowded audiences in England and 
Scotland. He had not merely formulated a new idea, but he had 
tried it on, and all the European penologists were interested in his 
work. In 1916 Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels appointed him 
as head of the United States Naval Prison at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, with the rank of lieutenant commander in the Naval Reserve, a 
post of which he was justly proud and happy, for the war-spirit en- 
abled him to introduce his reforms under circumstances of universal 
hopefulness and enthusiasm. I believe that this experience at Ports- 
mouth was the happiest of his life. After the war he continued to be 
closely identified with the American Legion. 

Whatever Yale man it may have been who first suggested that 
Osborne should give the lectures on prisons (afterward published by 
the Yale University Press under the title “Society and Prisons”) all 
those who value Osborne’s memory and work are greatly indebted to 
Yale. This book is Osborne’s self. I once spoke to him in praise of it 
and he treated the matter as a thing of no consequence, something he 
had thrown off to distract his mind at the time of his troubles. But the 
fact is that his talks as printed have every quality of a good book. 
They are good-natured, witty, short, spontaneous, unconscious. As a 
writer Tom was generally long winded, as a politician he was too 
trenchant. But these were lectures; and the lecturer’s first function is 
to entertain, to please, to stimulate, to attract. In these happy talks 
Osborne conveyed all that he was not writer, artist or thinker enough 
to convey by other modes of utterance. They express both his specific 
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intellectual contribution to the theory of prisons and his own personal 
endowment of force and genius. 

The influence of Osborne’s public activities has passed into American 
life for whatever that influence may count for. But this book remains. 
It expresses the imaginative, whimsical elements of his nature. Tom 
had a talent for dealing with children. An acquaintance once told 
me that he had seen Osborne take a little girl on his knees and begin to 
talk to her, telling her stories of some sort, as my friend supposed — 
for the child remained as in a trance; and this scene was recalled to me 
by reading the following pages in “Society and Prisons.”” The anec- 
dote, as Osborne gives it, has the beauty of a myth, and vaguely recalls 
Hans Andersen. It concerns the work of Auburn prisoners at road- 
making in the so-called Honor Camp. 


Two of my camp-mates — big, powerful, rough fellows; one of them bred in 
the slums of the great city, the other the product of a prominent juvenile in- 
stitution and of several prisons — were assigned to work on a stretch of the 
highway where every morning there passed on their way to school a timid 
little girl of eleven or twelve years of age and a sullen-looking boy of two or 
three years older. The smiling faces and cheery greetings of the two gray- 
clothed convicts soon thawed the reserve of the children, and a pleasant 
acquaintance arose; for the golden curls and sweet face of the little girl 
seemed to bring the very warmth and light of the sun to the hearts of the men 
so long separated from their families and forbidden even the sight of women 
and children. 

Soon the boy and girl were pouring their troubles into the ears of their 
sympathetic friends; and there was real trouble to tell. They had been placed 
in the care of a neighboring farmer by their father, whose second marriage had 
given them an indifferent, if not unkind, stepmother with a child of her own. 
The farmer was not only overworking and ill-treating the boy; but he was 
half starving both children; and day after day the two convicted criminals 
would quietly lay aside from their own scanty breakfast enough to make two 
sandwiches to slip into the lunch-box of the children. 

On the day I returned to camp for my second stay, I was taken aside by one 
of the convicts, who told me the story of these children; told me that the boy, 
after seriously debating with himself the question of suicide, had decided to 
run away and go West. “‘ You must do something for those children,” said my 
friend, the prisoner, to me; “you must save them.” 

“Yes, Jack,” I answered: “‘I shall be glad to do what I can”: and then I 
started to talk of his own affairs and the chances of a pardon or commutation 
for himself, 

But Jack was not to be diverted from his subject. “Don’t you bother about 
my pardon now,” he said. Then he went on to tell how the boy had begun his 
plans of running away by stealing from the farmer a small sum of money. 
“And Tom,” Jack continued, with the tears running down his cheeks, “you 
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know what that means. It means that he’s following right along in our 
tracks, straight into state prison. For God’s sake do something to save 


them.” 
As soon as practicable I got into communication with the father and sent 


him out to see for himself. 


Osborne then proceeds to give the prison records of the two men 
who had saved the children. 

Osborne came to be the one human being whom hundreds of prison- 
ers trusted, and their feeling for him communicated itself to the 
prisoners throughout all the jails of America. The wardens of these 
places were, quite mistakenly, averse to receiving visits from him for 
fear that some demonstration or outburst might follow on the part of 
the inmates. His great influence must be accepted as a fact. There 
was a messianic element in his nature and from him a power went out 
towards his prisoners that was, so far as I know, never abused. He was 
occasionally disappointed in some one of them. Prisoners ran away, 
broke their paroles and relapsed. 

That a man who lives in such moral exaltation as to see the divine in 
human nature is sure to be betrayed now and then goes without saying. 
Such betrayals, which in Tom’s case became known once or twice 
through a resort of one of Tom’s favorites to Tom’s intimates to get 
money on false pretenses, gave a justification to cynical persons, and 
his failures were remembered. The many whom he saved we do not 
know; and I doubt whether his failures would average higher than one 
in twelve. Put it how you will, apparent failure is inherent in all faith; 
and as to real and ultimate failure, — whether in regard to a particular 
case or as to a whole career, — we can never find out whether there be 
such a thing or not. 

Tom’s sudden death brought a dramatic close to a life filled with 
dramas. His funeral was very impressive. The plain square Unitarian 
Church at Auburn was packed to the doors and the wide street in front 
of it was corded at the sidewalks where the people were massed. After 
the service a concourse of citizens followed the bier to Auburn Prison 

and the body, dressed in the Portsmouth uniform, was laid in an open 
coffin, in a narrow corridor while the prisoners, released from their 
wards, filed past him in endless procession to the auditorium where a 
second service was to be held. I never had known how many men there 
were in fourteen hundred. As he lay there he looked extraordinarily 
handsome and severe. Most of the passing prisoners seemed under- 
sized and almost crouched as they went by, looking at him furtively, 
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all much affected and some of them in tears. The solemnity of their 
silent good-byes was moving in the extreme. 

Osborne both in his talk and writings was singularly free from 
Biblical allusions. Yet nothing but the Hebrew metaphors can express 
his relation to his prisoners. “‘A bruised reed shall he not break, and the 
smoking flax shall he not quench; he shall bring forth judgment unto 
truth.” “Bring forth the blind people that have eyes and the deaf 
that have ears.” “He was numbered with the transgressors and made 
intercession for the transgressors.” 


PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM 
By SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS, S. T. D. ’99 


yAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM was born in 1864, graduated 

. from Harvard College in 1886, and had been minister of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, since 1900. He served the Univer- 
sity as University Preacher and as member of-the Board of Overseers. 

He could say, like the Shunamite woman in the Old Testament, “I 
dwell with mine own people.”” He was in an unusual sense a repre- 
sentative man. He represented a great New England tradition. As 
one of the successors of William Ellery Channing he belonged to a group 
of men who believed at the same time in intellectual freedom and in 
a historical order that must be respected. It was not always easy for 
them to preserve their balance between conflicting forces, but their 
general aim was clear. 

Dr. Frothingham was a natural Broad-Churchman. He cared very 
little for denominational distinctions, or for controversies about doc- 
trines. He saw in the Christian Church a great institution which had 
answered men’s needs in the past and which lent itself readily to the 
new needs of the present. As a minister he felt free to do constructive 
work. 

As a preacher Frothingham was free from sensationalism and senti- 
mentalism. His method was one of direct appeal to the intelligence 
and moral earnestness of his hearers. His style was distinguished by 
perfect clarity. He chose illustrations that really illustrated his theme 
and were not mere rhetorical ornaments. The volumes of his pub- 
lished sermons reveal his manly sincerity. Many of his qualities were 
those which belong to a statesman, but in his preaching he always 
addressed the individual and dealt with his problems. 
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During the last decade Frothingham’s mind turned more and more 
to the question: can we avoid another world war? He could not make 
the appeal to individuals, after the manner of many pacifists. The 
refusal of the individual to take part in war does not prevent the great 
calamity. War is made by nations and peace must be made and pre- 
served by international agreements. 

In the League of Nations Frothingham found the one hopeful way 
to world-peace, and it was a great sorrow to him that the United 
States should decline to take part in the deliberations at Geneva. 
When he returned from his yearly visit to Europe, he renewed his 
efforts at persuasion. 

His most ambitious literary work was his life of Edward Everett. 
There was a certain audacity in his choice of a subject, for Everett 
after enjoying great fame in his lifetime had become a shadowy figure 
to this generation. Nevertheless, Frothingham succeeded in making 
him live again. He did this without resorting to the means by which 
biographers of the new school add brillianey to their work by ironical 
touches. A certain old-fashioned stateliness in Everett’s manner in- 
vites irreverent comment but Frothingham wisely abstained. He 
however points out fairly enough the limitations of one who was a 
notable and versatile American, and very influential in his day. 

During his ministry in New Bedford, from 1889 to 1900, Frothing- 
ham interested himself in industrial problems. The city itself was 
adapting itself to new conditions. The wealth gained from the sea 
must be used for manufactures. A new population must be assimi- 
lated. The church must enlarge its activities and minister to the 
needs of the many as well as to those of the few. Frothingham laid the 
foundations for social activities which have been carried on by his 
successors. 

The quarter of a century during which Frothingham was minister of 
the Arlington Street Church was a period of general religious unrest. 
Not only were old doctrines uprooted but venerable customs were 
sharply challenged. Every denomination had its “radicals” and 
“conservatives.” Frothingham refused to be labelled and was not 
eager for controversy. 

He was a progressive, but he believed that progress should be made 
collectively as well as individually. The church as an institution was 
pledged to progress along certain lines. It needed to be continually 
reminded of its own declared purpose. If it was too slow it should be 
hurried. If it turned back it should be rebuked. But he believed that 
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the best criticism, and the most effective was that which came from 
loyal members and supporters. Mere fault finding had no place in his 
preaching. He always spoke as one who accepted responsibility. 

His ideals of the ministry were, I think, largely influenced by the 
experience of his distinguished uncle Octavius Brooks Frothingham, 
the most brilliant of the religious radicals who seceded from the Uni- 
tarian body and formed the Free Religious Association of America. 
Octavius Frothingham established an independent society in New 
York and gathered around him men of light and leading. 

After twenty years he began to feel the need of elements which he 
had hitherto undervalued. In his farewell address he dropped a bomb- 
shell into the camp of the advanced thinkers. Without retracting any 
of his liberal opinions he confessed that he was tired of being a free 
lance and felt that the time had come to emphasize the need of closer 
fellowship with the church universal. “To-day,” he said, “it seems to 
me the last word of dogmatic radicalism has been spoken from this 
place. It seems to me that what we need now is organization. I will 
not say a creed, but I will say something like a denomination, with 
certain pretty well-understood articles upon which earnest faithful 
people can agree, can codperate.” 

Paul Frothingham began where his uncle left off. He took liberty 
for granted. The battle for free thought was so far as he was con- 
cerned fought and won. To organize spiritual freedom and to make it 
effective in the lives of ordinary men and women was the diffcult task 
to which he gave himself. 

In loyally supporting the organizations of his own denomination he 
also sought to enter into close codperation with other churches. The 
problem of uniting the various sects of Christendom in a working 
fellowship was not one of ecclesiastical engineering. It could not be 
solved by an efficiency expert. There is need of what Milton called 
“the charity of patient instruction.” 

This Miltonic phrase comes to my mind when I try to sum up the 
essential quality of Frothingham’s mind. He was a good teacher of 
the difficult art of living. His Christian charity never degenerated 
into sentimentalism. He loved people but he also loved truth in its 
austerer forms. In looking over his published sermons I do not find 
one in which I do not recognize the marks of “the charity of patient 
instruction.” 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


A PROFESSOR in the University of Moscow — absit omen — 
JA has announced that all great wars have been synchronous with 
periods of intense sun spot activity, and that as the sun spots have 
Sore spots and been extraordinarily active and excited for some time 
sun spots now, another great war is imminent. Although few of us 
may be willing to accept a theory which not only smacks of supersti- 
tion but also postulates calamity as inevitable, it may be that the 
Russian scientist has pointed out a new field for productive research. 
His error probably has been in attributing to all men the susceptibility 
to sun spot phenomena which produces extreme irritation or excite- 
ment in a few. It seems more likely that intense sun spot activity has 
a disturbing or maddening effect on certain individuals than that it 
subverts the minds and tempers of all. Its influence may be analogous 
to that of the weather, which occasionally drives some people to drink, 
others to suicide, yet does not impel most persons to diverge noticeably 
from their normal routine. 

Will not the Departments of Bio-Physics and Psychology undertake 
an inquiry to ascertain whether any connection between sun spot 
activities and over-stimulated nervous systems exists? The investi- 
gator who succeeds in determining such a connection and in devising 
a method of calibrating the individual’s responsiveness to solar phe- 
nomena will have to his credit an achievement whose value can hardly 
be reckoned. Especially if, as is to be hoped, the discovery is followed 
by appropriate legislation, requiring every citizen to submit to the 
test for reaction to sun spots and providing that the findings in every 
case be made always accessible to the public. It does not take much 
imagination to perceive at once a few of the advantages that would 
result. Persons with sun spot complexes would be deprived of the 
power to stir up trouble which hitherto they have exercised without 
restraint. As soon as they started under the maddening solar impulse 
to set people by the ears, there would be a call for the record of their 
relativity to sun spots. Usually the demand would of itself have a 
quieting effect; it would be as unpleasant to be known as a person 
with a sun spot complex as it now is to be advertised as a typhoid 
carrier. Sometimes, however, publication of the record and free com- 
ment on its significance might be necessary before the unfortunate 
agitator could be silenced; in a few cases of raging sun spot complex, 
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more drastic measures, to be indicated later, might be required. In 
time, persons registering a high solar coefficient would learn that there 
were certain occupations and careers for which they were unfitted and 
which they could enter only at their peril. Although the United States 
Senate presents itself as likely to be the chief beneficiary of the general 
readjustment that would follow, there is no institution that would fail 
to profit by it; even at Harvard various deplorable episodes of recent 
history might have been avoided had the connection between sun spot 
activities and the activities of certain nervous systems been under- 
stood and controlled. 

Nowadays the step from the discovery of the cause of an ailment to 
the discovery of a remedy for it is usually a short one. It is reasonable 
to suppose that when our bio-physicists and our psychologists have 
collaborated successfully in determining the point at which resistance 
in certain individuals to the malefic stimulus of sun spots breaks down 
they will soon find a means of strengthening the power of resistance; 
as we now have vaccination against smallpox and inoculation against 
typhoid we may before long be submitting ourselves to insulation 
against sun spots. But until the effectiveness of such treatment is 
demonstrated and it is made compulsory for all who register a high 
solar coefficient, it will be necessary to adopt some such method of 
safeguarding the college, city, state, or nation, as now prevails in a 
community when there is a mad dog scare. The dogs that aren’t 
inoculated are kept muzzled. So, during periods of intense sun spot 
activity, the persons who begin to foam at the mouth must be muz- 
zled; that is, if, notwithstanding the publication of the fact that they 
suffer from sun spot rabies, they persist in efforts to disturb and in- 
flame the community it will be necessary to remove them from the 
scene and keep them guarded until the solar disorders that were re- 
sponsible for their actions have subsided. Obviously, vocational edu- 
cation will receive a new impetus and acquire new usefulness through 
the opportunity to turn persons with dangerously high solar coefli- 
cients into suitable occupations; as it succeeds in doing this it will 
assist materially in maintaining the peace of the world. With our bio- 
physicists, psychologists, and educators all working on the important 
problem of human relativity to sun spots, we may look forward to a 
happy era when the sun spots may caper and coruscate as they will 
and still be powerless to produce any sore spots on earth. 
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THE WINTER TERM 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


PrestDENT LOWELL’s seventieth birthday, on December 13, was appropriately 
observed by members of the various University faculties. An address of 
congratulation, on their behalf, was presented to him, together President 
with a fifteenth-century silver bowl suitably inscribed. The rin 
past autumn also marked, for Mr. Lowell, the completion of birthday 
twenty-seven years as an officer of the University and eighteen years as its 
President. 

The educational philosophy of a college president is set forth, year by year, 
in a series of annual reports, each of which deals with some questions of funda- 
mental importance. It is a fortunate tradition which encourages yi, annual 
the heads of universities and colleges to express their ideas and report for 

ae 8 A : : 1925-1926 
opinions not only upon questions directly concerning their own 
institutions but upon broad issues of educational policy. Such deliverances 
are copied by the newspapers and widely read. They exert a great deal of 
influence. 

In his report for the past year President Lowell devotes some attention to 
the question why so many young men and women are seeking a college educa- 
tion nowadays. The increase in their number has been extraordinary in recent 
years and all sorts of explanations have been put forth to account for it. There 
is some difficulty in figuring just how many students are enrolled in all the 
universities and colleges of the United States during the current year. You 
must first determine what constitutes a college — which is not easy. A fair 
estimate would be about 600,000, which represents a doubling of the total dur- 
ing the past ten years. 

It is impressive, showing as it does that 6 persons in every 1000 of the popu- 
lation are pursuing higher studies. In France the ratio is 1.3 and in Great 
Britain it is 1.5. Relatively, therefore, about four times as many young men 
and women go to college in America as in Great Britain. American news- 
papers sometimes speak of “reaching the saturation point” in higher educa- 
tion, as in the sale of automobiles, and wonder how soon we shall arrive at it; 
but a little arithmetic will serve to show that it is as yet a considerable distance 
away. So far as can be ascertained from the census figures there are about six 
million persons of college-going age in the United States at the present time. 
In other words only one in ten of those whose age would suggest collegiate 
eligibility is now actually enrolled. It is true, of course, that many of those 
who are eligible in point of years are ineligible in all other respects, that is, 
they do not possess the mentality, the financial resources, or the desire to get 
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a college education. How large this proportion is, we have no way of estimat- 
ing — possibly it amounts to four fifths of our whole body of youth. But even 
at that (and it is a generous estimate) there would still be well over a million 
young men and women between the ages of 17 and 21, who must needs be 
taken aboard by the institutions of higher education before we can talk about 
nearness to the saturation point. 

If every one who is competent to enter college, and financially able to do so, 
were to make application, our institutions would be swamped. But, as it 
happens, there are many who lack the desire. This proportion, however, 
seems to be diminishing. Going to college is steadily becoming more popular 
among those who are cligible to make that choice. They are actuated, as 
President Lowell says, by no single motive. Some have a definite ambition to 
acquire an education of a particular type, with a view to entering a profession 
or vocation which they have already chosen. They know what they want and 
where to get it. Others come to college for an education, but not for an educa- 
tion of any definite sort or with any specific goal in view. They have a some- 
what vague notion that a college education is an asset in after life. No matter 
what you do. They come seeking what they call an all-round education, not 
directed towards any vocational or professional training. Both these classes 
are in college for an education, and may their tribe increase. They are matched, 
however, and perhaps outnumbered, by another group of undergraduates — 
those who have headed for college because of parental urgings, or because 
there are alleged social advantages to be gained thereby, or “to make friends,” 
or to play football, or to gain admission to fraternities, or from any one or more 
of a dozen assorted motives. Within decent bounds these motives are all 
legitimate. There is nothing reprehensible in a young man’s desire to make 
friends or become captain of a team. And college is the best place to achieve 
both of these ambitions. What is both reprehensible and unfortunate is the 
placing of these motives ahead of the one for which the colleges exist. 

There is plenty of evidence, however, that the day of the undergraduate 
idler is drawing toa close. The entrance requirements are going up. One insti- 
tution after another is fixing a maximum quota for the admission of new 
students, and this involves the application of a selective process by means of 
which those who are not genuinely seeking an education can be weeded out. 
There is need for caution, however, lest the mere limitation of numbers be ac- 
cepted as a guarantee of improved quality. It all depends upon the methods 
by which the selection takes place and this is a field in which educators have 
yet a good deal to learn. The secondary schools ought to realize that the job 
properly belongs to them. One of their most important functions is that of 
differentiating between those who ought to enter college and those who ought 
not. It makes a difficult situation for the colleges when these schools send up, 
as applicants for admission, large numbers of boys whom they know to be 
mediocre in mental quality and deficient in serious purpose. The whole re- 
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sponsibility should not be thrown upon the colleges in this way. The obliga- 
tion to tell pupils and students where each one should get off is one that rests 
upon both institutions. 

Taking care of an increase in numbers is not the only problem that worries 
the college just now. Along with the increase has come a demand for better 
teaching, for instruction of a more effective and more intimate The improved 
type. All over the country there is a reaction against the big papa ted 
lecture course and in favor of the small discussion group. <A re- —.. 
sponse to this demand means more teachers or heavier teaching curriculum 
schedules. It is a significant fact that the insistence upon more effective 
methods of instruction comes from below, from the undergraduates themselves. 
The annual reports of college presidents and deans, all over the country, are 
pointing with pride to the fact that the undergraduates are showing an in- 
creased earnestness in their studies and a greater respect for scholarship. 
More of them are candidates for honors and more of them graduate with 
honors. Each president and dean comments with personal satisfaction on all 
this as though it were a phenomenon peculiar to his own institution — the re- 
sult of some local innovation. Of course it is nothing of the sort. The awaken- 
ing of American youth is nation-wide. It is part and parcel of the new age in 
which we are living. ; 

But whatever the scope and cause of this better attitude toward the cur- 
riculum on the part of the undergraduate body, one thing is certain: it has de- 
volved more work and more responsibility upon the teaching yg egect on 
staffs. The greater the interest in the classroom the heavier are the teaching 
the demands upon the teacher’s initiative, alertness, range of —- 
information, and general pedagogical ability. It is easy to drone off a lecture 
to an array of sleepy benches; but to inspire and guide a live discussion, in 
which every member of the class takes part — that is an infinitely more difli- 
cult thing to do. The spread of the discussion method has thus uncovered the 
weak spots in teaching staffs everywhere and has directed attention to the 
need for greater emphasis on teaching ability (as distinguished from capacity 
for research) in recruiting and promoting members of the instructional force. 

A few months ago the American Council on Education made public the 
results of a study in college personnel work. This report covered many topics, 
one of them being the selection of college teachers. The methods used by four- 
teen outstanding institutions were investigated, with the conclusion that no 
one of them had a clear, unequivocal, grade policy in this regard. One may 
take issue with this conclusion, and may deny the right of any investigator to 
pass judgment on this matter in such general terms; but it may be worth 
noting that the selection of instructors is the only thing set down in this sur- 
vey as a matter open to marked improvement in all the institutions studied. 
The implication is that colleges select their students with greater efficiency 
than they recruit their teachers. 
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Poor teaching is not always an indication that poor teachers are at work. 
Quite as often it results from overloading good teachers. No matter how alert 
and capable a young instructor may be when he starts, you can turn him into 
an uninspiring routiner by imposing an excessive burden of classroom work 
and administrative chores. He will then have no time to read, no time to 
write, no time for anything but the endless round of lectures, recitations, 
essay-reading, examinations, and committee meetings. He becomes part of a 
machine which is supposed to register so many turns per minute. His teaching 
gets mechanized, as a matter of course, and the students proceed in their own 
barbaric way to blame the man, not the system. 

Nine out of ten college teachers in the United States are asked to do too 
much. This is particularly true in the larger institutions where the teacher is 
expected — yes, virtually required — to make a reputation as a productive 
scholar. Much has been said and written about the underpayment of college 
teachers, but overwork is no less serious an evil than underpay. It is desirable 
that university authorities should explore the possibilities in the way of amelio- 
rating this situation. The amount of education obtained by the students does 
not depend upon the number of courses offered or on the number of hours that 
teachers spend in the classroom. If that were the case, Oxford and Cambridge 
would make a poor showing, for the period of active instruction at these insti- 
tutions covers only six or seven months of the year. During the rest of the 
time the undergraduate is on his own — and he seems to make good use of the 
opportunity to work in his own way. In the United States we have been prone 
to assume that the classroom or laboratory, with an instructor supervising it, is 
the only place in which education can be obtained — yet everywhere we hear 
it said that self-education is the only true education. The practice and the 
profession do not seem to jibe. 

The evils connected with intercollegiate football have had more discussion 
this winter than for many years. A vigorous report on the subject, with some 
The problem drastic recommendations, was issued by the American Associa- 
of the ath- tion of University Professors in December. This provoked a good 
letic octopus ; 3 ; _ ‘ 

deal of controversy —some of it rather acrimonious. Then an- 
pouncement was made that the Carnegie Foundation proposes to make an 
exhaustive investigation of the whole matter, including the allegations of 
proselyting, extravagance, and academic demoralization which have been so 
freely made on the one hand and promptly denied onthe other. The Carnegie 
Foundation, in view of its relations with the colleges, is in a position to ascer- 
tain the facts and having found them may be counted upon to make them 
known. This report, when it comes, will undoubtedly clarify a good many 
things which are now obscured by the welter of charges, countercharges, re- 
criminations and denials. 

Meanwhile President Lowell has something to say on this topic in his annual 
report. He devotes only two pages to the present athletic situation, but 
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manages to make his opinions quite clear within this limited space. “‘ Having 
great intercollegiate games every Saturday throughout the autumn in a 
stadium filled with many thousand spectators is not well either for members 
of the team or for the student body. It tends to disturb seriously the work of 
education, and still more to distort in the minds of the public and of the 
alumni the real object of the college.”” That passage from the President’s re- 
port goes to the root of the whole matter. Football is no longer a sport; it is a 
spectacle. The games are not now played for the sake of the players, or even 
for the recreation of the other undergraduates. They are designed, from first 
to last, for the delectation of the alumni and the public. That is demonstrated 
by the way in which the alumni and the public (as represented by the news- 
papers) assume to tell both the undergraduates and the college authorities 
just how things shall be done. They seem completely to have lost sight of the 
only ground upon which intercollegiate games can be justified, namely, that 
they contribute to the physical well-being of the student body. If the games 
do not serve this end, a college has no right to stand sponsor for them. The 
remedy for the existing situation is not easy to prescribe, but a first step would 
seem to be the revival of undergraduate control over an activity that belongs 
to undergraduates and to no one else. Games in which only undergraduates 
take part, and which are for the benefit of the students, should be con- 
trolled by them — under the general supervision of the college authorities 
as are all other student activities. The students, not the alumni or the public, 
should determine what games shall be played, and when, and how. We shall 
never get very far in the direction of reform until this point of view in some 
measure prevails, 

In the last issue of the MAGAzINE some mention was made of the student- 
dining problem. Since the closing of Memorial Hall large numbers of under- 
graduates have had no regular eating place and have fallen The food 
into the habit of “‘eating around” at cafés, cafeterias, quick- Problem 
lunch rooms and soda fountains. The medical officers of the University have 
found, apparently as a result of this practice, that digestive troubles are more 
numerous than they ought to be in a body of physically-fit young men. Of 845 
men who were excused from college work for one or more days during the first 
two months of the college year, 151 complained of digestive disorders. It is 
not that these students get food of poor quality, but they eat too fast, at ir- 
regular times, and without any attention to the proper balancing of their diet. 
Not least among the drawbacks of this cireumambulatory practice is the 
failure to utilize meal-time as an opportunity of making or cementing friend- 
ships. 

About the middle of December a meeting of the undergraduates was called 
for the discussion of this matter. President Lowell stated that the Harvard 
Corporation had authorized the expenditure of $100,000 for the erection of a 
dining hall on Mount Auburn Street at the corner of Holyoke Street, provided 
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there could be some definite assurance that the undergraduates would patron- 
ize such a hall constructed on the club table plan. As a means of ascertaining 
the mind of the students in this regard the Harvard Union offered to provide 
some club tables at regular rates, using a portion of the second floor in the 
Union for this purpose. The response to this offer was relatively small, how- 
ever, and seemed to indicate that most undergraduates prefer to be fed in their 


own way. 

Meanwhile the dining halls in the new buildings of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration have been opened and are well patronized by students 
in that School. The halls are in charge of a committee representing both stud- 
ents and faculty. For the present a flat charge of $10.50 per week is being 
made, with a small rebate for week-end absences; but this arrangement is 
open to revision after an experimental period if the need so appears. Student 
waiters are employed, and experiments in self-service are to be made at 
breakfast and luncheon. If any profit is made from these dining halls it will 
be distributed to the patrons in proportion to the amounts which they have 
paid, thus making the enterprise a codperative one. 

With the exception of two buildings the new plant of the Business School is 
now occupied. The dormitories have been in use since October, and the dining 
halls are now functioning. Classes were transferred there in February. Some 
of the administrative offices have also been moved. But the Library is not yet 
ready for use and probably will not be until June or later. A small library of 
reference books, however, has been transferred across the river and made easy 
of access. The administration building is under way, but far from ready, and 
from present appearances will not be occupied until next September. Heat and 
light for all the buildings are provided from the central plant on the north side 
of the river, the pipes being carried across as part of the new John W. Weeks 
Memorial Bridge. This structure is now virtually completed but is not yet in 
regular use. 

Progress is being made on the way to the erection of an appropriate War 
Memorial. Agreement has been reached as to the form which this memorial 
The proposed Ought to take, namely, a University Church, and a portion of 
War Me- the money has been raised. The balance will be secured, it is 
morial a . : : 

hoped, by a quiet canvass rather than by any organized drive 
for the amount. This method takes time but it is the more fitting under the 
circumstances. Last spring a pamphlet relating to the proposed memorial 
was issued, and this publication contained a sketch of a Georgian edifice 
which did not meet universal commendation. There was no intent, on the part 
of the war memorial committee, that this sketch should be regarded as a final 
design. It merely embodicd some tentative architectural ideas as to the gen- 
eral location and proportions of the church. Obviously it will not be possible 
to consider the architectural details until the necessary funds are in hand or in 
immediate prospect. The War Memorial is only one among several University 
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needs, and perhaps it is not the most urgent among them; but there is none 
that ought to make a wider appeal. 

Readers of the MaGazineE will be glad to know that the letters of William 
Roscoe Thayer, ’81, for many years its editor, have been brought together in 
a volume recently published by Houghton Mifflin Company. The ‘Letters’ 


: ‘ ae . of a former 
The selecting and editing has been done by Professor Charles agazine 
Downer Hazen, of Columbia University. editor 


Mr. Thayer served as editor of the GRADUATES’ MAGAziNnE from its establish- 
ment down to 1915, a period of twenty-three years. During these years he was 
a voluminous correspondent with Harvard men of all ages and opinions, so 
that his letters deal with a great variety of matters. Mr. Thayer had positive 
convictions and was never afraid to express them: on the other hand, he was 
perfectly capable of comprehending other men’s points of view, as his letters 
disclose. His editorial integrity was ironclad. In these published “Letters” 
there is now disclosed for the first time the fact that Mr. Thayer did not him- 
self write a notable and much-berated article which appearcd in this publica- 
tion twenty-two years ago. Everybody blamed him for it, and he took the 
blame without protest; but it now appears that he had nothing to do with the 
offending article except to publish it — as he had done with many others 
which may or may not have merited his own approval. It was never his policy 
to exclude from the MaGazinz contributions that he did not like— provided 
they were sent to him in good faith and were*worth printing. 

Another recent volume which will interest a large circle of Harvard grad- 
uates is “The Copeland Reader.” Professor Copeland, it is often said, ranks 
next to Dean Briggs as the Harvard teacher with the widest “The Cope- 
personal acquaintance. He has known intimately, and at close 1424 Reader r 
range, literally thousands of young men during the thirty-five years which 
have intervened since he became a teacher of English at Harvard in 1892. If 
all of those whom he has befriended, inspired, and amused will become pur- 
chasers of “The Copeland Reader”’ it will quickly jump toa place among the 
best sellers. 

The book, it may be explained, contains 1170 pages and costs ten dollars. 
It is made up, for the most part, of selections which Professor Copeland has 
read aloud to enthusiastic audiences, both big and little. In addition it con- 
tains several little essays by Professor Copeland himself. 

Beginning next autumn it is announced that two years of graduate work will 
be required for the degree of Master of Education at Harvard. Hitherto this 
degree has been obtainable after one year of graduate work; in 4 change in 
other words, it has been on the same footing as the Master of the School of 

ah ducation 
Arts degree. The reasons for the change have been clearly set 
forth by Dean H. W. Holmes of the Graduate School of Education as follows: 

‘During the period since the establishment of the School, the Faculty has 

gradually come tothe conviction that we cannot offer a thorough-going, unified 
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program of professional training for the Ed.M. within the limits of a single 
year. If our only function were to teach ‘methods’ — that is, to take students 
who have learned their subjects in the College or the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences and then teach them in this School ‘how to teach,’ a year would 
be quite enough, and perhaps even more than we sbould need. But we con- 
ceive our business to be with students of Education, that is, with men and 
women who are to serve in one capacity or another as directors of educational 
policy. They may be superintendents or supervisors for states or cities, spe- 
cialists of one sort or another, research workers, normal-school or college 
teachers of Education, heads of departments, or simply leading teachers who 
are capable of guiding the work of faculties or of teachers’ organizations. In 
any case, those who seek professional training with us need a comprehensive 
knowledge of Education, and to give them this knowledge, together with the 
spirit of research and a command of its methods, is the task of our School. Our 
students do not come to us interested primarily in subjects, seeking to learn 
of us only the art of teaching them. They come to study the problems of Edu- 
cation in a far broader way. They propose to become educators rather than 
mere craftsmen in the school-keeping. We must, therefore, make the attempt 
to give a substantial significance to the degree of Master of Education by the 
breadth and thoroughness of the training for which the degree stands.” 

The degree of Master of Arts is not a professional degree in any sense, al- 
though some school authorities now require it as one of the qualifications for 
high-school teachers. The work for it is merely an elongation of the under- 
graduate course. If a degree is to carry a professional implication, as do the 
degrees of the Business School and the School of Education, it would seem 
desirable that at least two years of professional work be required. 

Years ago, when the bachelor’s degree at Harvard was awarded for the 
accumulation of individual credits in sixteen or seventeen courses, the ad- 
The selection Mission of Juniors and Seniors to Phi Beta Kappa was de- 
of Phi Beta _ termined by taking men who had made the highest record in the 
eam largest number of studies. This was not an altogether satis- 
factory plan, for it frequently meant the preferring of industry to incipient 
genius. Men obtained possession of the symbolic key, at times, because they 
outworked their classmates, not because they had more intellectual power. 
But with the establishment of the general examination and the tutorial system 
in nearly all departments of undergraduate study it has now become possible 
to use a somewhat different and more flexible method of selection. Under the 
new plan the 44 Seniors who have the highest scholastic rank (judged by their 
grades in courses) will be taken as a panel from which 22 will be chosen. The 
choice will be made on a basis of reports from the tutors, also taking into con- 
sideration such honors, prizes, and other distinctions as may have been won 
by the eligibles. This means that students who have obtained a large quota of 
“A” grades — possibly by electing courses in which this grade is not unduly 
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difficult to obtain — will not necessarily be taken into the Chapter unless 
something more than industry is attested by tutors who have been in close 
contact with their work. It is anticipated that the change will help to make 
election to Phi Beta Kappa a more outstanding honor. 

A good deal more than the normal amount of embarrassment has come to 
the University this winter through the inappropriate utterances of our under- 
graduate publications. The Crimson began the trouble with Undergrad- 
some ill-timed and gratuitous advice to Yale on the matter of — ei 
voluntary chapel services. The Lampoon followed with a whole amuck 
issue that was offensive to Princeton, and by all outward appearances was in- 
tended to be so. This came at a time when athletic relations between Prince- 
ton and Harvard were in need of tactful handling and for that reason was 
singularly unfortunate. Many readers of the daily newspapers believe that 
the brcak with Princeton was due to this gaucherie on the Lampoon’s part: but 
this was not in truth the case. The offending issue was an incident rather than 
acause. The cause of the break goes deeper than the indiscretions of an under- 
graduate funny paper. It raises a fundamental question, namely, the question 
whether any college can be deemed to have acquired a vested right to a per- 
manent place on the annual football schedule of another college. The Director 
of Athletics at Harvard, with the support of the Athletic Committee and of 
the Corporation, has taken the stand that, save only for the final game with 
Yale, the Harvard football team ought not to hold itself bound to play the 
team of any other college year after year, without possibility of interruption. 
The application of this principle would mean the occasional substitution of 
some other team in Princeton’s accustomed place on the Harvard schedule. 
The Princeton athletic authorities do not, for the present at least, concur in 
this attitude. There is no denying their right to refuse concurrence, and to 
choose no games with Harvard in preference to games which may be omitted 
at Harvard’s discretion. The issue is one on which there may be legitimate 
difference of opinion, with good will on both sides, and it is unfortunate that 
the bad judgment of undergraduate editors should have befogged the parting 
of the ways with misunderstanding. 

From various quarters has come a demand that these student publications 
be placed under some form of faculty supervision or censorship. From every 
point of view that would be an unfortunate step. It is only through freedom 
that responsibility can be developed, even though there will be mishaps on the 
way. The voluntary habit of securing counsel from graduates would neverthe- 
less be a good thing for undergraduate editors to acquire. What has happened 
this year could never have occurred if the judgment of older heads had been 
asked before going to press. 
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CORPORATION RECORDS 


Meeting of October 25, 1926 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: : 


From the estate of Theodore N. Vail, securities 
valued at $100,000. 

From the estate of John W. Elliot, $5016.11, 
his bequest, plus accrued interest, “‘ To the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College,” and $516.11, 
his bequest, plus accrued interest, “To the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College for the use of 
the Harvard Medical School.” 

From the estate of Ellen G. Bisbee, $1905, her 
bequest, less inheritance tax, in memory of her sons, 
Paul Jones and Stiles P. Jones, Class of 1883 and 
1888, respectively. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Curtis Publishing Company for the gift of 
$5000 for the case system of teaching, Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Mrs. Nathaniel F, Ayer for her gift of $3750 
for a certain salary. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $355 for the 
Law School Endowment. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1300 for a 
research fellowship in the Law School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1200 for 
a certain salary. 

To Dr. Elihu Thomson for his gift of $500 for 
books in the Division of Chemistry and for his gift 
of $50 for books for the Astronomical Observatory 
Library. 

To Messrs. Augustus Hemenway, John E. Thayer 
and Edward Wigglesworth for their gifts of $100 
each, to Messrs. Francis A. Foster, John C. Phillips, 
Winsor M. Tyler and Francis Beach White for their 
gifts of $50 each, and to Mr. Albert F. Bigelow for 
his gift of $10 for Zodlogy 6. 

To Messrs. Thomas Barbour and Richard C. 
Curtis and to Miss Muriel McCormick for their 
gifts of $100 each for books for McKinlock Hall. 

To Mr. Carlos B. Clark for his gift of $100 for 
the Emery W. Clark Prize in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To Mrs. George R. Fearing for her gift of $100 
for the French ceiling in the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Joseph P. Day for his gift of $75 and to 
Mr. C. L. Winey for his gift of $5 for the Business 
Schoo] Library. 

To Mr. Albert T. Perkins for his gift of $50 for 
lectures in the Division of Chemistry. 

To the Harvard Club of France for the gift of 
$451.90 towards the scholarship for 1926-27, 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$400 for the scholarship for 1926-27. 

To the Harvard Club of Lowell for the gift of 
$300 for the Fred C. Weld Memorial Scholarship for 
1926-27 
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To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island for the gift 
of $200 towards the scholarship for 1926-27. 

To the Harvard Club of Worcester for the gift 
of $300 for the scholarship for 1926-27. 

To Mrs. George R. Blinn for her gift to the Li- 
brary of the valuable and extensive Shakespeare 
collection made by her husband, George R. Blinn, 
Class of 1885. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect September 1, 1926: Stanley Victor 
Keeling, as Research Fellow in Philosophy; Clements 
Collard Fry, as Assistant in Psychiatry; Charlton 
MacVeagh, Hartley Munro Thomas, and Frederick 
Mortimer Graves, as Assistants in History; Ralph 
Lucas Reaser, as Assistant in Landscape Architec- 
ture; Bruce Campbell Hopper, as Instructor in 
History. 

To take effect October 1, 1926: Payson Rex 
Webber, as Assistant in Fine Arts and Tutor in the 
Division of Fine Arts. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For the first half of 1926-27: Ludwig August 
Sommer, Research Fellow in Physics. 

For one year from September 1, 1926: Assistants: 
Richard Vincent Gilbert, Charles Donald Jackson, 
and Donald Holmes Wallace, in Economics; John 
Jacob Glessner, Hamilton Martin Smyser, Bartlett 
Jere Whiting, and Thaddeus Nichols, in English; 
Cooper Harold Langford, Joseph Louis Zimmerman, 
and Thomas Dorion Cairns, in Philosophy; Gardner 
Atherton Norton, in Physics; Samuel James Elder 
in Social Ethics; Willard Ralph Singleton, and 
Gregory Pincus, in Zoélogy; Myron Urban Lamb, in 
Landscape Architecture. Research Fellows: Horace 
Wenger Feldman, and Conway Zirkle, in Applied 
Biology; Douglas Merrill Gay, in Tropical Medicine 
(Public Health); Fuller Albright, in Industrial Medi- 
cine (Public Health). Instructor: Charles Elisha 
Barr, in Bio-Physics. Lecturer: Carl Joachim Fried- 
rich, on Government. Tutors: Kenneth Grant Tre- 
mayne Webster, in the Division of Modern Lan- 
guages; Carl Joachim Friedrich, in the Division of 
History, Government, and Economics; Cooper Harold 
Langford and Joseph Louis Zimmerman, in the 
Division of Philosophy. 


Voted to appoint Robert Harold Holt, 
a member of the Joint Committee on 
Phillips Brooks House for 1926-27, in 
place of Walter Henry Trumbull, Jr. 

Voted to appoint Daniel Sargent, Tutor 
in History and Literature for three years 
from September 1, 1925. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Architecture, to serve from 
September 1, 1927: Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that John 
Sanford Humphreys was elected. 
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Voted to change the title of Donald 
Drowne Reynolds from Austin Teaching 
Fellow to Assistant in Geology. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Harry E. Clifford for the first half 
of 1927-25, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board December 10, 
1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Bliss Perry for the academic 
year 1927-28, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 


Meeting of November 8, 1926 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$5,625.69 from the estate of C. Chauncey 
Stillman for a scholarship for four years for 
a French student, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mr. Harold S. Vanderbilt for his gift of $233,- 
300 for the Medical School dormitory. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$175,000 for the Department of Ophthalmology. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. MecKinlock for their 
gift of $7590.66 for the George A. McKinlock, Jr. 
dormitory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5996.58 
for the construction of Mower Hall. 

To the Crowell Publishing Company for the gift 
of $5000 and to Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of 
$83.33 for the case system of teaching, Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000 for 
research in Asthma, 

To Mrs. Jesse Isidor Straus for her gift of $5000 
for special acquisitions for the Fogg Art Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $3870 for 
The Harvard Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1020.50 
for the Jay Backus Woodworth Memorial Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1000 for 
the Law School Endowment. 

To Messrs. Richard W. Hale and Robert S. Hale 
for their gifts of $500 each for tutoring in English, 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Ag- 
riculture for the gift of $625, the fourth quarterly 
payment on account of their annual gift of $2500 to 
the Arboretum, in accordance with their vote of 
November 9, 1923. 

To the Asculapian Club for the gift of $500 for 
the loan fund. 

To Professor James R. Jewett for his gift of $200 





for the purchase of books for the Library and $50 
for the Semitic Museum. 

To Mr. Courtenay Guild for his gift of $200 for 
the endowment fund of the Division of Music. 

To Mr. Ashton L. Carr for his gift of $100 and to 
Mr. Richard Harte for his gift of $50 for the pur- 
chase of books for the McKinlock Hall Library. 

To Mr. William P. Wharton for his gift of $100 
and to Mr. Nial Wilson for his gift of $20 for Zodlogy. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 for 
the French ceiling in the Fogg Art Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 to- 
wards the Research Fellowship in the Law School. 

To Mrs. Richard Peters for her gift of $89.33 for 
the Business School Library. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and to Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for their gift of $57.50 for the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Messrs. C. D. Parker and Company, Inc. for 
the gift of $41.66 for Public Utility Management, 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To a Friend of the Library for the gift of $5 for 
the purchase of books. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$750 for a scholarship for 1926-27. 

To the Harvard Club of France for the gift of 
$50 towards the scholarship for 1926-27. 

To the Harvard Club of New Bedford for the gift 
of $200 for the scholarship for 1926-27. 


The President reported the death of 
Matthew Lewis Crosby, Honorary Cura- 
tor of Books in Spanish in the Library, 
which occurred on October 27, 1926. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1926: Proctor: 
James Madison Carpenter. Assistants: Murray 
Pease, and Thomas Carr Howe, Jr., in Fine Arts; 
Holden Furber, in Government and History; Joseph 
Reese Strayer, and Francis Xavier Dwyer, in Hise 
tory; Haven Palmer Perkins, in Philosophy; Robert 
Harold Oster, in Bio-Physics. Austin Teaching 
Fellow: Richard Baltzly, in Chemistry. Research 
Fellows: Oskar Morgenstern, and Andreas Predéhl, 
in Economics; Victor Guillemin, Jr., in Physics. 
Tutors: Thomes Carr Howe, Jr., in the Division of 
Fine Arts; Haven Palmer Perkins, in the Division of 
Philosophy; Paul Whitcomb Williams, in the Divi- 
sion of History, Government, and Economics. In- 
structor: Paul Whitcomb Williams, in Government. 

Dental School: Instructors: Einest Victor Leon 
Whitchurch, and Walter Irving Ashland, in Opera- 
tive Dentistry; Charles Joseph Smith, Davis David 
Bloom, John Albert Breen, Francis Chester Durant, 
Harold Albert Kent, Glenn Willis Lawrence, and 
Fred Goldsmith Rollins, in Oral Surgery; Frederick 
Arthur Trevor, in Oral Pathology; Herbert Israel 
Margolis, in Dental Anatomy. Assistants: Harold 
Joseph Cox, in Roentgenology; Edward Haskew 
Robertson, in Prosthetic Dentistry. 

Medical School: Maurice Fremont-Smith, In- 
structor in Medicine; William Bosworth Castle, 
Assistant in Medicine; George Albert Elliott, As 
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sistant in Psychiatry; Theodore George Harwood 
Drake, Theodore Stanley Wilder, and Joseph 
Csapo, Research Fellows in Pediatrics; Camille Jean 
van Caulaert, Research Fellow in Medicine. For 
nine months from December 1, 1926: Harry Blot- 
ner, Assistant in Medicine. For three years from 
September 1, 1926: Frank Holmes Cushman and 
Harold Elliott Tingley, Assistant Professors of Oper- 
ative Dentistry; Karl Murdock Bowman, Assistant 
Professor of Psychiatry; Augustus Riley, Assistant 
Professor of Genito-Urinary Surgery; William 
Carter Quinby, Clinical Professor of Genito-Urinary 
Surgery. 

Voted to appoint Richard Cary Curtis, 
a Trustee of the Museum of Fine Arts for 
the remainder of 1926, in place of William 
Sturgis Bigelow, deceased. 

Voted to appoint Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, Ingersoll Lecturer on the Immor- 
tality of Man for the academic year 1926- 
27. 

Voted to approve the following appoint- 
ments to the Harvard Infantile Paralysis 
Commission for 1926-27: 

Roger Pierce, chairman; Richard Cary Curtis, 
treasurer; William Lloyd Aycock, George Hoyt Bige- 
low, Hermann Frederick Clarke, Homer Gage, 
Arthur Thornton Legg, James Jackson Minot, Jr., 
Robert Bayley Osgood, Francis Weld Peabody, 
William Rodman Peabody, Milton Joseph Rosenau, 
Richard Mason Smith, Charles Henry Taylor, 
Hans Zinsser. 

Voted to make the following changes of 
title: 

Maxwell Nicoll Halsey and Granvyl 
Godfrey Hulse from Research Fellows in 
Street Traffic to Albert Russel Erskine 
Fellows in Street Traffic Research; John 
Gilbert Ray from Assistant to Instructor 
in Operative Dentistry. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sistant Professor Ralph Monroe Eaton 
for the academic year 1926-27. 

Voted to approve of the following votes 
passed by the Faculty of Medicine at their 
meeting on November 5, 1926: That be- 
ginning with the class entering in 1927 the 
tuition for that and subsequent classes 
should be raised from $300 to $400 a year. 


Meeting of November 29, 1926 
The Treasurer reported the following 
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receipts, and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted: 


From the estate of Laura Norcross Marrs, $500 
to provide an appropriate case and labels for the eol- 
lection of Peruvian pottery given to the Peabody 
Museum by her brother, Grenville H. Norcross, 

From the estate of Anna R. Milton, $241.36. 

From the estate of William S. Richardson, $22.50, 






Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $75,000 
towards the Law School Endowment. 

To the Rumford Chemical Works for the gift of 
$3000 for special research in the Business Scliool. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift of 
$1250 for research in the Department of Govern- 
ment. 

To the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany for the gift of $1000 for the Division of In- 
dustrial Hygiene. 

To Mrs. Gardiner M. Lane for her gift of $1000 
toward a salary in the Department of Medicine. 

To Messrs. George R. Agassiz and Thomas 
Barbour for their gifts of $250 each for the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $400 for 
the Department of Pathology. 

To Mr. Richard A. F. Penrose, Jr. for his gift of 
$250 for the Department of Geology. 

To The Society of Harvard Dames for the gift of 
$145.06 for the loan fund. 

To Mr. Richard Aldrich for his gift of $100 and 
to Mr. George D. Markham for his gift of $25 for 
the Endowment of the Division of Music. 

To the Harvard Menorah Society for the gift of 
$100 for the prize. 

To Mr. Boies Penrose, 2d, for the gift of 350 for 
Zodlogy 6. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $100 to- 
wards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 on 
account of a scholarship in the Law School, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his agreement dated 
January 28, 1920. 

To Mr. Alexander Biddle for his gift of $33 for 
the purchase of books for the McKinlock Hall 
library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of 325 for the 
Alexander James Inglis Lectureship in Secondary 
Education. 

To Mrs. Frank Graham Thomson for her gift of 
$25 for the purchase of books for the Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $10 for The 
LeBaron Russell Briggs Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $3 for the 
Charles A. Brackett Professorship. 








The President reported the death of 
Edward Cornelius Briggs, Professor of 
Dental Materia Medica and Tuerapeu- 
tics, Emeritus, which occurred on the 














sixth instant, in the seventy-first year of 
his age. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1926: Alanson 
Williston Parkes, Jr., Assistant in Physics; Melville 
Conley Whipple, Sanitary Inspector; Donald Kirk 
David, Assistant Dean, Graduate School of Business 
Administration; Delmar Leighton, a member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

For the second half of 1926-27: Robert Kilburn 
Root, Lecturer on English. 

For two years from September 1, 1927: Marshall 
Harvey Stone, Inspector in Mathematics and Tutor 
in the Division of Mathematics. 

For three years from September 1, 1927: Francis 
Peabody Magoun, Jr., Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish, Heinrich Wilhelm Brinkmann, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics. 

From September 1, 1926: Frank William Taussig, 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics. 


Voted to appoint John Templeman 
Coolidge, George Henry Chase, and 
Richard Cary Curtis, Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts for one year from 
January 1, 1927. 

Voted to authorize the President to in- 
vite President John Grier Hibben to de- 
liver the Godkin Lectures during the cur- 
rent academic year. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, to 
Assistant Director Willis A. Boughton 
from December 1, 1926-September 1, 
1927, 


Meeting of December 13, 1926 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted: 


From the estate of Richard Dana Bell, $100,000 
for the benefit of the Department of Biological 
Chemistry. 

From the estate of Charles C. Jackson, $10,000 
for the use of the Cancer Commission. 

From the estate of Helen Rotch (Mrs. Thomas 
Morgan Rotch) $1500 for the salary of a Professor 
of Pediatrics. 

From the estate of Jerome Wheelock $10, the 
twenty-fourth annual payment unter the provisions 
of clause forty of the will of Jerome Wheelock as 
amended by section seventeen of the modifications 
thereof, 

From the estate of Anna R. Milton (Mrs. William 
F. Milton) 18 cents add‘tional. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
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desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $75,000 for 
the Law School Endowment. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $7590.66 for the George A. McKinlock, Jr. 
dormitory. 

To the Class of 1903 for the gift of $2500 towards 
their twenty-fifth anniversary fund. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of 
$1500 and to Mr. James Hazen Hyde for his gift of 
$1000 for a certain salary. 

To Mr. Herman A. Metz for the gift of $1500 for 
a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1000 for 
the S. Parker Bremer Fellowship. 

To Mr. Robert Jordan for his gift of $1000 for the 
endowment of the Division of Music. 

To Mr. Galen L. Stone for his gift of $1000 for 
Industrial Hygiene. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $832 for 
The Harvard Fund. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift of 
$600 for administrative purposes of the College 
Library. 

Toan anonymous friend for the gift of $485 and to 
Professor Roland B. Dixon for his gift of $47.51 for 
the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $455 to- 
wards the Harvard Endowment Fund. ; 

To the Harvard Club of Utah for the gift of $200 
for the scholarship for 1926-27. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $158.16 
for the Department of Pathology. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $142.58 
for the Department of Physiology. 

To Mr. Evan Randolph for his unrestricted gift of 
$100. 

To Mr Arthur Sachs for his gift of $83.34 for the 
case system of teaching, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
their gift of $57.50 for the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. James W. Young for his gift of $50 for 
Peabody Museum explorations. 

To Messrs C. D. Parker and Company, Inc. for 
the gift of $41.66 for Public Utility Management, 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Francis Boyer for his gift of $33 for the 
purchase of books for the McKinlock Hall Library. 

To Mrs. Harold K. Estabrook for her gift of $25 
for Peabody Museum specimens. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5 for spe- 
cial expenses of the Dean’s office. 


The President reported the following 
vote passed by the Faculty of Arts and 


y 


Sciences at their meeting of December 7, 
1926: 
That the several Divisions, Departments, and 


Committees in charge of fields of Distinction under 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences hereafter adopt a 
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single designation instead of the two designations, 
Degree with Distinction and Honors, now in use, and 
that the single designation be Honors (cum laude), 
High Honors (magna cum laude), and Highest 
Honors (summa cum laude). It is understood that 
Honors need not be awarded by Divisions, De- 
partments, and Committees on a single plan. 

That on the Commencement Programme, in the 
University Catalogue, and in public announce- 
ments, the list of those awarded Honors of any grade 
be printed alphabetically with the subject or field 
in which the Honors were granted given after each 
name; and that hereafter no list, by subjects or 
fields, of those receiving Honors be printed or pub- 
lished. 





Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From December 1, 1926-September 1, 1927: 
Laurie Lorne Burgess, Acting Assistant Director of 
the Chemical Laboratory. 

For one year from September 1, 1926: Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, Honorary Curator of 
Italian Literature, College Library; Alfred Chester 
Hanford, Director of the Summer School; Bartlett 
Jere Whiting, Tutor in the Division of Modern Lan- 
guages. 

For one year from September 1, 1927: Lionel 
Denis Peterkin, Lecturer on Greek and Latin and 
Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages. 

Voted to appoint Benjamin White a 
member of the Faculty of the Bussey 
Institution for one year from September 
1, 1926. 

Voted that the Director of the Harvard 
Forest shall be a member of the Faculty of 
the Bussey Institution. 

Voted to make the following changes of 
title: 


Benjamin Kropp from Austin Teaching Fellow to 
Assistant in Zoélogy; Earle Bryant Perkins from As- 
sistant to Austin Teaching Fellow in Zodlogy. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, to 
Professor Gregory P. Baxter for the second 
half of 1927-28, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board December 
10, 1923. 

Voted to rescind the vote of June 7, 1926, 
granting leave of absence to Professor 
Archibald C. Coolidge for the second half 
of 1926-27. 

Meeting of December 27, 1926 
The Treasurer reported the following 


receipts, and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted: 


From the estate of Henry C. Frick, $9700 addi- 
tional. 

From the estate of Lulu S. Kimball, $3000, her 
bequest to the Gray Herbarium. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the International Education Board for the 
gift of $180,000 for the South Africa Astronomical 
Station. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $75,000 for 
the Law School Endowment. 

To the National Electric Light Association for 
the gift of $10,000 for Public Utility Management, 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gifts of $20,950.31 
for miscellaneous expenses at the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy during the year 1926, 

To Mr. N. Penrose Hallowell for his gift of $3000 
towards the current expenses of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$2000 for travelling expenses and $800 towards a 
certain salary. 

To “H.N.C.” for the gift of $2500 for the Medical 
Clinic, Massachusetts General Hospital. 

To Mr. Edgar C. Felton for his gift of $1500 for 
alterations in Holden Chapel. 

To Mr. James Byrne for his gift of $700 and to 
Mr. Roland L. Redmond for his gift of $500 for 
certain traveling expenses. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1000 
for the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Ralph Lowell for his gift of $500 for 
Epilepsy Research, Department of Neuropathology. 

To Mr. Elton B. Carmer for his gift of $100 to be 
credited to the Rebecca C. Ames Scholarship Fund. 

To Mr. Walter W. Naumburg for his gift of $100 
for the purchase of books for the Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 for the 
Department of Economics. 

To Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., for his gift of 
$50 for the Bio-physical laboratory of the Cancer 
Commission. 

To the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club for the gift 
of $125 for the scholarship for 1926-27. 

To the Harvard Club of Somerville for the gift of 
$100 towards the scholarship for 1926-27. 

To Mrs. Charles P. Greenough for the valuable 
and interesting correspondence between John 
Hancock and President Langdon. 

To the New England Botanical Club for the val- 
uable gift of cryptogams of the late Mr. Chamber- 
lain to the Farlow Herbarium. 

Tke President reported the death of 
George Hayward Binney, Jr., Assistant 
in Surgery, which occurred on the four- 
teenth instant in the forty-first year of 
his age. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 























For one year from September 1, 1926: Walter 
Smith Hanover, Assistant in Physiology. 

For the second half of 1926-27: Frederick Dick- 
inson Bates, Jr., Assistant in Chemistry; Wyman 
Parkhurst Fiske, Assistant in Economics. 


Voted to appoint Kenneth Grant Tre- 
mayne Webster, Assistant Professor of 
English and Tutor in the Division of 
Modern Languages, for three years from 
September 1, 1927. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor C. H. C. Wright for the second 
half of 1927-28, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board December 
10, 1923. 


Meeting of January 10, 1927 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Lawrence Eugene Sexton, 
$1600. 
From the estate of Andrew Hussey Allen, $61.42. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $120,000 
towards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $1004.58 and $77,500 in cash for the Law 
School Endowment. 

To Mrs. Ezra Ripley Thayer for her gift of $25,- 
000 for the Ezra Ripley Thayer Teaching Fellow- 
ship. 

To Mrs. Charles W. McKelvey for her gift of se- 
curities valued at $10,120 for the Arnold Arboretum 
Endowment. 

To Mr. William Ziegler, Jr., for his gift of $10,000 
for research and instruction in the Business School. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
additional gift of $7590.66 for the George A. 
Mckinlock, Jr. dormitory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000 for 
research at the Wolcott Gibbs Memorial Labora- 
tory. 

To Mrs. Samuel Sachs for her unrestricted gift of 
$5000 for the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Heman M. Burr for his gift of $4000 for 
the Francis H. Burr Memorial. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$1000 towards a certain salary. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2760 for 
the case system of teaching, Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To the Studebaker Corporation of America for 
the gift of $2500 for the Albert Russel Erskine 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research, 
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To the Class of 1903 for the gift of $2000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1904 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1902 for the gift of $500 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1836 for 
The Harvard Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1050 for 
The Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $1500 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Guerdon S. Holden for his gift of $1000 
for the Department of Mineralogy. 

To “A friend’’ for the gift of $495 for the Cancer 
Commission and $250 for a certain salary. 

To the American Smelting and Refining Company 
for the gift of $500 for Industrial Hygiene. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 to- 
wards a certain salary at the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zology. 

To Mr. Francis W. Hunnewell for his unrestricted 
gift of $500. 

To Mr. Grenville H. Norcross for his gift of $500 
for newspapers and broadsides for the College 
Library. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$305.72 for the Harvard Medical School of China 
Funds, 

To the Society of Friends for the gift of $200 for 
the Theological School. 

To Professor Eugene Wambaugh for his gift of 
$125 for books for the Law School. 

To Mr. Robert Amory for his gift of $100 for re- 
search in the Business School. 

To Professor Fred N. Robinson for his gift of 
$100 for books for the Library. 

To Mr. Frederick R. Wulsin for his gift of $100 
for La Touche Collection of Chinese Birds. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
their gift of $57.50 for the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. John Wells Morss for his gift of $25 for 
the Semitic Museum. 

To Mr. T. Wayland Vaughan for his gift of $25 
for the J. Backus Woodworth Memorial. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5 for 
special expenses of the Dean’s office. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the gift 
of $300 for the scholarship for 1925-26. 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for the 
gift of $300 for the scholarship for 1926-27. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the gift 
of $175 towards the scholarship for 1926-27. 

To the Harvard Club of Rochester, N.Y., for the 
gift of $350 for the scholarship for 1926-27. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington, D.C. for 
the gift of $175 towards the scholarship for 1926-27. 


Voted to accept the very kind offer of 
Mrs. Augustus C. Tower to give $100,000 
subject to the conditions set forth in a 
letter from the Central Union Trust Com- 
pany of New York to Dean Chase dated 
December 29, 1926. 
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The President reported the death of 
John White Hallowell; Overseer of 
Harvard College, which occurred on the 
fifth instant in the forty-ninth year of his 
age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect January 1, 1927: Vernon Percy 
Thompson, as Teaching Fellow in Orthopedic 
Surgery; Edward Scott Goodwin, as Assistant in 
Pediatrics; Joseph Andrew Johnson, as Assistant in 
Pediatrics. 

To take effect January 4, 1927: Francis Willing 
LaFarge, as Proctor. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 


ments: 

For one year from September 1, 1926: Reginald 
Dimock Margeson, Assistant in Gynecology; George 
Colket Caner, Assistant in Neurology; John Grove 
Kuhne, Teaching Fellow in Orthopedic Surgery; Paul 
Royal Donovan, Charles Follen Folsom Teaching 
Fellow in Hygiene; Clarence Henry Haring, a 
member of the Committee on General Examinations 
in History, Government, and Economics. 

From January 1-July 1, 1927: Marion Fletcher 
Eads, Teaching Fellow in Obstetrics. 

From January 1-September 1, 1927: Robert 
Norton Ganz, Assistant in Pediatrics. 

From January 4 for the remainder of 1926-27: 
Francis Kerman, Jr., Proctor. 

For the second half of 1926-27: James Hardy 
Ropes, Acting Dean of the Theological School. 

From April 1 for the remainder of 1926-27: 
Merritt Lyndon Fernald, Acting Curator of the 
Gray Herbarium, 

For one year from September 1, 1927: George 
Sarton, Lecturer on the History of Science. 

For three years from September 1, 1927: John 
Bradford Titchener, Instructor in Greek and Latin 
and Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages; 
George Luther Lincoln, Instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages and Tutor in the Division of Modern Lan- 
uages. 


Voted to appoint Robert Rene Kuczyn- 
ski, Lecturer on Political Economy during 
the year 1926-27. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor B. L. Robinson from April 1 
for the remainder of 1926-27. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sociate Professor F. L. Kennedy for the 
second half of the academic year 1927-28, 
in accordance with the rules established 
by this Board December 10, 1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor W. B. Munro for the second 
half of the academic year 1927-28. 
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The President communicated a vote of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences relieving 
from English A examinations Freshmen 
who have passed the comprehensive ad- 
mission paper in English with a grade of 
70 per cent or higher. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 


Stated Meeting, November 22, 1926 

The following twenty-nine members 
were present: Mr. Elliott, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University, Mr. Adams, the Treas- 
urer of the University, Messrs. Agassiz, 
R. W. Boyden, W. C. Boyden, Brent, 
Briggs, Cabot, Davis, Derby, Drury, 
Felton, Gage, Gordon, Hallowell, Hous- 
ton, Howe, Jackson, James, Marvin, 
Moore, Perkins, Slocum, Thayer, Wads- 
worth, Wendell, Woods, Young. 

The reading of the records of the three 
previous meetings was omitted, and said 
records were approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of October 25 and November 
8, 1926, appointing Daniel Sargent, 
Tutor in History and Literature, for 
three years from September 1, 1925; 
Richard Cary Curtis, a Trustee of the 
Museum of Fine Arts for the remainder 
of 1926, in place of William Sturgis Bige- 
low, deceased; for three years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1926 Frank Holmes Cushman, 
Assistant Professor of Operative Dentistry; 
Harold Elliott Tingley, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Operative Dentistry; Augustus 
Riley, Assistant Professor of Genito- 
Urinary Surgery; Karl Murdock Bow- 
man, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry; 
William Carter Quinby, Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Genito-Urinary Surgery; approv- 
ing the following votes passed by the 
Faculty of Medicine at their meeting on 
November 5, 1926, that beginning with 
the class entering in 1927 the tuition for 
that and subsequent classes should be 
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raised from $300 to $400 a year, that it is 
desirable to establish from unrestricted 
funds additional loan funds in such 
amounts as may be needed — and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 

Mr. Wadsworth, on behalf of the Exec- 
utive Committee, reported the following 
resignations from Visiting Committees: 
Kuno Francke, German; Walter P. Bow- 
ers, Medical School; Clarence C. Little, 
Graduate School of Education; Joseph 
R. Leeson, Gray Herbarium; George A. 
Gordon, Chairman, Semitic Languages 
and History and Semitic Museum; and 
the following appointments to Visiting 
Committees: Dr. J. W. Courtney, 
Romance Languages and _ Literature; 
Amos Tuck French, The Classics; Owen 
D. Young, Library; Julian Mack, Law 
School; Joseph N. Welch, Law School, 
Samuel S. Drury, Chairman Semitic Lan- 
guages and History and Semitic Museum. 

Mr. Wadsworth presented a report from 
the Committee to Visit the Kitchens and 
Dining Rooms of the College Commons, 
and the same was referred to the President 
of the University. 

The roll-call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: Indic 
Philology, by Bishop Brent; Arnold 
Arboretum, by Mr. James; Blue Hill Ob- 
servatory, by Dr. Drury; Botanic Garden, 
by Dr. Gage; Botanical Museum, by 
Dr. Gage; Graduate School of Business 
Administration, by Mr. Hallowell; Chem- 
istry, by Mr. Perkins; The Classics, by 
Dr. Thayer. 

Mr. Marvin presented an oral report of 
the Committee on Alumni Relations in 
the matter of the recent break in athletic 
relations between Harvard and Princeton 
and upon the recommendation of said 
Committee, and after debate thereon, 
the Board voted unanimously to adopt 
the following vote: “That the Board of 
Overseers heartily approve President 
Lowell’s expression of the sincere regret of 
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the University for the recent action of cer- 
tain Harvard undergraduate publica- 
tions”; and by a vote of nineteen in the 
affirmative to six in the negative to adopt 
the following vote: “That, while the 
Board recognizes that the responsibility 
for the conduct of athletics and for all 
communications on the subject rests with 
the Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports, the President of the 
Board is authorized to appoint a commit- 
tee to confer with the Athletic Committee 
and with the Student Council of Harvard 
College with regard to the present situa- 
tion as it affects the University and the 
Alumni, and to report to the Board at its 
next meeting”’’; and the President of the 
Board appointed as members of this Com- 
mittee Mr. Young, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Health and Athletic Sports, 
Chairman, Mr. Wadsworth, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, Mr. Hallo- 
well, President of the Assoeiated Harvard 
Clubs, Mr. Perkins, President of the Har- 
vard Alumni Association, and Fellow of 
the Corporation. 

In connection with the debate on the 
foregoing votes the President of the 
University communicated the following 
statement to the Board: “In answer toa 
question I stated at a previous meeting of 
the Board of Overseers the policy con- 
templated by the Director of Athletics of 
playing football every year with Yale 
alone. No objection being made by any 
one I concluded that no one had any ob- 
jection thereto. I am now informed that 
some members of the Board not expecting 
immediate action did not intend their 
silence to be construed as assent.” 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


Stated Meeting, January 10, 1927 
The following twenty-three members 
were present: Mr. Elliott, the President of 
the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University, Messrs. Agassiz, R. W. 
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Boyden, Briggs, Cabot, C. A. Coolidge, 
Dibblee, Drury, Felton, Gage, Howe, 
Jackson, James, Marvin, Moore, Perkins, 
Slocum, Thayer, Wadsworth, Wendell, 
Young. 

The President of the Board communi- 
cated the death of Mr. John White Hal- 
lowell, a member of the Board, on January 
5, 1927, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of October 25, 1926, electing John Sanford 
Humphreys, Professor of Architecture, to 
serve from September 1, 1927, was taken 
from the table, and the Board voted to con- 
sent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of November 29, December 13, 
December 27, 1926, and January 10, 1927, 
as follows: appointing: Delmar Leighton, 
a member of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences for one year from September 1, 
1926; Marshall Harvey Stone, Instructor 
in Mathematics and Tutor in the Division 
of Mathematics, for two years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1927; Francis Peabody Ma- 
goun, Jr., Assistant Professor of English, 
for three years from September 1, 1927; 
Heinrich Wilhelm Brinkmann, Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics, for three years 
from September 1, 1927; Frank William 
Taussig, Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics, from Septem- 
ber 1, 1926; John Templeman Coolidge, 
George Henry Chase and Richard Cary 
Curtis, Trustees of the Museum of Fine 
Arts for one year from January 1, 1927; 
Benjamin White, a member of the Faculty 
of the Bussey Institution for one year from 
September 1, 1926; Kenneth Grant Tre- 
mayne Webster, Assistant Professor of 
English and Tutor in the Division of Mod- 
ern Languages, for three years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1927; George Luther Lincoln, 
Instructor in Romance Languages and 
Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages, 
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for three years from September 1, 1927; 
John Bradford Titchener, Instructor in 
Greek and Latin and Tutor in the Division 
of Ancient Languages, for three years from 
September 1, 1927; Robert Rene Kuczyn- 
ski, Lecturer on Political Economy, during 
the year 1926-27; that the Director of the 
Harvard Forest. shall be a member of the 
Faculty of the Bussey Institution — and 
the Board voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his annual report for the academic 
year of 1925-26, and it was accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Young presented an oral report of 
the Special Committee appointed by the 
President of the Board at the stated meet- 
ing of November 22, 1926, to consider the 
recent break in athletic relations between 
Harvard and Princeton, and the Board 
voted to accept the same, and to discharge 
said Committee. 

Dr. Gage presented the report of the 
Committee to Visit the Medical School, 
and Mr. Howe the report of the Commit- 
tee on Music, and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee they 
were accepted and ordered to be printed. 

The roll-call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up, and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: Bussey 
Institution, by Mr. James; Dental School, 
by Dr. Thayer; Economics, by Mr. Fel- 
ton; Graduate School of Education, by 
Dr. Drury; Geology, by Mr. Jackson; 
German, by Dean Briggs. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Priscitta Govan, Director of Publicity 


The three months just gone by found 
the College in the full swing of its many 
activities. Clubs of all kinds have begun 
their winter schedule of meetings, indoor 
athletics have taken the place of outdoor 
sports, and the students have settled into 
their regular course of study. 
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November gave a wide variety of mus- 
ical entertainment. The Hampton Insti- 
tute Quartette delighted an enthusiastic 
audience with their negro  spirituals; 
Ethel Leginska, conductress of the Boston 
Philharmonic Orchestra, gave of her time 
for a Noon Hour recital, and Miss Mar- 
garet Deneke of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford, England, spoke on “Schumann as 
a Writer and Composer,” illustrating her 
lecture on the pianoforte by his ‘‘Carna- 
val.” On November 10th the Music Club 
held its first meeting of the year, the pro- 
gram of which was built around the Class- 
ical Masters. Mrs. Robert Winternitz, 
assistant director of the Choral Society, 
sang operatic selections and oratorios from 
Gluck, Handel and Mozart. 

Radcliffe College has the largest en- 
rollment of graduate students of any of 
the colleges for women in this country. 
The favorite subject of study among these 
young women is English, with History and 
the Fine Arts not far behind. Five of the 
holders of the Carnegie Foundation 
Fellowships for the study of the Fine Arts 
have chosen to continue their work at 
Radcliffe during 1926-27, and on Novem- 
ber 4th President Comstock and Dean 
Brown entertained at tea in the Ghir- 
landajo Room for these students. Mem- 
bers of the Fine Arts Department and 
other graduate students in the field were 
among the guests. One of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation Fel- 
lowships is also held by a Radcliffe grad- 
uate student who is now making a study 
of tendencies in drama and the theatre 
arts, as seen in the great theatres, both 
professional and experimental, of Europe. 

At the November meeting of the Grad- 
uate Club, Professor John L. Lowes was 
the speaker and guest of honor. 

A series of teas was given by the Alum- 
ne Association during this month at 
which the aims and plans of the Associa- 
tion looking toward the Semi-centennial 
of Radcliffe College in June, 1929, were 
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discussed informally by President Com- 
stock and Mrs. Robert M. Blackall of 
Milton, President. Under her able leader- 
ship several new committees have been 
formed which have brought fresh inspira- 
tion to work already begun and have in- 
augurated new policies as well. One, of 
which Mrs. George L. Dow of Cambridge 
is chairman, has taken over the care of the 
Atkinson Room in Fay House. Miss 
Martha Brown of Boston heads another 
which is collecting interesting documents 
and relics of the College since its incep- 
tion; and Miss Emilie H. Everett is in 
charge of a group to bring about a closer 
connection between the alumnez and the 
College Appointment Bureau. It is inter- 
esting to note that teaching is still one of 
the chief vocations of the college graduate. 
Radcliffe has three college presidents and 
seventeen deans in schools and colleges — 
twenty-five school principals, and scores 
of college professors. Under the auspices 
of the Bureau on November 19th, Miss 
Florence Jackson, who is at present Asso- 
ciate in the Personnel Bureau at Wellesley 
College, spoke to the students on voca- 
tions open to college women. Her title 
was “Why Are We Here?” 

The two largest undergraduate activi- 
ties in November were the Christian 
Association and Idler-play Arms and the 
Man, by G. B. Shaw, which was given 
with the help of Miss Mary Sands and the 
Harvard Dramatic Club for the benefit 
of Kobe College; and the annual dance 
of the Catholic Club. Representatives 
from the college newspaper attended the 
Intercollegiate News Conference at Vas- 
sar. 

On November 17th the Radcliffe Club 
of Boston held its second meeting at the 
College Club. Professor George H. Edgell, 
Dean of the School of Architecture of 
Harvard University, spoke delightfully 
on “Some Aspects of Modern American 
Commercial Architecture” and illustrated 
his talk with lantern slides. 
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According to a long-established custom 
the Freshman class organized itself during 
November, and on the 22d of the month 
elected Margaret Van Alstyne of Kinder- 
hook, New York, as its president. The 
class numbers 205, of whom 114 came in 
without examination; 148 are from Mas- 
sachusetts, and 57 from further afield. 

In athletics Radcliffe has gained much 
glory through the fact that the only 
undergraduate member of the second 
All-American Women’s Hockey Team is 
Claribel Smith of Boston, a member of the 
class of 1928. Intra-mural basket-ball has 
occupied the field, and outside the regular 
gymnasium training, fencing is the most 
popular sport with clogging second. 

December opened with a dinner given 
by the Iota Chapter at Radcliffe as a part 
of the national celebration of the Sesqui- 
centennial of Phi Beta Kappa, at which 
the fifteen ranking members of the class 
of 1929 were guests. Dr. J. Edgar Park, 
President of Wheaton College, and Willis 
John Abbot, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, were the speakers. 

Two meetings of the Graduate Club 
were held —one at which Miss Sarah 
Wambaugh spoke on her experiences in 
South America, and the other a dance 
given by the joint clubs of Radcliffe and 
Harvard. The December meeting of the 
Radcliffe Club took the form of museum 
walks at Fenway Court and the Boston 
Art Museum. 

Two dramatic events appeared on 
the December calendar. Radcliffe under- 
graduates were among the cast of The 
Orange Comedy, given by the Harvard 
Dramatic Club on December 7th, 8th, 9th, 
and 10th; and on December 17th, came 
the three experimental Idlers in which 
girls who have done little or no acting be- 
fore are used. 

On December 13th sixty members of 
the Choral Society gave a concert at 
Abbott Academy in Andover, and on the 
14th a joint concert and dance by the 
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Pierian Sodality and the Radcliffe Music 
Club was given. 

At a Noon Hour meeting on December 
16th it was announced that the honor of 
winning the first prize in the Dabney 
Prize Competition for the best essay on 
“The League of Nations as an Agency 
for World Peace” was given to Radcliffe. 
This contest, open to students of colleges 
and universities throughout the entire 
United States and sponsored by the 
American School Citizenship League, was 
won by Ruth E. Bacon of Medford, a 
member of the class of 1928. 

The last undergraduate event before 
the Christmas holidays is always a supper 
for the entire college under the manage- 
ment of the Sophomore class, after which 
the prize Christmas story is read by Dean 
Brown and carols are sung. This year 
Helen Goodrich of West Medford was in 
charge of the supper, and Frances Cooper- 
Marshal, 1927, of Brookline was the au- 
thor of the story. 

The Alumnz Association held its 
Christmas Party and midwinter meeting 
in the Living Room, Agassiz House, on 
December 27th. Miss Dorothy Sands, a 
member of the company at the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse in New York, spoke on 
‘Repertory as I Know It.” Mrs. Ralph 
B. Sparks of Winchester was in charge of 
the meeting. 

One of the main events in January was 
the School of Foreign Affairs held in co- 
operation with the Massachusetts League 
of Women Voters on the llth, 12th, and 
13th. The program included considera- 
tion of economic reconstruction, problems 
of the Near East and Pan America, and 
the progress toward peace shown by the 
work of the League of Nations. Under- 
graduates acted as ushers, and President 
Comstock and Dean Brown entertained 
at tea on two afternoons of the session. 

The Mothers’ and Daughters’ Club 
held its first social meeting on January 
7th. This is a new organization, not only 
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at Radcliffe, but in all women’s colleges. 
Its object is to create a bond of acquaint- 
ance between daughters of Radcliffe 
mothers and mothers of Radcliffe daugh- 
ters, and its aim is service. Mrs. Edward 
R. Cogswell, Jr., of Newton is the founder 
and president. It is interesting to note 
that in the class of 1930 fourteen girls 
have Radcliffe mothers. 

Radcliffe lost to New Hampshire Uni- 
versity in its first Varsity Debate on Jan- 
uary 13th, but the Radcliffe Freshman 
team triumphed over the Wellesley 1930 
team on the next day. The subject of the 
first debate was the place of sororities and 
secret societies in the college life, with 
Radcliffe on the negative side; and the 
Freshmen considered the question of the 
success of student government, with Rad- 
cliffe supporting the affirmative. 

At the second meeting of the Asso- 
ciated College Employment Officers held 
in Amherst on January 14th, one of the 
only two women speakers was Miss Lucy 
O'Meara, director of the Radcliffe Ap- 
pointment Bureau. Her subject was “‘The 
Contribution of Student Employment to 
the Personnel Program of the College.” 

An interesting anniversary was cele- 
brated on January 22d to mark the 
twenty-fifth birthday of Radcliffe’s first 
dormitory, Bertram Hall, which was given 
by the late Mrs. David P. Kimball of 
Boston in honor of her son for whom the 
Hall is named. A tea was held in the 
House from 4 to 6 o'clock, and in the re- 
ceiving line, besides President Comstock 
and Dean Brown, was Mrs. Talbot Al- 
drich, a granddaughter of the donor. 

On January 20th, midyear examina- 
tions began at the College and under- 
graduate activities ceased until the end of 
this period. 


STUDENT LIFE 


By T. H. Ettor, ’28 
For an undergraduate to speak of foot- 
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ball is not only to deal with ancient his- 
tory, but to tread on dangerous ground. 
The reverberations of the 1926 season 
have not yet died away. But there is cer- 
tainly a place for the undergraduate view- 
point, even though the latter apparently 
did its part in causing the storm. 

Before dealing with “the late unpleas- 
antness,”’ it would be well to acquire “‘at- 
mosphere” by reviewing the events of the 
football season as a whole. It was notable 
in several ways. It was the first year that 
Arnold Horween, ’21, was in the position 
of head coach, and introduced western 
coaching methods on Soldiers’ Field. It 
was marked by the first maior victory a 
Harvard team has won on Soldiers’ Field 
in four years. It was not a successful 
season, but its achievements made the an- 
nual “better luck next year” cry carry 
some weight. 

The eleven started badly enough, being 
trounced handily by a strong troubadour 
aggregation representing Geneva Col- 
lege. A week later Harvard showed real 
strength in getting a two-touchdowns lead 
over Holy Cross, but by a tremendous up- 
hill fight and a 98-yard advance, largely 
through forward passing, in the closing 
minutes of play, Holy Cross won a 19-14 
victory. The first Crimson triumph came 
when a weak William and Mary team suc- 
cumbed 27 to 7. 

The peak of the season from a Harvard 
standpoint came a week later, when Dart- 
mouth was beaten for the first time in 
four years. It was the most sensational 
game played on Soldiers’ Field in a long 
time. Harvard’s pile-driving, old-fash- 
ioned offense, and the forward passing and 
drop-kicking of Dooley of Dartmouth, 
kept the lead fluctuating from one 
team to the other. In the last minute of 
play French, substitute halfback, broke 
through on an off-tackle play, outran the 
Green defense, and dashed 47 yards to 
give Harvard the victory, 16 to 12. 

Running up 69 points against Tufts the 
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following week did not do the Harvard 
team any good. Inevitably the “wrong 
frame of mind” took hold of the players 
on the eve of the Princeton game. 

The Princeton game was marked by an 
absence of sensational football. Harvard 
played poorly. Harvard errors paved the 
way to Princeton scores; Princeton errors 
did not help the Crimson cause. There 
was a marked feeling of animosity in the 
stands, but few penalties on the field of 
play. After the game enthusiastic Prince- 
ton supporters pulled down the goal posts 
after a violent though brief struggle with 
the police officers who did their utmost to 
defend them. 

The strong Brown team ran wild over 
Harvard, and, in marked contrast to the 
happenings of the week before, the goal 
posts were unmolested. In fact, the 
Brown rooters seemed little excited over 
their team’s triumph over Harvard. 

Captain Coady’s team came _ back 
strongly in the Yale game at New Haven. 
It was a very even encounter. A blocked 
kick gave Yale an early lead, but a Yale 
fumble deep in Blue territory, followed by 
a forward pass and a point after touch- 
down, put Harvard ahead of Yale in 
football for the first time since 1922. The 
lead was short-lived, however, for Yale 
made two goals and won, 12 to 7. 

But the closing games of the season were 
slightly obscured by the storm clouds that 
had risen immediately after the Princeton 
game. The undergraduates, as said be- 
fore, had their share of responsibility for 
these clouds, and it was a large share. The 
Lampoon’s “Princeton edition”’ has been 
branded far and wide as the essence of bad 
taste, and the editors themselves admitted 
this fault. But the editors maintained 
that their extreme lack of manners was 
premeditated, and was caused by a strong 
opinion that it represented the true 
feelings of the Harvard undergraduate 
body. The Crimson’s endeavors to 
smooth matters over and to be fair to 
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everybody ended disastrously. An un- 
fortunate statement concerning the cause 
of Princeton’s prestige was lifted from its 
context and quoted widely, angering 
loyal Princeton men; and the headline, 
“The Crimson Commends,” concerning 
the final action taken by Princeton, an- 
gered loyal Harvard men. 

During the days immediately following 
the Princeton game student interest was 
centred on the controversy. There was of 
course a wide diversity of opinion. But 
after the football season had ended, and, 
as the Lampoon itself put it, college had 
begun, student opinion had pretty well 
crystallized. And the student opinion, 
by and large, was this: “Oh, well, what 
does it matter anyway?” Conferences be- 
tween the leaders of the Harvard and 
Princeton student councils had failed to 
lead anywhere, but were entirely amicable 
—and both men were football players. 
Vacation found Princeton and Harvard 
undergraduates meeting without clenched 
fists and ugly looks, and the chess teams 
played without any fire or fury. 

The more recent “disclosures” by 
Wynant Hubbard are regarded by most 
undergraduates as either unfortunate or 
unimportant. Certain it is that the real 
cause of the Lampoon outbreak is ex- 
plained in the Hubbard article; but for 
once the students really seem to think 
that football is decidedly overemphasized. 
The Crimson’s campaign of a year ago has 
apparently borne fruit. It has been made 
clear that the confusion of ‘“‘Harvard 
University” with “Harvard athletics” 
leads to no good ends. The folly of calling 
Princeton’s action “the severing of rela- 
tions between the two universities” is 
made evident by the announcement that 
President Hibben of Princeton is to de- 
liver the Godkin Lectures at Harvard 
this April. 

So much for the Harvard-Princeton 
hullaballoo. Meanwhile other young men 
cavorted on Soldiers’ Field comparatively 
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unnoticed. For the first time in years 
class football teams drew large numbers 
of candidates, and the winner of the class 
series, the 1928 eleven, played and de- 
feated the Yale sophomore team. Class 
football was under the direction of M. A. 
Cheek, ’26, who also organized a popular 
touch football league,. Fifteen touch 
football teams played a round robin in 
November and December. 

The cross-country team fell slightly 
from its high peak attained in 1925, but 
had a successful season. In the triangular 
meet Harvard won with 26 points, Yale 
having 31 and Princeton 64. J. L. Reid, 
’29, was the sensation of the season. With- 
out any experience, he led the Harvard 
runners in this meet, finishing third, and 
again in the intercollegiates, when he came 
in fourth. Harvard as a team also finished 
fourth in the intercollegiates, which were 
won by Penn State. 

Winter track has found Harvard with 
one consistent winner, A. H. Miller, ’27, 
big dash man. He defeated strong fields 
of sprinters in invitation meets at Boston 
and New York. The basketball team won 
its first four games, before trailing the 
Connecticut Aggies. The University 
hockey team seems to be fully as strong as 
last year. It has lost only one game, to 
McGill, and has beaten and tied Toronto 
and defeated Dartmouth. The squash 
team has annexed the Massachusetts 
State title for the fourth consecutive 
season. 

Noticeable in undergraduate activities 
exclusive of athletics are the achievements 
and plans of the student musical organiza- 
tions and the marked decrease in the 
amount of influence and power possessed 
by the Student Council. For the first, in 
the Christmas holidays the Instrumental 
Clubs, which also include a Vocal Club 
and a Specialty Department, made an 
extended tour south and west. From 
Washington, Charleston, West Virginia, 
and Louisville (the last two strong Prince- 
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ton centres where the Harvard musicians 
were enthusiastically received) the Clubs 
went to Indianapolis, Milwaukee, and 
Chicago, being entertained by the Har- 
vard Club of each city. Concerts at Buf- 
falo and Syracuse completed the trip. The 
Glee Club is diligently preparing to take 
part, with the Radcliffe Choral Society, 
in the Beethoven Festival at Symphony 
Hall in March. Under the direction of 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the 
Symphony orchestra, the Glee Club will 
sing Beethoven’s ‘Ninth Symphony,” 
which it has given before, and also the 
Beethoven mass “‘ Missa Solemnis,” which 
is said to be the most difficult work it has 
ever attempted. 

A year ago the Student Council was 
attracting considerable attention through 
its “Report on Methods of Education” 
and its opinions were regarded with care 
and interest. Its members met with the 
Board of Overseers. It inaugurated the 
Budget plan, to do away with constant 
drives that took up much time and energy. 
It was regarded generally as an unusual 
example of student leadership and as the 
representative of the student body. The 
present Student Council has not main- 
tained this high reputation. It has met 
irregularly and ineffectively. It decided 
not to publish the University Register, 
and it wrote a tardy letter to Princeton at 
the time of the athletic break. In one or 
two cases it has made definite decisions, 
but those decisions have been overruled. 
The Student Council considered the 
petition of the Instrumental Clubs to 
have their name changed to Musical 
Clubs. As this organization includes a 
Vocal Club which sings, in the main, “old 
college songs” and takes up one third of 
the concert program, the Student Council 
agreed that the name Instrumental Clubs 
was inappropriate and approved the pe- 
tition. The Student Council’s decision 
was reversed shortly afterward by Re- 
gent Luce. In the matter of athletics and 
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the awarding of letters and managerial 
positions, the Student Council has been 
replaced by the Athletic Council, made 
up of various managers and captains 
in conjunction with the Director of 
Athletics. 

The Student Council, however, has 
made arrangements for a repetition of 
*Graduates’ Day,” which was started 
last year and brought many alumni back 
to Cambridge on May Ist. Speeches, 
athletic sports, a luncheon where grad- 
uates will meet undergraduates, and in- 
spection of the new buildings in the Uni- 
versity will again be the program. The 
arrangements are in the hands of Alexan- 
der Donald, ’27. 

Another field entered by the Student 
Council, in conjunction with the Crimson, 
was the improvement of eating facilities 
and the attack on the cafeteria. An essay 
contest was conducted, and was won by 
H. W. Keyes, ’27, who suggested that the 
University build a dining hall at a central 
location. Memorial Hall was deemed to 
be far away from most of the undergrad- 
uate dormitories. Shortly afterward, Pre- 
sident Lowell announced that the Corpor- 
ation would appropriate $100,000 toward 
plans for a new dining hall on Mount 
Auburn Street if the demand warranted. 
To test the strength of this demand, the 
Union immediately made arrangements 
for club tables of twelve men each, in an 
attractive room at special rates. And a 
quietus was put on the whole affair when 
a remarkably small number of men took 
advantage of the Union’s offer. 

The habit of “eating around” has be- 
come deep-seated in undergraduate life. 
Many students eat in clubs, and many at 
the Union; but a far larger number pat- 
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ronize the various cafeterias around Har- 
vard Square. The “cafeteria method” 
of eating has been severely criticized. It 
has been said that such a method means 
lack of the social intercourse that should 
accompany meals, and leads to rapid eat- 
ing and ill-assorted food which leads to 
ill-health. Such criticisms are certainly 
not without foundation, but they should 
be qualified. A great many of the men who 
“eat around” do not eat alone. They 
go to a cafeteria with a friend, or they 
meet a friend there. The sight of a lonely 
undergraduate silently gobbling apple 
pie with as much speed as possible is by 
no means as frequent as the critics seem 
to think. At the same time, many stu- 
dents realize that a University-owned 
dining hall is desirable. But they con- 
tinue to eat at the cafeteria, and ignore the 
Union offer. It will take an epidemic of 
ptomaine poisoning to make the building 
of a dining hall a popular issue. 

Many miscellaneous happenings in the 
undergraduate world must perforce go un- 
recorded. The debating team met Stan- 
ford for the first time and was defeated by 
the popular vote of 62 to 45. The Crimson 
printed another “Confidential Guide to 
Courses,” this time taking up half-courses 
beginning in the second half year. The 
Advocate moved to Ridgely Annex; the 
Lampoon’s young elm tree was sawed 
down one night shortly after the Prince- 
ton game, The Dramatic Club leaned to 
extravagant and fantastic farce in its win- 
ter production, The Orange Comedy. But 
greater than all was mid-years, and al- 
most every activity ceased in mid-January 
while examinations held sway and the 
popularity of Widener Library reached 
great heights. 











ASSOCIATION OF CLASS 
SECRETARIES 


The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Association of Harvard College Class 
Secretaries will be held in the Msculapian 
Room of the Harvard Club of Boston on 
the evening of Friday, April 29, 1927. 
It is to be noticed that the meeting comes 
on Friday this year, instead of Thursday, 
as heretofore. The annual meeting will be 
at 6.45, and the dinner at 7. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

** It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 

** The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1860 
Joun T. Morse, Jr., See. 
16 Fairfield St., Boston 

Samuel Gilbert Webber was the son 

of Aaron Dalton and Maria (Gilbert) 
Webber. He was born in Boston, July 
24, 1838. His father was announced 
upon his sign to be a “Carpenter and 
Builder,’ and boasted that he was the 
first man in New England to use the 
second of these words as descriptive of 
his occupation. His son was educated 
at the school of Mr. Epes Sargent Dix- 
well, and went thence in 1856 to join 
the Class of 1860 at Harvard College. 
His collegiate career was respectable 
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and inconspicuous. He did nothing 
wrong; he studied sufficiently hard, 
with sufficiently good results, and was 
sufficiently well esteemed by his class- 
mates. After graduation he studied 
medicine in the Harvard Medical School 
until the spring of 1862, when he re- 
ceived his commission as Assistant 
Surgeon in the United States Navy, 
having passed second in an examina- 
tion of fifty applicants. He served on 
board of several ships until the close of 
the war when, in 1865, his resignation 
was accepted. A year or two later he 
went to Europe, for study, chiefly in 
Vienna. In June, 1867, he returned 
and established himself for professional 
practice in Boston, in which city and 
its environs he was to pass the rest 
of his life. He began, of course, with 
general practice, but soon drifted into 
the department of nervous diseases, 
which became practically his specialty 
and in which he soon acquired the 
standing of a leading authority. He was 
for a while Instructor for Nervous Dis- 
eases in the Harvard Medical School; 
Visiting Physician in the same depart- 
ment for the City Hospital; and con- 
sulting physician at the Carney Hospital 
and at the Adams Nervine Asylum; 
also he was lecturer at Tufts College. 
He was a member of quite a number of 
Medical Associations. Also he pub- 
lished two books on topics connected 
with his specialty, and contributed a 
great number of papers to sundry lead- 
ing medical journals. It was not until 
towards his seventy-fifth year that he 
began to feel that he had done his life’s 
work; he then retired, somewhat fa- 
tigued, to live quietly for his remaining 
fifteen years with his family. He had 
been married in April, 1864, to Nancy 
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P., daughter of J. P. Sturtevant, of 
Boston, and his widow and two daugh- 
ters survive him. It may be fairly said 
of Webber that he lived a notably use- 
ful life. He worked very hard and very 
efficiently in a profession which can do 
more than any other for the welfare of 
mankind; and he gained a high reputa- 
tion and built up a large practice. He 
was an interesting and in a certain way 
almost a picturesque character; very 
individual. Physically a very strong 
man, mentally a very practical] man, 
morally a very good man, there seemed 
a perfect harmony among all his traits. 
Perhaps one would hardly say of him 
that he was quite rigid or even rugged 
in character, yet certainly a manly 
strength and resoluteness were his dis- 
tinguishing qualities. As befitted such 
a make-up he underwent no great 
changes in his life; what he was as a 
boy that he continued to be as a youth 
and such he remained as a man. He 
grew, of course, in knowledge and ex- 
perience, but his substantial traits 
rested singularly unchanged. He had a 
downright honesty which could never 
be exceeded. He had grim resolution 
and perseverance; whatever he under- 
took he was sure to carry through. His 
bearing was grave and serious, and he 
was not prone to express feeling, but he 
had in fact a very sympathetic and 
kindly nature. Perhaps he should not 
have quite been called blunt, but he 
had a profound respect for truth in its 
exactness. He was a man whom one 
could count upon to outrun rather than 
to fall short of expectation. The prime 
idea of his life was Duty; I think no 
man ever lived more whole- 
heartedly studied and fulfilled his duty 
than Webber did. To sum up his 
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character in one all-embracing and em- 
phatic word: he was a thoroughly good 
man. 
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1862 
Henry M. Rocers, See. 
11 Beacon St., Boston 

A clipping from a Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, newspaper of October 16, 1926, 
gives us this glimpse of our classmate 
Hosmer. He may be a good hymn 
writer, but, despite his eighty-six years, 
he is a wretched correspondent and the 
despair of the Secretary. “‘ Dr. Frederick 
Lucian Hosmer, Berkeleyan, and one of 
America’s foremost hymn writers, will 
celebrate his eighty-sixth birthday to- 
day at his home at the Hotel Carlton. 
Dr. Hosmer, who is pastor emeritus of 
the First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, 
is widely known for his hymns, which 
are used in hymn books of various de- 
nominations. No formal celebration of 
the anniversary has been planned, but 
close friends are planning to offer their 
congratulations during the day.”” — The 
favorite birth year of the Class of 1862 
was 1840. Thirty-seven out of its 
ninety-six graduating members were 
born in that year, of whom three are 
still living. — The Secretary has been 
informed that our classmate Brigham 
had completed his autobiography at the 
time of his death, with copious illustra- 
tions, and that it has now come to his 
only sister, Mrs. McPherson LeMoyne, 
of 31 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, 
for her examination and final disposi- 
tion. That Brigham will tell an unusual 
story, of an unusual and varied life, in 
a pungent manner cannot be doubted 
by any one who knew him and the 
Secretary looks forward to reading it, 
as soon as possible. The Secretary has 
just received from Mrs. LeMoyne 
Brigham’s “Scrap Book,” covering his 
days in the Public Latin School of 
Boston and in Harvard College as 
shown by interesting memorabilia of 
current happenings, without personal 
comment. It is expected that this 
scrap book will find its final resting- 
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place in “The Room of the Class of 
762”? in the Harvard Club of Boston. 
Among many interesting “Human 
warious,” it contains the newspaper 
attack of Wendell Phillips, of August 1, 
1859, upon Lemuel Shaw, Chief Justice 
of Massachusetts, and upon James 
Walker, President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, for attending the Paul Morphy 
(Chess Players) dinner of May 831, 
1859, at the Revere House. An account 
of this dinner is fully set forth in the 
Harvarp GrapvuatEes’ Macazine of 
March, 1925. Mr. Phillips complains 
that they (Messrs. Shaw and Walker) 
were “at a table of revellers under a 
roof whose chief support of profit came 
from the illegal sale of intoxicating drink 
and which boasts itself the champion 
and head of an organized, flagrant and 
avowed contempt of the laws of the 
Commonwealth.”’ For a column and a 
half this master of presentation and 
invective, to say nothing else, lashes 
these two gentlemen, both of whom 
were, in their day and generation, in 
the list of “desirable citizens.” It 
would seem as if alcohol and vitriol 
were not both served at that dinner. 
The dinner itself was probably the most 
hectic dinner of which we have record 
since the days of Alice in Wonderland. 
To be sure, there was no “ Mad Hatter” 
present, but as it began at 6.30 p.m. and 
went on till a little before one in the 
morning, there must have been a flow of 
soul. It took Oliver Wendell Holmes 
four pages of forty-six lines each of 
fine print to introduce Paul Morphy 
and it took Paul about twenty-seven 
lines of the same type to say — among 
other things, “I will not detain you, 
gentlemen, by any protracted re- 
marks —” Was he an_ unconscious 
humorist as well as a master chess 
player? It was a pleasure to the Secre- 
tary to find in Brigham’s “Scrap Book” 
some of those delightful autographic 
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James Walker, 
“our fathers,” 


letters of dear Dr. 
President, addressed to 
as thus: 


Dear Sir, 

I-am sorry to be under the necessity of inform- 
ing you, that your son, by a vote of the College 
Faculty, passed at their last meeting, was publicly 
admonished for taking part in a disturbance in the 
College Yard, etc., ete. 

Regretting the occasion of this communication, 
I remain 

Very truly and respectfully yours, 
James WALKER. 


And those more elaborate in wording 
and handwriting of President Cornelius 
Conway Felton. I wonder if President 
Lowell has been educated up to this 
delightful practice. Some day the 
“Arcana’”’ of the Class of 1862 may be 
written. If so, it will add to the “gay- 
ety of nations.” Quien sabe? You 
could not bear it now. — The oldest 
member of our Class, our Chaplain and 
Class Submarine, Barrett, saturated 
with brine, writes that he is in better 
health and spirits than for the last two 
years and that he celebrated his eighty- 
eighth birthday on December 5th; he 
also declares, “I am actually younger” 
(underscoring is his) “in all my activi- 
ties than for several years.” In elder 
days specimens were preserved in al- 
cohol and it would seem as if brine 
answered for all preservative properties 
just as well. Though our Barrett has 
not yet swum the English Channel nor 
breasted the Catalina currents, he may 
be heard from yet, heaping new honors 
on the Class and greater burdens upon 
the Secretary. — The activities of the 
six surviving members of the Class and 
their varied experiences, as octogena- 
rians, should be handed down to future 
generations, as tending to prove their 
unanimous opinion that years have 
little to do with age. 


1863 


Charles Cabot Jackson was born in 
Boston, September 22, 1843. He was 
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the son of Charles Jackson and Susan 
Cabot Jackson. Charles, the father, was 
the son of the still earlier Charles, who 
had been a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts in the best days of 
that tribunal, a gentleman of very high 
repute, not only for his legal learning, 
but also for his fine personal character. 
Susan Jackson was the daughter of 
James Jackson, the leading physician 
of Boston in his day, a brother of the 
Judge. Thus the father and mother of 
Charles Cabot Jackson were first cous- 
ins, which was scientifically wrong, of 
course, but which certainly caused no 
ill effects in their offspring. Charles, 
the father, the middle one of these three, 
was a man of unusual mental activity, 
an omnivorous reader, who loved talk 
and who talked very well, and who 
among all kinds of talk was more es- 
pecially addicted to disputation and 
argument. His wife, physically very 
delicate, was one of the most charming 
and lovable of women; her kind, gentle 
face, her quiet, soothing manner, her 
always cheery smile as she lay, half-ill, 
upon her sofa, are memories quite un- 
forgettable among her friends — and 
every one who ever saw her was her 
friend. It is a pleasure to pay tribute 
to her dear memory. I mention these 
things thus fully concerning the parents 
because heredity in their son was strong 
to a very unusual degree; he perpetu- 
ated notably the traits of both parents. 
He received his education in the famous 
school of Epes Sargent Dixwell, a 
scholarly gentleman of “ the old school,” 
affectionately and appreciatively re- 
membered by his pupils. Then in due 
course he entered the Class of 1863 at 
Harvard College. Throughout his 
career there his pleasant temper and 
cordial manners made him popular in 
all sets and all cliques. It so happened, 
by good luck, that the Class was one of 
those in which many congenial spirits 
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came together to form a singularly 
pleasant group; most of them were 
from Boston, and the close harmonious 
fellowship of College days continued 
after graduation throughout their later 
lives. It is peculiar good fortune when 
such warm friendships thus survive on 
such a scale. It has happened in some 
few other classes; for example, in the 
Class of 1857, in which a similar life- 
long group quite conspicuously existed; 
and there have been other instances; 
but it has not often reached such a 
degree as that which distinguished this 
Class of 1863. After graduation Jack- 
son made a trip to Europe, and upon 
his return home he entered for a while 
upon sundry tentative trials of occupa- 
tion in various directions, seeking to 
find an opportunity for entering life in 
some calling adapted to his tastes and 
abilities. After a few somewhat desul- 
tory years thus passed he secured a 
position in the banking and brokerage 
firm of Lee, Higginson & Co. The 
partners were his near relatives, and so 
naturally inclined to help him; but even 
more important was the fact that both 
he and the business seemed well suited 
for each other. He had indeed the very 
good luck at last to find an excellent 
opening in a vocation for which he was 
naturally fitted. He had an observant 
and a very thoughtful cast of mind; he 
liked to study causes and to forecast 
effects; he was much given to the con- 
struction of theories and always eagerly 
desired to put them to the test of trial; 
he was of a sanguine temperament, not 
lacking in sufficient self-confidence. 
These were precisely the qualities to be 
desired. It natural that, after 
patiently working out a conclusion as 


was 


to present circumstances and probable 
results, he should wish to gather the 
just profit of his reasoning, if indeed he 
had reasoned well. If the risk went 
against him, his buoyant temperament 
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thrust aside discouragement, and after 
a brief pause he was ready to try again. 
Of course there was almost no oppor- 
tunity for indulging this disposition so 
long as he held the position of a salaried 
subordinate in a firm controlled by old 
and experienced partners, who had 
long since traversed and emerged from 
the paths which he so longed to tread, 
and who felt fully competent to do their 
own thinking. So it inevitably came 
about that, as soon as he had acquired a 
thorough training in the business, he 
resolved to start independently. In so 
doing he was quite right, as the event 
proved; he made good. , He was never 
a mere stock speculator, a “ bull” or a 
“bear,” watching feverishly the daily 
or hourly fluctuations of the market; 
he was a real student of fundamentals, 
a close observer, a careful thinker in 
the realm of finance. He loved to com- 
prehend the large causes and to forecast 
the important and far-reaching results. 
So he gathered facts and pondered 
them, and he patiently worked out his 
opinions as to what might fairly be 
anticipated as the ultimate outcome. 
Of course he made his mistakes, as the 
greatest financiers do, but fortunately, 
or deservedly, he was much more often 
right than wrong, and the stricken bal- 
ance was eminently satisfactory. Thus 
the result which he achieved was the 
result of close, thorough thinking, and 
by no means attributable to a mere 
happy turn of the wheel or even to that 
quality inferior though useful which we 
call shrewdness. He early formed a 
partnership with his good friend 
Laurence Curtis, and a most congenial 
association it proved to be. The firm of 
Jackson & Curtis has long been one of 
the leading firms of the “Street.” They 
very rapidly built up a large business, 
and their standing soon became high 
among the oldest and best-established 
houses. In all the whirl and multitude 
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of their dealings through long years — 
perhaps half a century — of existence, 
they Imve maintained the very high- 
est character for scrupulous integ- 
rity and truth. “Of course,” does 
the reader perhaps say? Well, if he 
does say “of course,” then he knows 
little of the criticisms, the suspicions, 
the innuendoeg, the sore jealousies 
which buzz and swarm like June mos- 
quitoes in the air of State Street and 
its environs. To do so large a business 
as that of Jackson & Curtis through so 
long a series of years, and never to have 
been the subject of a whisper of de- 
traction uttered by unsuccessful com- 
petitors, is a very remarkable record 
indeed. At last, after long years passed 
in the life of “ downtown,”’ Jackson be- 
gan to think that he had had about 
enough of it; he made his plans for 
withdrawing from the exacting demands 
of daily attendance at the office, taking 
his ease, as it were, keeping in touch 
with the affairs of the firm, but no 
longer a slave to them. Yet he was 
active and public-spirited. He ab- 
solutely had to do something, and he 
wanted to make that something useful 
and good in the world. It so happened 
that the organization of the Boy 
Scouts had already attracted his at- 
tention, and now it seemed just what 
he wanted. It appealed to his kindly 
nature, and he thought that he saw in 
the organization the possibility of ex- 
ercising an extensive influence for good 
among the boys. So to this he now de- 
voted himself, taking a keen interest in 
it and with zealous assiduity promoting 
its growth and development during all 
his later years. It was not a showy or 
ambitious pursuit, but it did mean the 
achievement of a very great deal of 
practical good, and that amply satis- 
fied him. June 7, 1876, Jackson 
married Miss Fanny Appleton, daughter 
of Robert and Rebecca Appleton, and 
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a very happy match it proved to be 
through the long years to come. She 
survives him, as do two sons, Charles, 
the fourth of the name, and a younger 
son Robert, and a daughter, Mrs. Ralph 
B. Williams. The said son, Charles, has 
a son, also, of course, a Charles — 
“Charles the Fifth,’”’ so to say. Such 
was Jackson’s career in life, honorable, 
active, useful, successful. But what 
distinguished him from other men, who 
also have been honorable, useful, and 
successful, was his personal character. 
He had rare traits. Every one who met 
him felt drawn to him by the remark- 
able open and honest kindliness of his 
bearing. He had inherited his mother’s 
wonderful smile, lovely in a woman, 
friendly and pleasing in a man. I seem 
to remember her smile as of yesterday, 
though much more than half a century 
has elapsed since I last looked upon it. 
We often hear of the sunshine of a smile 
—a hackneyed phrase — and on a few 
occasions in our journey through life 
some of us actually see the phenome- 
non. She had it and Jackson had it 
from her; it came readily, not because 
it was summoned, but spontaneously, 
bright, cordial, very pleasant to see and 
not to be forgotten. The memory of it 
rises instinctively with his name, for it 
told the truth as to his nature. His 
sympathy was ready; his generosity 
always to be relied upon; his friendship 
most loyal and trustworthy. Alto- 
gether he was a man of race attraction 
— words which may be written in all 
earnestness and sincerity. Mentally he 
was well endowed. He had his father’s 
liking for discussion, but he always kept 
it within the bounds of amiable and 
courteous debate. Therefore it was 
agreeable to discuss with him: and the 
gravity and liveliness rapidly succeed- 
ing each other upon his very expressive 
countenance were interesting to watch. 
In all his talk, no matter how eager he 
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might seem, he was always fair; he had 
no ambition to defeat the other dis- 
putant; his aim was to thresh out the 
subject thoroughly and get at the real 
truth; few men, indeed, have such a 
passion as he had for the truth per se, 
simply as truth. So if his opponent 
happened to get the better of him, he 
accepted the situation with perfect 
good nature. He was absolutely in- 
dependent, thoroughly individual, not 
at all like anybody else; he was cast in 
no pattern and was not to be classified; 
he was simply himself, just Charles 
Jackson — and a very lovable, intel- 
ligent and interesting man Charles 
Jackson was. — John T. Morse, Jr. 





1866 
Cuar.es E. Stratton, See. 
70 State St. Boston 

Henry Gorham Blair was born No- 
vember 12, 1843, in Waterville, Maine, 
the son of William Henry and Elizabeth 
Briggs (Gorham) Blair. He fitted for 
college at the Framingham High School 
and entered Harvard as a Freshman in 
1862. After graduating he went to 
New York and engaged in business, but 
shortly after moved to Omaha, Ne- 
braska. There he remained in business 
till 1876 and then entered the Quarter- 
master’s Department of the United 
States Army, from which he retired in 
1905. He continued to live in Omaha 
till 1884, then in Philadelphia till about 
the time of his retirement from the 
United States service, when he went to 
Chicago to live. He remained there till 
his removal to Rensselaer, Indiana, 
about three years before his death, 
which was on January 1, 1997, after a 
very short illness. He was married at 
Framingham, November 29, 1867, to 
Mary Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
Cyrus Blake. She died March 6, 1900. 
They are survived by a son, Edward B. 
Blair, of Chicago, and two grandsons. 
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— Melvin Augustus Underwood was 
born at Milford, April 17, 1844. His 
early education was in the schools of his 
native town, and he entered Harvard 
as a Freshman in 1862, receiving his 
A.B. four years later. Though he 
entered college with seven conditions, 
at graduation he was elected to the Phi 
Beta Kappa and had a part at Com- 
mencement. After graduation he was 
in business for several years at Boston, 
and in 1875 became an officer of the 
Shawmut Insurance Company, where 
he remained for five years. In 1885 he 
was commissioned United States As- 
sistant Weigher and he continued in 
the Customs Service for more than 
thirty-five years, when he was retired 
with a pension. He died after a brief 
illness on October 29, 1926, in his 
eighty-third year, at Boston, where he 
had lived all his life with the exception 
of a few years at Newton. He was al- 
ways devoted to music, in which he was 
quite proficient both as a singer and an 
organist. In College he was a member 
of the College Choir, president of the 
Harvard Glee Club, and a member of 
the Harvard Alumni Chorus from 1913 
until a few years ago when his deafness 
made him unable to continue as a 
singer. January 15, 1880, he was mar- 
ried to Clara Isabella Babbitt, of Spring- 
field, daughter of Nathan Elbridge and 
Hannah Guernsey Babbitt, who died 
before him. He left an adopted child, 
Marjorie T. Taylor, wife of Charles M, 
Taylor, East Cleveland, Ohio. 


1870 

Cuar.es H. Swan, See. 

8 Storey Place, Jamaica Plain 
John Hanun Cole died December 18, 
1926, at his home, 25 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, after a brief illness. 
Cole was born at Providence, Rhode 
Island, July 23, 1848. He was prepared 
for College by a private tutor, entered 
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in 1866, and went through the regular 
four years’ course, getting his A.B. in 
1870. He then went to the Harvard 
Law School, and received the degree of 
LL.B. in 1872. He then took a post- 
graduate course until March, 1873. He 
was admitted to the bar in New York 
City in 1874, and practised there the 
rest of his life, for a few years with 
partners, andafterwards independently. 
For five years Cole was a member of 
the Committee on Admissions of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, serving consecutively as 
member, secretary, and chairman. He 
also served as member and chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Association, and as Chairman of the 
Cole was much 
interested in church work and _ phi- 
lanthropy, and gave most freely of his 
services. He was at different times 
secretary and president of the Church 
Club of New York, was trustee and 
chairman of the Committee on Trust 
Funds of the Society of Saint John, and 
acted as their counsel. He was trustee 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Trust Funds of the Corporation for the 
Relief of Widows and Children of 
Clergymen, etc.; and was trustee and 
member of the Executive and Finance 
Committees of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Religion and Learning in the 
State of New York. He had been a 
member of the University and Harvard 
Clubs, and of the New York Yacht 
Club. Cole’s parents were H. Wilbur 
and Abbie Brown (Shaw) Cole. He 
married, in 1877, Lucy May Smith, 
who died in 1882, leaving a daughter. 
He married, in 1885, Josephine Mc- 
Ilvaine Hewson, Oxford, England, who 
survives him, as does his daughter, now 
the wife uf Professor Henry Russell, of 
Princeton University. Cole was buried 
December 20th, from Trinity Church, 
where he had been a communicant 
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for more than fifty years. — Charles 
Monroe retired from the Superior Court 
of Los Angeles December 31, 1926, after 
a continuous service of twenty-one 
years. At the same time F. R. Willis 
retired from the same court after a 
continuous service of eighteen years. 
December 17th the Los Angeles Bar 
Association gave a dinner to the retiring 
judges in the banquet room of the 
Alexandria Hotel. December 21st they 
were given a luncheon at the same place 
by the Justinian Club; and December 
22d they were given a luncheon by 
their associates on the bench, and were 
presented with testimonials engrossed 
on parchment. December 23d Judge 
Monroe was made an Honorary Life 
Member of the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club. 


1872 

Cuar.es Amy, See. 

603 Sears Building, Boston 
Frank Rockwood Hall died at Boston, 
December 17, 1926. He was born in 
Boston on March 15, 1851, and was the 
son of Samuel Hall, Jr., and Harriet 
(Bridge) Hall. He was of singularly 
pure New England stock, being de- 
scended on his father’s side in the 
seventh generation from Andrew Hall, 


who settled in Newton in 1694, and on 


his mother’s side in the ninth genera- 
tion from John Bridge, who settled in 
Cambridge in 1632. His mother died 
shortly after his birth and for his first 
ten years he lived in Concord, where he 
went to the school kept by Francis B. 
Sanborn. He then returned to Boston 
and was for a year at the Chauncy Hall 
School and prepared for college in the 
Boston Latin School. He was ready for 
college in 1867, but thinking himself 
rather young he went for a year to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
where he acquired a great taste for 
mathematics. In College, he belonged 
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to the Everett Atheneum, the O.K. 
Society, and the Pierian Sodality, and 
he was a marshal at the inauguration of 
President Eliot. After graduation he 
entered the employ of Morey & Co., 
197 State Street, Boston, importers of 
drugs, dyestuffs, chemicals, ete., and 
remained with them until September, 
1875, when he entered the Boston Uni- 
versity Law School. In the following 
May he entered the office of Hillard, 
Hyde, and Dickinson in Boston. He 
continued in the practice of law in 
Boston up to the day and hour of his 
death and was much sought for and 
desired as an auditor and special master. 
He was in vigorous health to the time of 
his death and died while at work in his 
office. He was president of the Brook- 
line Thursday (Literary) Club, of 
which he was the oldest member at the 
time of his death, chairman of the 
Republican Town Committee of Brook- 
line, and one of the lecturers of the New 
England Educational League. He was 
married April 3, 1888, in Portland, 
Maine, to Florence M. MaclIsaac, who 
died November 30, 1921. He had no 
children. 


1873 
Ws. B. H. Dowsg, See. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

Dr. Oliver Hurd Everett, for many 
years one of the leading physicians of 
Worcester, died at his residence, 53 
Pearl Street, after a long illness. He 
had been confined to his bed since last 
summer, and his condition was recog- 
nized as serious, but the end came sud- 
denly. He was seventy-four years old. 
He was born in Charlestown, the son of 
the Reverend Oliver Chapin and Bétsy 
Williams (Weld) Everett. The father 
was a Unitarian clergyman and at the 
time was settled in Charlestown. The 
son prepared for college at the Charles- 
town High School, graduated from 
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Harvard in 1873, ninth scholar in class, 
and from the Harvard Medical School 
in 1876. The next year he passed as an 
interne in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital and the following two years 
he studied in Vienna and Paris. He 
settled in Worcester in 1879 and built 
up a large general practice. Later he 
specialized in diseases of the skin. For 
a long series of years he was a member 
of the staff of Memorial Hospital, and 
headed the department of dermatology. 
He retired from practice ten years ago. 
He was a member of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society and of the Worcester 
District Medical Society. He was a 
member of the Worcester Club, Quin- 
sigamond Boat Club, Tatnuck Country 
Club, the Harvard Clubs of Boston and 
Worcester and of the Worcester Fire 
Society. He married, in 1885, Sarah 
Frances Dewey, daughter of the late 
Judge and Mrs. Francis H. Dewey. 
Mrs. Everett died in 1892. Their two 
children survive them, Caroline Clinton 
who is Mrs. Welles Van Ness Moot, of 
Buffalo, New York, and Francis Dewey 
Everett, of Milton. — William Archer 
Purrington was born December 22, 
1852, at Washington, D.C., and died 
October 26, 1926, in New York City. 
He was graduated from Harvard in 
1873 as a bachelor of arts and from 
George Washington University in 1878 
with the degree of LL.B., and later this 
university conferred upon him the de- 
gree of LL.M. He received also the de- 
gree of LL.B. from the New York Uni- 
versity in 1880. In 1875 and 1876 he 
was clerk of the American Consulate in 
Rome, and in 1877 and 1878 was secre- 
tary of the American Legation in Rio 
Janeiro and Chargé d’ Affaires for a 
time. In 1895 he married Anna C., 
Wheatley, who survives him. He began 
to practise law in New York in 1880. 
He lectured on the relation of law to 
medical practice at Bellevue Hospital 
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and was counsel to the New York State 
Dental Society for many years. He 
wrote numerous articles on _ legal, 
medico-legal, and political topics. In 
later years his practice lay chiefly in 
maritime matters and at the time of his 
death his firm was Purrington & McCon- 
nell. He was one of the founders of the 
New York County Lawyers’ Associa- 
tion and from almost its inception be- 
came chairman of its Library Committee 
and continued in this office until his 
death. His mind was a storehouse of 
the classics, from which with remark- 
able facility he would quote to illumi- 
nate a conversation or enforce a conten- 
tion. Always alive to the humorous and 
its value, he could illustrate his view- 
point or bring confusion to an adversary 
by droll analogy, a fitting jest, or an 
allusion readily brought from a mem- 
ory replete with attractive stores. A 
courtly manner, added to the unaffected 
dignity of his presence and a sympa- 
thetic temperament, made him easily 
and vigorously turn to aid the weak and 
relieve the oppressed. He was what 
might be termed “an old_ school 
lawyer”? — one of those men who out 
of inclination and experience sought the 
way of professional rectitude. Such 
men should be an example to the 
younger generation of our profession. 

“Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 


Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame; nothing but well and fair.” 


1874 
Dr. Cuartes M. GREEN, See. 
78 Marlborough St., Boston 
Charles Wellington Stone died Jan- 
uary 22, 1927. He was born in Temple- 
ton, December 13, 1853, of Leonard and 
Margaret (Wellington) Stone. He was 
eighth in descent from both Simon and 
Gregory Stone, the immigrant brothers. 
The estate of Simon included the land 
of Mount Auburn Cemetery, and that 
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of Gregory, the grounds of the Harvard 
Observatory. Simon III was a founder 
of Groton, and his grandson migrated 
to Narragansett No. 6, now Templeton: 
the lands of the original grant from 
the Province are still in the family. 
Charles also descended from Thomas 
Shepard, first minister of Cambridge, 
from Thomas Shepard II, Harvard 
1653, minister of Charlestown, and 
from Thomas III, Harvard 1676, also 
minister of Charlestown: the Charles- 
town Shepards owned and lived in 
John Harvard’s own house, and it re- 
mained in the family after the death of 
Thomas III. He descended also from 
John Nelson, who led the men of Nar- 
ragansett in the revolution of 1689. 
More than forty of Stone’s ancestors 
served in civil or military capacity 
during the colonial period. On the 
distaff side Stone came from Roger 
Wellington, immigré of 1635, from 
whom all the Wellingtons in America 
are descended. The Reverend Charles 
Wellington, Stone’s grandfather, Har- 
vard 1802, S.T.D. 1854, was minister 
of the First Parish in Templeton for 
fifty-four years; and his uncle, James 
Lloyd Wellington, tenth scholar in the 
Harvard Class of 1838, M.D. 1842, was 
for some time the senior living alumnus. 
Nine Wellingtons have been graduated 
by Harvard. Stone entered College from 
Phillips Exeter, and after graduation 
took up the profession of teaching. He 
received the Harvard A.M. in 1881 for 
work in Homeric studies. In 1879 he 
founded the Stone School of Boston. 
The alumni of the School, in 1924, 
commemorated Mr. Stone’s fifty years 
as a teacher, and the forty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Stone School; and as a 
mark of their appreciation, gratitude, 
and affection established a fund for 
the ultimate foundation at Harvard Col- 
lege of the Charles Wellington Stone 
Scholarship, for the benefit of boys 


from Templeton. As avocations Stone 
was interested in music, in historical 
research, in general literature, and in 
scientific agriculture. He received the 
silver medal of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in 1888, was sec- 
retary of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety for seven years, and president of 
the Stone Family Association. He was 
a notable writer of faultless English in 
prose and verse. He wrote a number of 
textbooks for use in secondary schools, 
many fugitive addresses and papers 
on historical subjects — notably “ The 
Sacred Fire,” the historical address 
at the hundredth anniversary of the 
Templeton Meeting House in 1911. He 
was a master writer of inscriptions, in 
Latin and in English; among others are 
three inscriptions for tablets to the 
memory of the thirteen Stone School 
boys who gave their lives in the World 
War. He is survived by his wife, by a 
daughter, Miss Elsa Wellington Stone, 
A.B. c.l. Radcliffe, 1915, and by a sister, 
Miss Mary Wellington Stone, of Tem- 
pleton. His funeral service was in 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Jan- 
uary 24th. The next day, after a 
memorial service in the old church at 
Templeton, his ashes were deposited in 
the Templeton burial ground, under 
the whispering pines. — C.M.G. 


1875 
Warren A. REeEp, See. 
Brockton 

Nathaniel Hathaway Stone was killed 
in an automobile accident at North 
Easton, December 27, 1926. He was 
returning to his home in Boston from a 
visit to friends in New Bedford. His 
wife, who accompanied him in the auto- 
mobile, was fatally injured and died at 
their home in Milton, December 31st. 
He was born in New Bedford November 
5, 1853, the son of Joshua Clapp Stone 
and Elizabeth (Hathaway) Stone. His 
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father was a prominent New Bedford 
lawyer of his time. Soon after he was 
graduated he associated himself with 
J. M. Forbes & Company and later 
became a member of the firm. He was 
vice-president and director of Walter 
Baker & Company, Ltd., and Josiah 
Webb & Company, Ltd., treasurer and 
director of the Sharon Sanatorium, 
member of the Investment Committee 
and trustee of the Milton Savings Bank, 
member of the corporation of the Robert 
B. Brigham Hospital, and director of 
the El Paso Electric Company, Puget 
Sound Electric Company, Puget Sound 
Traction, Light & Power Company, 
Saint Mary’s Canal Mineral Land 
Company, and State Street Trust 
Company. He was trustee of Cunning- 
ham Park and a trustee also of the 
Milton Hospital, and had been president 
of the Milton Club. During the World 
War he was active in furthering the in- 
terests of the soldiers in various ways 
and the war relief agencies always found 
him a generous contributor. In May, 
1914, he made an unrestricted gift to 
Harvard University “of securities, val- 
ued at $53,460, in memory of his bro- 
ther, Henry Baldwin Stone, of the Class 
of 1873.’’ He was married at Boston, 
June 9, 1880, to Laura Grinnell Hold- 
rege. They had two children: Edith 
Grinnell, born March 21, 1882, who was 
married in Milton, October 28, 1903, to 
Charles Parsons Clifford (Harvard 
1903), of New Bedford; and Elizabeth 
Hathaway, born August 17, 1885, who 
was married in Milton, October 15, 
1910, to William Hague (Harvard 1904), 
of New York, died in France, December, 
1917. The following notice, written by 
V. Y. Bowditch, appeared in the 
Boston Transcript: “On Sunday morn- 
ing last, the old church at Milton was 
filled to its capacity by those who wished 
to take part in a tribute to the memory 
of Nathaniel Hathaway Stone and his 
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wife, Laura Holredge Stone, whose 
recent deaths owing to a terrible dis- 
aster brought consternation and grief to 
innumerable friends. No tribute, how- 
ever beautiful and touching as uttered 
by the pastor, could adequately express 
to those who have been privileged to 
intimate, ever-closer friendship with 
Nat Stone since boyhood, the sense of 
unutterable grief at the news of his 
tragic death. Now that he is gone, that 
deep sorrow is tempered by the joy in 
the thought of his fine, manly, beautiful 
life. His quick, ready sympathy, his 
quiet, strong help in time of trouble, his 
joyousness and love of fun shown chiefly 
amoung his intimates but under which 
there often lay a deep seriousness, his 
innumerable generous, kindly acts to 
those less favored than himself, and 
added to these qualities a deep, quiet, 
yet intense love of Nature in all its 
varied aspects, gave proof of the fine, 
rare nature of a man who gave himself 
to others and drew about himself hosts 
of friends. As one recalls his frequent 
joyous bursts of laughter, the words of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes addressed to a 
classmate come to mind: 
You hear that boy laugh 
And you think it all fun, 


But the angels have laughed 
At the good he has done. 


The children laugh, too, 
As they troop to his call, 

And the poor man that hears him 
Laughs loudest of all. 


“On a bright, calm winter’s day he 
was carried to the old Milton cemetery, 
and there on a hillside among the pines, 
facing the West, with the late after- 
noon sun casting a beautiful glow upon 
the snow, he was buried. To-one who 
stood near, the closing words of Henley’s 
beautiful poem, ‘A late lark twitters 
in the quiet skies,’ came to mind: 

...So be my passing ! 


My task accomplished and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 











Some late lark singing, 

Let me be gathered to the quiet West, 
The sundown splendid and serene, 
Death. 


“Nat Stone and his dear brave wife 
have solved the Great Mystery. Their 
influence remains as an inspiration to 
those who knew and loved them.” — 
Henry White Broughton died at 
Jamaica Plain January 15, 1927. The 
following notice, written by the Honor- 
able Joseph A. Conry, appeared in the 
Boston Transcript: “Dr. Henry White 
Broughton will be remembered with 
gratitude by many who found inspira- 
tion in his wisdom and encouragement 
in his example. The blood of a long line 
of sea-faring ancestors rolled through 
his system. The strength as well as the 
purity and freshness of the ocean were 
all of his inheritance. John Glover and 
his shipmates of Marblehead, the man- 
power that ferried Washington’s army 
through the jagged broken ice and 
rebellious currents of the Delaware on 
a bitter cold December night, were men 
who never knew fear nor its petty fringe 
of meanness. Of this stock was Brough- 
ton. His love for his neighbors knew 
no dividing line of race or creed, andina 
community where pettiness did some- 
times protrude, his healthy expression 
and conduct shamed offenders into 
oblivion. He was a servant of the poor, 
who loved him. When they were in need 
and suffered he relieved them. His 
colleagues admired him for his poise, 
balanced upon the polished pedestal of 
accurate knowledge. He worshipped 
God in no half-hearted manner but as 
the deacon of a church honored for its 
militant Christianity. Dr. Broughton’s 
life made Boston a better city.’”’ — 
Samuel D. Warren, ’08, oldest child of 
our classmate Warren, died in Boston, 
January 20th. He was one of the Com- 
mittee on the Harvard Fund. — W. A. 
Reed with his family made a trip in the 
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summer of 1926, to Glacier Park, 
Montana. — At a meeting of the 
Boston Bar Association on December 
9, 1926, Nathan Matthews spoke on 
“Some Incidents in the Legal History 
of Massachusetts in the Seventeenth 
Century.” — An article by Morton 
Prince appeared in the December 
Forum. 


1877 
Dr. GarpvNER W. ALLEN, See. 


146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

December 13, 1926, the Harvard 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences gave a 
reception to President Lowell on the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday and 
presented him with a silver bowl. He 
is to preside at the fiftieth anniversary 
dinner of the Class next June. — Wil- 
liam Maynadier Browne died at Fox- 
borough November 23, 1926, after 
many years of ill health. He was the 
son of Causten and Katharine Eveleth 
(Maynadier) Browne, and was born in 
Roxbury July 19, 1855. He entered 
Harvard with the Class in 1873, but 
left College during the Sophomore year. 
For several years he was engaged in the 
wool business, and later turned to litera- 
ture. He wrote short stories with suc- 
cess, and is perhaps best known as the 
author of the libretto of The Sphynz, 
a light opera, when it was produced on 
the professional stage some years after 
its first amateur performance by the 
Hasty Pudding Club under the direc- 
tion of Lewis S. Thompson, ’92, who 
composed the music. Soon after the 
Spanish War Browne was in Cuba re- 
presenting Scribner's Magazine, when 
he contracted yellow fever, from which 
resulted the breakdown which put an 
end to what might have been a notable 
literary career. June 7, 1882, he mar- 
ried Cordelia Brooks Fenno, of Boston, 
who survives with four daughters and 
one son. 
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Woopwarp Hupson, See, 
82 Main St., Concord 

The Buffalo Courier- Express of Jan- 
uary 6, 1927, carried on its front page, 
in the upper corner, by the side of the 
title, a boxed paragraph (an ear-tab) 
reading as follows: “BUFFALO. Buf- 
falo is an unusually delightful residen- 
tial city with finely shaded streets, 
temperate climate and unrivalled pos- 
sibilities for civic and commercial 
growth. Francis Aumy.’’ — Baily was 
one of the four speakers who addressed 
the thirty-seventh annual convention 
of the assessors of Massachusetts cities 
and towns at the Boston City Club, 
December 15, 1926.— Conant and 
Russell were pictured in the Boston 
Herald of January 9, 1927, as two of 
“A Veteran Quartet of Country Club 
Curlers.” — J. T. Coolidge has again 
been elected, on the part of Harvard 
University, a trustee of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. — Taussig made 
an address at Pittsburgh on December 
7, 1926, on the subject of the Allied 
debts and spoke on the same topic at 
the Harvard Club of Boston on Jan- 
uary 14, 1927.. Under the Harvard 
tutorial system, in addition to his 
duties as professor, he has recently been 
reappointed as a tutor in the Division 
of History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics. The Harvard Alumni Bulle- 
tin says: “Fortunate tutees who have 
such a tutor!’ — Herman Wheaton 
Grannis died at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, October 20, 1926. He had gone 
from his home at Santa Barbara to the 
Good Samaritan Hospital for an opera- 
tion, but died before it was performed. 
Born at Cleveland, Ohio, March 13, 
1858, he was the son of John Chandler 
and Flora Marsh (Wheaton) Grannis. 
After graduation he entered his father’s 
law office in Cleveland. In October, 
1880, as president of the “ First Voters” 
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of Cleveland, he delivered a eulogistic 
address on General Garfield. He took 
an active part in the presidential cam- 
paign and in December, 1880, was 
elected president of the Young Men’s 
Republican League of Cleveland. In 
the spring of 1881 his father died, and 
the family soon moved to Chicago. 
Grannis gave up the idea of practising 
law, and in April, 1881, went West in- 
tending to engage in cattle ranching. 
He spent several months in Colorado 
and Wyoming, acting during the trip as 
correspondent of the Cleveland Herald. 
The life did not suit him, and in August, 
1881, he took a position in the wholesale 
grocery house of Franklin MacVeagh 
& Co., in Chicago. While with them 
he became president and treasurer of 
the company which published the 
Chicago Grocer. He was also treasurer 
and one of the executive committee of 
the Young Republican Club of Chicago. 
In 1890 he was the representative of 
the Westinghouse Electric Railway 
Company, with headquarters in New 
York City. In 1895 he was still in New 
York, but had become a member of the 
firm of Strong & Grannis, dealers in 
building granite and marble. In 1900 
he had been for some time with Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, in its advertising de- 
partment. Then he left Scribner’s and 
started on his own account, developing 
the H. W. Grannis Advertising Agency 
and the Grannis Press, and was also 
vice-president and director of the Nevins 
Company, jewelers. On June 2, 1905, 
he wrote: “ My greatest personal inter- 
est lies in a farm in Dutchess County, 
New York, somewhat recently acquired, 
which I have every hope of making a 
profitable venture, besides furnishing 
much pleasure and recreation. The 
condition of Grannis’s health, which 
led him to take this farm, compelled 
him, just before the War broke out, to 
go to California, where he settled at 
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Santa Barbara. For two or three years 
he was in the employ of the First Na- 
tional Bank. Later he bought an inter- 
est in the Ord Ice Company. He was a 
member of the Santa Barbara Club and 
for the last year or two of his life its 
At the time of his death he 
and 
of Santa Barbara in 


treasurer. 
was secretary 
Harvard Club 
which he took much interest, and was 
regional director of the Harvard Fund. 
He had never married. 


treasurer of the 


1880 
Joun Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

Frederick Mears Smith died at the 
Cambridge Hospital January 27, 1927, 
from pneumonia after an illness of a few 
days. He was born in Somerville, June 
15, 1857, and was the son of Thomas 
Lanfear and Esther White (Mears) 
Smith. He prepared for college at the 
Cambridge High and Latin School. 
After graduation he went into business 
with his father, and later engaged in 
the real estate business in Boston. He 
was married in 1881 to Carolyn Hayes, 
daughter of Samuel Clough and Caro- 
line Hooper Hayes, of Dover, New 
Hampshire. After a short residence in 
Winchester, they removed to Cam- 
bridge, where they have since made 
their home. He was a member of the 
Colonial Club of Cambridge, Boston 
Athletic Association, and Winchester 
Country Club. He was an enthusiastic 
golfer and had been from its organi- 
zation vice-president of the New Eng- 
land Senior Golfers’ Association. Fred 
Smith was a man of quiet manners, 
modest almost to a fault, warm-hearted 
and generous. He was a constant at- 
tendant at Class reunions and will be 
greatly missed on those occasions. He 
is survived by his wife, a daughter, 
Caroline Hooper (Mrs. Horace U. 
Gade), and two sons, Harold Hayes 
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Smith, of Belmont, and Roland 
Lanfear Smith (Harv. 1907), of Cam- 
bridge. 


1881 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, See. 
24 Chestnut St., Boston 

In accordance with a custom of long 
standing, by virtue of which the Class 
holds an annual informal midwinter 
dinner on or about Lincoln’s Birthday, 
the Class this year dined at the Har- 
vard Club on February 11th. — There 
has been recently published by Harold 
Vinal a volume of Merle St. Croix 
Wright’s poems, entitled “Ignis Ar- 
dens.” — Louis Meredith Suplee, who 
was born at Philadelphia, July 21, 
1858, died at Myrtle Point, Oregon, 
November 13, 1926. He was the son of 
Benjamin and Hannah Yocum (Mere- 
dith) Suplee. He prepared for college 
under a private tutor, and did not 
graduate, leaving College in January of 
his Junior year. For some years after 
this he was in the real estate business in 
Philadelphia, but then went West and, 
until 1901, was in California, first at 
San Diego and later at Los Angeles. 
In 1901, he went to Oregon and lived 
until the time of his death in different 
parts of that State. In 1906 he was 
cashier of the bank of Drain. During 
the last years the Secretary has re- 
ceived no word from Suplee, and he did 
not answer the request for information 
at the time of our fortieth anniversary. 
—Henary Olmstead Jones died at 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 28, 1926. 
He was born at Columbus, Ohio, Octo- 
ber 4, 1858, the son of Philo Olmstead 
and Catherine (Quill) Jones. He entered 
College from the Ohio Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, which is now the 
Ohio State University. After gradua- 
tion, he studied law at Columbus, and 
was later admitted to the Ohio Bar. 
When last heard from, he was practising 
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law in the office of Kline, Tolles, and 
Moreley at Cleveland. 


1882 
Henry W. Cunninouam, See. 
$51 Marlborough St., Boston 

Dr. Homer Gage of Worcester has 
been elected a director of the First 
National Bank of Boston. — X. H. 
Goodnough, chief engineer of the Met- 
ropolitan Commission having charge 
of the Boston water supply, has been 
one of the chief factors in the work 
of enlarging the supply by tapping and 
connecting new sources. — A. B. Kings- 
bury and wife are spending the winter at 
Atlantic City and he is much improved 
in health since his long illness. — Two 
large volumes of the Early Records of 
Harvard College are about to be pub- 
lished by the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts after several years of prepara- 
tion under the able and scholarly edi- 
torship of Albert Matthews. — Percival 
Merritt has just been chosen corre- 
sponding secretary of this same society. 
— H. G. Woodworth, one of the Board 
of Managers of the Home for Aged 
Women in Boston, has been chair- 
man of the Building Committee, and 
through his great interest in and de- 
votion to the work has been largely 
responsible for the beautiful new build- 
ing for the Home just finished on South 
Huntington Avenue and Jamaica Way 
in Boston. — Members of the Harvard 
Club of New York have given $6000 to 
the Boys’ Club of New York to furnish 
a room in memory of Evert J. Wendell, 
in the new clubhouse being built at 321 
Fast 111th Street. His interest in Boys’ 
Clubs was one of the great interests of 
his life. — Arthur Fred MacArthur 
died suddenly of appendicitis and colitis 
November 30, 1926, at the home of his 
sister, Mrs. William Story, Jr., in Salt 
Lake City, where he was visiting. His 
funeral was held December 6th at 
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Saint Bartholomew‘s Church in New 
York City. Fred MacArthur took much 
pride in the fact that he was of the 
fourth generation of the large Mac- 
Arthur firm of engineers and contractors 
established by his great-grandfather in 
1826 during the construction of the Erie 
Canal and carried on through succes- 
sive generations for nearly a hundred 
years. He was born October 24, 1860, 
at the home of his grandparents at 
Oramel, Allegany County, in the west- 
ern part of New York. His father’s 
occupation caused the family to change 
their residence many times, and so 
Fred as a boy lived at Mount Morris, 
New York, New Haven, Connecticut, 
and Montclair, New Jersey, till 1873, 
when Chicago became his home and so 
continued for many years. Probably 
owing to one of these homes, he had 
intended to enter Yale with the Class 
of ’81, but as he was ready for college 
quite young and as his parents had 
made up their minds that Harvard 
offered superior advantages, he tutored 
and entered Harvard in the fall of 1878, 
and, as he once laughingly told his 
classmates, he never had regretted the 
change or questioned its wisdom. At 
the same time he said that during his 
four years at Harvard the Faculty had 
for a time caused him quite unwillingly 
to become a member of the Class of 
’83, but he took his degree of A.B. in 
due course in 1882. His energy led him 
to wish for an active business life, and 
so he took employment with his father’s 
firm, and as he had had no technical 
engineering education he began at the 
bottom of the business to get his ex- 
perience and education, serving the 
firm in many places till he was placed 
in charge of some railroad work near 
Saint Paul. In 1893 he became vice- 
president and manager of the firm 
which was then incorporated as the 
MacArthur Brothers Company. For 
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the two preceding years he had had 
charge of the work of preparing the 
grounds and building some of the build- 
ings for the Chicago World’s Fair. After 
this for many years he led a strenuous 
life carrying to successful completion 
several large contracts, among them a 
part of the Chicago Drainage Canal, 
the Wachusett Dam and Reservoir for 
the Boston Water Works, similar work 
with large aqueducts for the New York 
City Water Supply, a new channel 
three hundred feet wide and three miles 
long for the Sault Sainte Marie Canal, 
straightening the curves and grades of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, building a 
large portion of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé Railroad from Chicago to 
Kansas City. About 1907 his company 
was asked by the United States Gov- 
ernment to form an association of 
engineers and contractors and make a 
bid for the construction of the Panama 
Canal, and after much study, they 
made the only bid for the Canal work 
which complied with the Government 
specifications. It was, however, re- 
jected, and MacArthur once said, at a 
Class dinner some time later, that he 
told President Roosevelt that the only 
people to build the Canal were the 
Government engineers, and he added, 
“God only knows what it will cost.” 
During the Great War he rendered 
active patriotic service. Such is the 
record of an active and successful 
career, but in the reconstruction period 
following the war the MacArthur Com- 
pany was caught in the troubles that be- 
fell many good concerns and wasobliged 
to retire from its activities. After 


that, Fred MacArthur was connected 
for a time with the Foundation Com- 
pany, but finally retired from business. 
He was married June 24, 1889, in New 
York to Miss Mary Seymour Barnum, 
who survives him. They had no chil- 


dren. 


He was an attractive man, of 
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agreeable personality, and at Class re- 
unions always had something of inter- 
est to tell his classmates. — Frederick 
Larnac Eldridge died at his home at 
Ardsley-on-Hudson, New York, Jan- 
uary 24, 1927, after several years of ill 
health. He was born October 1, 1860, 
at Staten Island, the son of Frederick 
Gideon and Alice Lee (Goodrich) 
Eldridge, his maternal grandfather, 
Samuel G. Goodrich, being well known 
as an author writing under the name of 
“Peter Parley.’”? When he was about a 
year old, his father, an East India 
merchant, went to Calcutta, where he 
lived for several years, and about six 
months later Fred went out with his 
grandmother and lived there seven 
years. After that he was for some years 
at various schools in England and else- 
where in Europe. He returned to 
America at the age of fifteen, and the 
following year went to Adams Academy 
at Quincy, then one of the leading pre- 
paratory schools. From there he en- 
tered Harvard in 1878. He was with 
the Class during the Freshman year, 
but was obliged to leave early in the 
Sophomore year owing to business 
reverses of his father. As a boy Fred 
Eldridge was most attractive, with a 
geniality and charm of manner which 
he retained all his life and which was 
noticeable whether one met him in a 
social or a business way. At school and 
College he played football and was 
socially prominent and it was a great 
regret to his friends that he was obliged 
to leave College. He was for a few years 
in a stock-broker’s office in New York 
City, and in 1884 went for four years 
with William T. Blodgett, of the Class 
of ’80, into the ranching business in 
Stanton County, Nebraska. Then, 
after a year in Chicago, he returned to 
New York City and filled several posi- 
tions of responsibility in the banking 
world. His father had been the first 
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president of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company, in New York, and im- 
mediately after his death Fred was 
made secretary of the company, later 
becoming a director and vice-president. 
This company got into financial diffi- 
culties late in 1907, and when it opened 
under a new management in March, 
1908, he was appointed to a position in 
the new company. In 1911 he was made 
a vice-president of the Windsor Trust 
Company in charge of their uptown 
office, and in 1914 became a vice- 
president of the Empire Trust Company, 
The strain and care of these various 
positions was greater than he could 
stand and after some years his health 
broke down and a severe attack that 
came to him while he was playirg golf 
on his sixtieth birthday in 1920 obliged 
him to retire from all active business. 
He was twice married, first on June 8, 
1887, to Miss Bettie B. Barrett, of 
Henderson, Kentucky, who died in 
1916. On February 3, 1917, he married 
Mrs. Louisa Lee (Andrews) Bacon, of 
Baltimore, widow of Henry Bacon, the 
noted artist. She was devoted in her 
care of him through all his last years of 
illness. Eldridge belonged to many of 
the best clubs in New York and else- 
where, and was at one time a member of 
the Board of Managers and chairman of 
the Committee on Admissions of the 
Harvard Club of New York. He was 
always an enthusiastic Harvard man 
and devoted to Harvard’s interest, 
much more so than most men who were 
a longer time in Cambridge, and he was 
always a most generous benefactor to 
Harvard whenever she called for help 
from her sons. 


1883 
Freperick Nicxots, See. 
2 Joy St., Boston 
Twenty-three members gathered at 
the Harvard Club for our Mid-winter 
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Lunch, the number being small on ac- 
count of the unpropitious weather. As 
the afternoon drew on, at Brackett’s 
suggestion, chairs were drawn together 
and the meeting resolved itself into 
a cosy, pleasant hour or two devoted 
to reminiscence, anecdote, opinion and 
tribute relating to the late Charles 
William Eliot. Brackett, C. P. Curtis, 
G. H. H. Allen and others spoke, and 
much good and interesting talk resulted 
which everybody enjoyed. Many men 
have taken pains to write express- 
ing their gratification at an innovation 
so welcome. — Edmund Swett Rous- 
maniere died at his summer home on 
Cape Cod, after a long illness, Septem- 
ber 26, 1926. The son of John Easton 
and Abby Whitmore (Swett) Rous- 
maniere, he was born, of Quaker an- 
cestry, at Boston, October 27, 1858. 
He prepared for college at the Roxbury 
Latin School and graduated with hon- 
orable mention in Philosophy and Eng- 
lish Composition, ranking among those 
to whom disquisitions were assigned. 
As an undergraduate he took his full 
share in many activities, serving on the 
Advocate, the Christian Brethren, the 
Harvard Union, the Hasty Pudding 
Club, the O.K. (treasurer), the Philo- 
sophical Society (president), and the Saint 
Paul’s Society (president), and bringing 
to every group the charm of his quiet 
manliness and permeating sweetness of 
character, always conciliating discordant 
elements and persuading to courtesy and 
harmonious action, a rare and precious 
gift which never failed him throughout 
his life. In the fall of 1883 he entered 
the Episcopal Theological School, where 
he graduated in 1886. In the following 
July he became Minister of All Saints’ 
Church at Pontiac, Rhode Island, but 
resigned work there in June, 1889, to ac- 
cept the rectorship of Grace Church, New 
Bedford, where he was settled for ten 
years. From July, 1894, to December, 
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1896, he held the office of Archdeacon 
of New Bedford, and in March, 1899, 
became rector of Grace Church, 
Providence, Rhode Island. He re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Brown University in 1904. In 
1907 he declined a call to Saint Paul’s 
Church, Boston, but becamerector there 
January 1, 1910, with the understand- 
ing that it would become the Cathedral 
of the Diocese, and on October 1, 1912, 
he was appointed Dean of the Cathedral 
Church of Saint Paul and began the 
great work of his life. Bishop Slattery 
has written of him: “Dean Rous- 
maniere has made a permanent con- 
tribution to the Church in America. 
He has taught the whole Church that 
a cathedral may be not a mere as- 
sembly of stones, an outward wonder 
for men to gaze at, but a great spirit- 
ual storehouse, wholly independent of 
physical grandeur, into which men, far 
and near, may build their souls. The 
cathedral in Boston is a creation of the 
devotion and the genius of Dr. Rous- 
maniere; and through the years, the 
Diocese of Massachusetts must re- 
member him with gratitude.” Fine as 
his ministry had been before this, the 
wider opportunity developed in him a 
capacity for spiritual leadership which 
gave a new vision to his preaching and 
his Church. — Edward Cummings died 
Nov. 2, 1926. Cummings, traveling in 
his automobile with his wife who was 
driving, was struck by a train at Lake- 
wood station, near Ossipee, N.H., and 
instantly killed, and his wife seriously 
injured. The pair were on their way to 
Silver Lake, N.H., to close their sum- 
mer camp there for the winter, and a 
heavy snowfall is believed to have ob- 
scured their vision until too late they 
found themselves on the track, without 
realizing their peril. The son of Ed- 
ward Norris and Lucretia Frances 
(Merrill) Cummings, he was born at 
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Colebrook, N.H., on April 20, 1861, and 
prepared for college at the Woburn 
High School. As a student at Harvard 
his interests were mainly in the line of 
sociological and philanthropic work, 
but History and Philosophy claimed 
his attention also and at graduation he 
received honorable mention in History, 
Philosophy and English Composition, 
Final Honors in History and delivered a 
Dissertation on “ Richelieu as a States- 
man.” He was a member of the ®.B.K. 
and stood No. 12 in the class at gradua- 
tion. He then spent two years at the 
Divinity School and in 1885 received 
the degree of A.M. and became As- 
sistant in the English Department as 
well. In the latter position he was en- 
abled to devote his spare time to his 
favorite study of Sociology until July, 
1888, when his patience was rewarded 
and his fondest hopes were realized. 
He was then sent abroad for three 
years’ study as traveling fellow in 
Social Science — the first_holder of the 
Robert Treat Paine fellowship which 
had just been established. He spent 
those next years in England, Scotland, 
France, Germany and Italy, studying 
sociology and investigating the practi- 
cal working of codperative industry, 
labor organizations and philanthropic 
institutions, and resided at and studied 
at the Sorbonne, College de France, 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques and 
the University of Berlin. Returning 
to America in 1891, he became In- 
structor in Sociology at Harvard in 
1891-93, and was then appointed As- 
sistant Professor for five years, and re- 
appointed in 1898. He was one of the 
Editors of the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, and twice President of the 
Harvard Codéperative Society. As a 
matter of fact the demand for socio- 
logical instruction developed with phe- 
nomenal rapidity in our universities; 
and for those who were first in the field 
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there was no lack of tempting oppor- 
tunities in different parts of the coun- 
try. Nearly every college was soon 
equipped with a Department of Sociol- 
ogy. In the summer of 1900, just after 
he had completed 21 years as student 
and teacher at Harvard, he was honored 
by an invitation to put his sociological 
training to the practical test of becom- 
ing the colleague and successor of Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, and in October 
of that year was ordained Minister 
of the South Congregational Society, 
Unitarian, of Boston, of which Dr. Hale 
continued to be Minister Emeritus. 
This close association with a man whom 
he greatly admired was a great per- 
sonal gratification to our classmate, 
and he continued to fill the pulpit for 
twenty-five years, until a year ago, 
when the Church was merged with the 
First Church. The change from a chair 
of Sociology to the pulpit of this Church, 
he says, “brought ideal opportunities 
for combining theoretical study with the 
practical application of social, political, 
industrial and religious problems.” As a 
minister I am an applied Sociologist — 
paid for doing precisely what I should 
be willing to pay for the privilege of 
doing if I had an independent income of 
my own. I preach on Sunday; supple- 
ment the preaching with a course of 
lectures in which experts discuss the 
practical problems of Citizenship; re- 
spond to as many requests for lectures 
and addresses as I have time for; and 
work constantly on the problems of 
philanthropy and legislative reform — 
as President of the Benevolent Frater- 
nity of Churches, the Massachusetts 
Civic League, Secretary of the World 
Peace Foundation, Director of the 
Massachusetts Prison Association, the 
New England Watch and Ward Society, 
The Federation of Churches, Hale 
House Social Settlement, and in divers 
other capacities.” As an original mem- 
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ber of our Class Committee, Cum- 
mings was always keenly interested in 
the welfare of ’83, and rarely absent 
from any reunion of ours. His marriage 
was an ideally happy one, he having 
married, on June 25, 1891, at Roxbury, 
Rebecca Haswell Clarke, who survives 
him with two children, Edward Estlin, 
1915, and Elizabeth Frances, 


1884 
Tuomas K. Cummins, See. 
70 State St., Boston 

Samuel Ingersoll Hutchinson died in 
Dedham, January 9, 1927. He was 
born in Salem, April 22, 1863, the son 
of John Ingersoll and Lucy (Jocelyn) 
Hutchinson. He prepared for college at 
the Salem High School. While in col- 
lege he was a member of the Class 
Crew and rowed in all the Class races 
throughout the course. After graduat- 
ing with the Class, he bought a ranch 
in Wyoming, where he raised horses in 
the Big Horn Basin for five years, spend- 
ing the winters in Mexico. He sold the 
ranch in 1890 and for a year thereafter 
had charge of some timber interests 
near Drummond, Wisconsin. He then 
spent two years at Kootenai Lake, 
Northwest Territory, developing some 
copper properties. During that time he 
made a trip by canoe to Fort Albany on 
Hudson Bay, returning from there in 
the winter on snowshoes. In 1897, 
1898, and 1899 he was in Alaska and 
passed one winter in the Arctic Circle. 
He returned from there in 1900 and 
became special agent of the Great 
Northern Railway Company in the iron 
ore land district of Minnesota, which 
position he held for three years. In 
1904 he returned to Boston and in 
January, 1908, became a partner in the 
firm of Sargent & Fairchild, stock- 
brokers. After the dissolution of that 
firm, he retired from business, passing 
six months in each year in Dedham, and 
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the remaining six months on his farm 
on the island of Martha’s Vineyard. 
He was married in Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota, April 25, 1901, to Vallie, daughter 
of Conrad Gotzian, of that city. 


1885 
Henry M. Witutams, Sec. 
10 State St,, Boston 

F. W. Batchelder, secretary-treasurer 
of the United States Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Company, and of various 
other companies, has moved with the 
offices of all of his companies to 1 State 
Street. — F. S. Billings, ex-governor of 
Vermont, has been nominated for the 
Board of Overseers. — C. W. Birtwell 
had an article in the Social Worker for 
December in memory of Miss Zilpha 
D. Smith, long a social worker in 
Boston. — R. W. Boyden has had letters 
in the Boston Herald disagreeing with 
the position of Professor Barnes as to 
Germany’s responsibility for the War, 
as taken in the latter’s book, and ad- 
vocating the United States joining in 
the League of Nations. — G. D. Cush- 
ing has been reélected for the twenty- 
fourth time president of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, and presided at the 
Armistice Day observances held in the 
Old South Meeting House, Boston. — 
S. J. Jennings has moved his Boston 
office as vice-president of the United 
States Smelting, Refining & Mining 
Company to 1 State Street. — A. S. 
Johnson, recently reélected for the 
twenty-seventh time president of the 
Boston Y.M.C.A., presided and took 
part in the various seventy-fifth anni- 
versary celebrations last December. — 
Arthur Keith, of the United States 
Geological Survey, was elected president 
of the American Geological Society at 
its annual meeting in Washington, Jan- 
uary 5th. — Seth Nichols was struck 
and killed by an automobile while 
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crossing Summit Avenue on Beacon 
Street near his home in Brookline, 
November 26, 1926. He was born in 
Roxbury August 9, 1862, the son of 
George Bates and Mary Louisa 
(Rhodes) Nichols. His father was the 
head of the well-known firm of wool 
merchants, Nichols, Dupee & Company. 
Seth prepared at the Roxbury Latin 
School and took the full course with the 
Class, rooming with C. C. Wheelwright 
throughout. He was a member of the 
Institute of 1770 and of the Hasty 
Pudding Club. For two and a half 
years after leaving College he engaged 
in the wool business. He then moved to 
New York, where most of his business 
career was spent as a partner in the 
firm of Smith and Nichols, oil and wax 
merchants. In 1908 the business was 
extended to Boston. He took charge 
of the Boston end of the business, and 
moved his home to Brookline, where he 
continued to live until his death. He 
retired from business in 1914. For 
many years he maintained a large stock 
farm of fancy cattle at his summer home 
in Princeton. Recently he had used the 
farm only as a summer home. He was 
a member of the University Club of 
New York and the Harvard Club of 
Boston. He was twice married; his 
first wife, Mary Etta Hodgdon, of Rox- 
bury, died September 7, 1921. A second 
wife, Louise F. Keith, of Cambridge, 
formerly of Roxbury, he married on 
June 9, 1923. She survives him, as do 
three sons, Franklin H., Louis Rhodes, 
H. ’24, and George Seth, H. ’28. His 
funeral occurred from his home in the 
Colchester Apartment House, Beacon 
Street, Brookline, on November 29th. 
Billings, Wheelwright and Williams 
were among the honorary pallbearers 
Several other classmates also attended. 
Burial was at Forest Hills Cemetery. — 
The W. B. Noble lectures for 1926 on 
“The Spirit of God, Creative and In- 
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dwelling,” were delivered in Cambridge 
in November and December by the 
Rev. Charles E. Raven, Canon Resi- 
denciary of Liverpool Cathedral. Canon 
Raven was sometime Dean of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, England. 
—G. R. Nutter is a director of the 
Union Club in Boston. — P. E. Pres- 
brey as agent of the Harvard Fund at- 
tended the recent dinner of the Council 
given to discuss the 1927 program. — 
J. E. Thayer is one of the Executive 
Committee, known as the Associated 
Committee for Wild Life Conservation, 
to codrdinate and enlarge the work of 
three societies heretofore, having bird, 
fish, and game protection as their ob- 
jective. — C. C. Wheelwright is one of 
the club team curlers at the Brookline 
Country Club. — Harvard Housing 
Trust, of which H. M. Williams is the 
senior trustee, opened in September 
their first unit, forty-three housings, 
for married graduate students in two 
blocks of brick houses on Shaler Lane, 
named in honor of Dean Shaler, leading 
off Mount Auburn Street, near the 
Stillman Infirmary, Cambridge. The 
trust plans additional units, for twenty- 
five families, adjoining and near the 
present one, to be opened for the mar- 
ried students next September. 


1886 

Apams D. CLar Lin, See. 

98 Nichols Ave., Watertown 
By the death of the Reverend Paul 
Revere Frothingham. D.D., the Class 
has lost one of its best-beloved and most 
distinguished members. Dr. Frothing- 
ham died very suddenly of an attack of 
apoplexy in his rooms at the Hotel 
Touraine while preparing his sermon for 
the following Sunday. This occurred 
on Saturday, November 27, 1926. Dr. 
Frothingham had occupied the pulpit 
of the Arlington Street Church for 
over twenty-six years. He had been a 
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member of the Board of Preachers for 
Harvard University for seventeen years, 
a longer period than any other has 
served. He was born in Jamaica Plain, 
July 6, 1864, and came of a family 
prominent in the history of the State 
from the time of Governor Winthrop. 
He had four Mayflower ancestors from 
his father’s and his mother’s side. He 
prepared for Harvard at the Boston 
Latin School. Upon graduation from the 
Harvard Divinity School he preached 
first at Tiverton, Rhode Island, then 
at New Bedford, and after declining 
calls to Washington and Chicago, he 
came to the Arlington Street Church in 
1900. He will be greatly missed in the 
many good causes with which he was 
identified in Boston. In his letter of 
acceptance he wrote that “a minister 
can hardly create, he can only develop 
and stimulate,”’ and it was as a stimu- 
lator that he won tremendous influence 
in the church and in the community in 
which he lived. In replying to the 
tributes paid him on the occasion of 
his twenty-fifth anniversary in the 
Arlington Street Church he said, “I 
get my inspiration from life, and I am 
confident that that is the great source 
of inspiration.” As a writer, as an au- 
thor, as an orator, and as a minister he 
was recognized as having few peers in 
his denomination. — A complimentary 
dinner was given by William Allen 
White, of Kansas, to H. T. Chase, 
editor of the Topeka Daily Capital, 
upon the celebration of his fortieth 
year in newspaper work, at The Jay- 
hawk Hotel, Topeka, Kansas, No- 
vember 4, 1926. The dinner was at- 
tended by eighty-five men, a majority 
of them editors, but there were also in- 
cluded many others from every walk 
and profession of life. The assembly 
was one of the most notable in the his- 
tory of Kansas. At the dinner Mr. 
White, himself an editor of nation- 
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wide celebrity, paid the following 
tribute to Chase: “Harold T. Chase 
came to Kansas from Pennsylvania in 
1887, and began work on the Topeka 
Daily Capital as soon as he arrived. He 
has continued in the Capital’s service 
ever since. In that time he has written 
1500 words a day, mostly seven days a 
week, fifty weeks in the year, making in 
all 19,600,000 words. The average full- 
length novel contains about 150,000 
words. A doctor’s thesis is considered 
large when it exceeds 100,000 words. 
It is easy to see, therefore, that if 
Harold Chase’s writings were compiled, 
they would make 131 full-sized novels. 
His work is consistently honest, intel- 
ligent, and courageous. He has con- 
vinced his readers always without ever 
being cruel. He has held his friends 
without ever sacrificing his courage. 
He has been intelligent without being 
pedantic. He has been wise without 
bragging about it. He has gone on with 
his daily work, knowing how cheap a 
thing is fame, how precious a thing is 
wisdom, and how rare and lovely a gift 
is friendship. We who have gathered 
at this dinner come to pay the testi- 
mony of our presence to a modest 
scholar and a Christian gentleman.’ — 
Courtenay Guild has been elected vice- 
president of the Franklin Savings 
Bank of Boston. — Spencer Penrose 
is abroad at this time. — Frederick 
Atherton is traveling in Italy. — G. E. 
Howes is on a trip around the world, 
taking the trip in the capacity of Dean 
and Professor of Classics on the world 
cruise of the University Travel Associa- 
tion. — C. B. Stevens and G. R. Par- 
sons are both traveling in the south 
and will be away for some time. — 
Upon one of the new Chemical Build- 
ings is to be placed an inscription, 
drawn up by former President Eliot, in 
memory of Hammond Lamont, as 
follows: 
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In honor of 
Hammond Lamont 
1864—1909 
A.B. (Harvard University) 1886 
Instructor of English 1892-1895 


Zealous Citizen, Inspiring Teacher, 
Fearless Editor, Upholder of the Truth 


In whose memory 
A Professorship of Chemistry 
bearing the name of 
his friend and classmate 


Theodore William Richards 


was founded by his brother 
Thomas William Lamont 


1925 


1887 
Hersert L. Cuark, See. 
$21 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
There have been no matters of 
interest to our classmates that have 
come to light during the past three 
months. The Class Committee is work- 
ing on plans for the Fortieth Annivers- 
ary of our graduation, and the Secre- 
tary will, from time to time, keep the 
members of the Class informed of the 
development of these plans. Any sug- 
gestions from the members of the Class 
as to the celebration will be welcomed 
by the Secretary. 


1888 
Henry S. WarpDneEr, Sec. 
160 Front St., New York, N.Y. 

C. H. Baldwin, who for several years 
has been associated with the Okonite 
Company, makers of insulated electric 
transmission cables, at Passaic, New 
Jersey, has become secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of the corporation. — 
F. J. Bradlee’s office address is 17 Court 
Street, Boston. — A. P. Butler has re- 
tired as headmaster of the Morristown 
School at Morristown, New Jersey. 
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His present address is 938 Center Street, 
Jamaica Plain. — The very Reverend 
P. J. O'Callaghan is Superior of the 
Mount Melchisedech Catholic Home 
Mission Apostolate at Delaware 
Water Gap, Pennsylvania. — Edmund 
Platt, vice-governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, has been elected first 
vice-president of the Harvard Club of 
Washington, D.C. — F. C. Woodman 
has opened an office at 542 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Last year he 
made a survey of certain European 
schools with a view to qualifying him- 
self as adviser to parents who contem- 
plate educating their children abroad. 
He also advises in making selection 
among American preparatory schools. 
—J. W. Appleton, Chandler Davis, 
A. C. Jackson, and F. H. Kennard have 
been in Europe recently. — J. A. Saxe 
has been in California for the winter. — 
Nine members of the Class attended 
the annual Harvard dinner at the Har- 
vard Club of New York City, January 
28th. — Josiah Ferdinand Gooding, 
son of Josiah and Anne Wilbur (Sul- 
lings) Gooding, was born at Brookline, 
September 22, 1865. He entered Har- 
vard College as a regular student in the 
autumn of 1884 registering from Brook- 
line, took the regular academic course 
and graduated A.B. in June, 1888. In 
his Freshman and Sophomore years he 
roomed at 13 Kirkland Place. In the 
two succeeding years he shared Hol- 
worthy 2 with E. W. Trull. Gooding 
entered the Harvard Law School in the 
autumn of 1888. In the following year 
he enrolled himself as a graduate stu- 
dent specializing in History. During 
these two years he roomed at 96 
Prescott Street. The University Cata- 
logue for 1890-91 showed him once 
more in the first year at the Law School, 
but living at Brookline. Shortly there- 
after his classmates lost track of him. 
He never communicated with any of 
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the Class Secretaries, nor was his ad- 
dress given in the recent editions of the 
Harvard Alumni Directory. Possessed 
of independent means, Gooding had no 
definite occupation. For several years 
he had made his home in Miami, 
Florida, but the year of 1926 he had 
passed chiefly in Boston. Early in 
November he sailed for the Bahama 
Islands. At Nassau he became ill and 
died in the hospital there November 
17th. He was buried in the Walnut 
Hills Cemetery in Brookline. His wife 
was Miss Edna Tobey, of New Bed- 
ford. — Edward Albert Fargo, son of 
Charles Henry and Mary Evelyn 
(Sweet) Fargo, was born at Chicago, 
May 25, 1865, and died there December 
6, 1926. In the autumn of 1884 he was 
admitted to Harvard College as a 
special student. During the single 
academic year that he remained at 
Cambridge he roomed at 43 Holyoke 
House with H. L. Gilbert who had been 
his roommate at Adams Academy. 
Having come to College with a reputa- 
tion as a schoolboy athlete, Fargo was 
promptly chosen captain of Eighty- 
Eight’s Freshman nine. He also played 
on his Class eleven. He made the first 
ten of the Institute of 1770 and the 
Delta Kappa Epsilon, was elected to 
the Zeta Psi, and, after he left College, 
was made an honorary member of the 
Hasty Pudding Club. From November, 
1885, to the following May, he made 
his home with the family of Pére 
Hyacinthe at Neville, near Paris. He 
remained abroad until September, 1886, 
when he settled in Chicago for the rest 
of his life. Entering the wholesale boot 
and shoe house of C. H. Fargo & Co., 
he became a member of the firm in 
1890. On the dissolution of C. H. Fargo 
& Co. in 1897, he organized the firm of 
Fargo & Phelps, manufacturers of 
children’s shoes. In 1917, a year after 
the retirement of Mr. Phelps, Fargo 
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founded the present Fargo-Hallowell 
Shoe Company, of which he was the 
president and which carried on the same 
line of business. Trade papers speak of 
him as one of the most widely known 
men in the shoe and leather industry. 
He was greatly respected. In June, 
1919, he made his last if not his only 
appearance at a Class reunion and was 
warmly welcomed. November 1, 1894, 
he married Miss Sara D. Gould at 
Chicago. Of their four children a daugh- 
ter and two sons survive. 


1890 


Freperick P. Casort, See. 
53 State St., Boston 

Harris Osborn Poor died in Newton 
February 6, 1927, after an operation 
and illness of less than a week. He was 
born in Boston, September 19, 1867, 
son of John Osborn Poor and Abigail 
Childs (Harris) Poor. He prepared for 
college at the private school of G. W. C. 
Noble in Boston, and after four years 
graduated from Harvard in 1890. He 
married December 19, 1894, Fannie 
Louise Sterns at Bangor, Maine. He 
had been a member of the Boston Stock 
Exchange since 1894 and lived in West 
Newton at 100 Valentine Street. He 
is survived by his wife and by two chil- 
dren, Stearns, born November 29, 1895, 
a graduate of Harvard in the Class of 
1917, and Louisa Abigail, born August 
16, 1900, wife of Frederick A. Parker. 
—S. H. Thorndike has moved his 
office to 44 School Street, Boston. 
— H. G. Vaughan is one of the di- 
rectors of The Sportsman, the new 
illustrated monthly periodical, the first 
issue of which appeared January, 1927, 
from Boston. Vaughan has just com- 
pleted twenty years as the secretary of 
the Masters of Foxhounds Association 
of America, and to mark the event a 
dinner was held in his honor at which he 
was given an antique silver loving-cup 
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and a beautifully bound book contain- 
ing letters from all the Masters of the 
Association. 


1891 
A. J. Garceav, See. 
40 Broad St., Room 600, Boston 

The address of F. D. Chester, A.M. 
792, Ph.D. ’94, is Suite 4, 110 Saint 
Stephen Street., Boston. — Thomas 
Baron’s address is Box 146, Southern 
Pines, North Carolina. — C. S. Hop- 
kinson of Boston has received the Logan 
prize of $1000 for “A Family Group,” 
a picture he painted of himself and his 
family. — Francis Rogers, baritone, 
gave a recital at the Town Hall Club, 
New York City, November 14. He was 
assisted by Isidore Luckstone at the 
piano; it was their twenty-fifth annual 
joint recital. — Border Bowman sailed 
for Europe December 11th. He re- 
turned to this country January 10th 
and took up his residence in New 
York City, with offices at the Singer 
Tower, 149 Broadway. He is a part- 
ner with Albert F. Nathan in the 
practice of patent law. — The winter 
address of E. C. Hammond is 119 
Hyslop Road, Brookline. — Professor 
F. C. Babbitt, A.M. ’92, Ph.D. ’95, of 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, 
has been elected president, and C. 
B. Gulick, ’91, A.M. ’91, Ph.D. ’94, 
Eliot Professor of Greek Literature at 
Harvard, has been elected a_vice- 
president of the American Philological 
Association. — George Raynolds Beal 
died at Waltham, November 14, 1926. 
He was one of the leading citizens of 
Waltham, where he was born, March 
29, 1870, the son of Ezra Wardwell 
Beal and Lucretia K. (Brown) Beal. He 
prepared at the Waltham High School, 
but left College at the end of his Fresh- 
man year. Soon afterwards he entered 
the employ of the Waltham Savings 
Bank, and he remained with it until his 
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death, at which time he was president 
of the institution. He took an active 
part in local politics, was a member of 
the Board of Aldermen for four years, 
serving two years as president, chair- 
man of the Board of Assessors in 1911- 
12, and mayor from 1917 to 1922. He 
was also a trustee of the Waltham 
Hospital. He is survived by a sister 
and by two brothers, one of whom, 
Henry F. Beal, ’01, succeeded him as 
mayor of Waltham. 


1892 


ALLEN R. Benner, See, 
Andover 

The New York members of the Class 
invited all the members to a dinner at 
the Harvard Club in New York City 
on the evening of January 15th. Mr. 
and Mrs. T. W. Lamont also invited 
the members of the Class to a buffet 
luncheon at their house on the same 
day. After luncheon the men were in- 
vited to spend the afternoon at the 
University Club. About one hundred 
and fifteen were present and the re- 
union was most successful and enjoy- 
able. The chairman of the New York 
Committee was A.M. White. The other 
members were T. W. Lamont, A. H. 
Lockett, J. H. Rhoades, and J. B. Shef- 
field. The toastmaster at the dinner 
was W. T. Brewster. The untiring 
hospitality of the committee and their 
associates can never be forgotten by 
their visiting classmates. The occasion 
was a prelude to the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of graduation, to be celebrated 
next June. A complete account will be 
published and distributed to the Class. 
— The Boston squash-racquet team 
won the Lockett Cup in November, 
New York being the former holder. — 
G. B. Viles has been elected Professor 
of German at Colby College, Waterville, 
Maine. — Charles Sidney Baxter died 
at his winter home in Miami, Florida, 
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January 18, 1927. He had been in poor 
health since an operation a year ago. 
He was born in Boston, August 27, 
1867, the son of Charles Willard and 
Genevieve (Cook) Baxter. He attended 
the Rice Grammar School and prepared 
for College at the Boston English High 
School and Stone’s School in Boston. 
After graduation from Harvard, he 
studied law for three years in the office 
of the West End Street Railway, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1895. He 
made his home in Medford, and soon 
became active in local politics, and later 
in state politics. He had a long and 
conspicuous career in the Republican 
Party. In 1896 he formed a law part- 
nership with Louis F. Hyde (’87). 
For several years (until 1905) he was 
in charge of the law department of the 
Boston Elevated. In 1900 he waselected 
mayor of Medford and served for 
four years. In 1918-19 he was chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Soldiers’ 
Information Bureau, member of the 
executive committee of the Public 
Safety Committee of Massachusetts, 
and a member of the Metropolitan 
Park Commission. He served as a 
director of the Fidelity Trust Company 
from 1913 to 1919 and as a director of 
the Hanover Trust Company from 1918 
to 1920. He was a member of several 
clubs and fraternal orders. He was not 
married. 


1893 
Samuet F. Batcnetper, See. 
73 Tremont St., Boston 
Edward Conway Charles Cullinan 
died November 2, 1926, in New York 
City from the results of a fall. He was 
born November 14, 1869, at Groveland, 
New. York, the son of Jeremiah Cul- 
linan and Margaret Conway. He fitted 
at Phillips Exeter and entered College 
in 1889, at once coming to the fore as 
manager of the Freshman crew. He left 
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at the end of his Sophomore year and 
for some time had a varied career — 
was in newspaper work at Rochester, 
New York, for two years, then a purser 
and paymaster in the Oregon Pacific 
Steamship Line for a year and a half, 
then manager of a racing stable at San 
Francisco, finally settling into in- 
surance at New York City. This be- 
came his permanent home, although 
for a while he tried the life of a “ gentle- 
man farmer’’ at Yonkers and always 
kept up his interest in racing and sports, 
attending many meetings throughout 
the country. He was a devoted and 
efficient member of the Harvard Club 
of New York City, and in 1917 was 
made its resident director and manager. 
In this exacting position he worked un- 
sparingly to carry the club through the 
difficulties of the war and post-war 
periods. Having accomplished this with 
notable he returned to his 
regular vocation, but continued to live 
at the club. He was a fluent and vigor- 
ous writer, coined many of the phrases 
now used in modern sports, and was the 


success, 


first sporting editor who had a whole 
page of a paper assigned to him. His 
robust, vivid, and genial personality, 
droll wit, and warm-hearted friendship 
made him one of the most popular men 
in the Class, of which he was an enthu- 
siastic member, and from his position he 
was able to give invaluable assistance 
in the management of the annual ’93 
dinners given for so many years at the 
club. December 8, 1903, he married at 
New York City Helen Whiteside, of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee (afterwards 
separated). — Howard Lyon died De- 
cember 23, 1926, at Gloucester, New 
Jersey, of a long-standing heart-trouble. 
He was born May 21, 1860, at York, 
New York, son of Ira Goddard Lyon 
and Henrietta Powers. He came of an 
old family of Goshen, Massachusetts, 
and was a Son of the American Revolu- 
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tion. He fitted at Geneseo State Nor- 
mal School and prepared himself for the 
occupation of teaching, which he fol- 
lowed for nine years, first as principal of 
the high school at East Aurora, New 
York, and then for seven years at the 
normal school at Mansfield, Pennsylva- 
nia. In 1890 he was awarded the honor- 
ary degree of S.M. at Lafayette College, 
Pennsylvania, and the next year was ad- 
mitted to the Junior class at Harvard 
without examination. After graduating 
in 1893, he went to the Normal School at 
Onenota, New York, where for sixteen 
years he filled with distinguished credit 
the post of instructor in science. Hav- 
ing become especially interested in pro- 
blems of artificial illumination, and hav- 
ing taken out several successful patents 
on lighting apparatus, he resigned in 
1909 to accept a position with the 
Welsbach Company at Gloucester, New 
Jersey, as experimental engineer, de- 
veloping devices for the utilization of 
gas for the production of light and heat. 
Here he remained till his death, al- 
though lecturing each year at the Case 
School of Applied Science at Cleveland 
and elsewhere. He was an active mem- 
ber and officer of the various societies 
of illuminating engineers and devised 
for them a new unit of measurement 
which was generally adopted. In 1917 
at the Panama Exposition he received 
a silver medal in recognition of his work. 
His favorite avocation was nature study, 
especially botany, and his chief recrea- 
tion long tramps in the country. Of 
a serious, devout, and retiring disposi- 
tion, he was yet capable of warm friend- 
ships and strong enthusiasms, a bril- 
liant conversationalist when aroused, 
and possessed a personality which im- 
pressed itself deeply upon the thousands 
of students who sat under his instruc- 
tions. October 20, 1884, at East 
Aurora, he married Miriam Gould, who 
with one daughter and four grand- 
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children survives him. — Francis Up- 
ham Stearns died November 30, 1926, 
at New York City after a long illness. 
He was born January 12, 1871, at Hav- 
erhill, the son of Charles Augustus 
Stearns and Mary Elizabeth Burnham. 
The family was for generations identi- 
fied with the town of Weld, Maine. He 
fitted at the Boston Latin School and 
was a regular member of ’93. Im- 
mediately after graduating he entered 
upon his life-work, the cotton com- 
mission business. He began with J. H. 
Lane & Company in Boston, subse- 
quently going to their New York office. 
In 1898 he joined A. D. Juilliard & 
Company of New York as manager of 
their cotton goods department and in 
1905 became associated with Converse 
& Company of New York as manager 
of their colored goods department. In 
the same year also he was made treas- 
urer of the Renfrew Manufacturing 
Company of Adams, Massachusetts, 
where he made his summer home 
thenceforward. In 1911 he organized 
F. U. Stearns & Company, dry goods 
commission merchants of New York 
City, with the Renfrew Company as 
selling agents. This occupied him for 
the remainder of his life. In October, 
1922, he suffered a stroke and was 
obliged to retire, although retaining a 
nominal connection with his business. 
He was interested in outdoor life, es- 
pecially horseback riding and golf, and 
took some part in politics, being at one 
time vice-president of the First Division 
of the Republican Club of Massa- 
chusetts. During the Great War -he 
served on the Exemption Board of 
Division 2 of Massachusetts. He was 
a member of the Harvard, Union 
League, Merchants, and other clubs of 
New York City. He had many warm 
friends in the Class and always enjoyed 
its reunions. November 6, 1901, he 
married Lucie Kirtland Macdonald at 
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New York City, who with three sons 
survives him. 


1894 


S. M. Witutams, Acting Sec. 
15 Congress St., Boston 

Robert Reineck Truitt died October 
29, 1926. He was a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania in the Class 
of 1890. He took his A.B. at Harvard 
in 1894, and an A.M. in 1895. He was 
a teacher up to 1902, later engaged in 
business, and the last few years of his 
life had lived on a farm in Weston. 
He left three children, one of whom is 
Clement J. Truitt, ’24. — Ames Borden, 
son of Spencer Borden, died Novem- 
ber 21, 1926. He was a Freshman at 
Harvard. — Mrs. Belle Brindley Bloss, 
wife of E. B. Bloss, died December 6, 
1926. — Edward Dana Densmore (S.B. 
Mass. Inst. Tech. 93) died at Brook- 
line, December 25, 1926. He was a well- 
known engineer and architect, and 
senior partner of the firm of Densmore, 
LeClear & Robbins. He is survived by 
his wife and three children. — George 
Converse Fiske died in Madison, Wis- 
consin, January 8, 1927. His father was 
head master of the Boston Latin School. 
He graduated summa cum laude, with 
honors in classics. He took an A.M. 
degree in 1897 and Ph.D. in 1900. After 
teaching Greek and Latin in Belmont 
and at Phillips Andover, he was ap- 
pointed Instructor in Latin at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1901 and As- 
sistant Professor in 1902. In 1905-06 
he spent a year in Europe, studying at 
the universities in Bonn and Halle, and 
traveling in Germany, Italy, and Greece. 
In 1907 he was appointed Associate 
Professor of Latin. He was the author of 
“A Study in the Classical Theory of 
Imitation,”’ contributed to “Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology,’”’ and he 
made special researches in other classi- 
cal fields. He wrote a number of articles 
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during the World War, including “ Vio- 
lation of the Neutrality of Belgium,” 
which attracted wide attention, and 
he taught a section of the R.O.T.C. 
students in field operations. Also he 
was active as secretary of the Uni- 
versity Committee on war publications 
which had a considerable circulation 
throughout Wisconsin and had much 
to do with influencing public opinion 
in that State. He was a member of 
the American Philological Association, 
Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, and Archeological 
Institute of America. In 1908 he mar- 
ried Miss Augustine Louise Elleau, of 
Newark, New Jersey. — Clarence Dana 
Rouillard, son of G. F. Rouillard, at 
present instructor in French at Har- 
vard, has recently been appointed in- 
structor in French at Amherst for the 
academic year 1927-28. — H. W. Horne 
has been appointed division engineer 
for the Metropolitan District Water 
Supply Commission, which is to con- 
struct new reservoirs and aqueduct 
to increase the metropolitan water 
supply. Address, Holden. — Addresses: 
George Warren Tower, Jr., 120 Broad- 
way, New York; George Cabot Lee, 
70 Federal Street, Boston; John Bord- 


man, 86 Monument Street, Concord;. 


Herbert Camp Marshall, 1829 Kil- 
bourne Place, N.W., Washington, D. 
C.; O. G. Davis, 987 Madison Avenue, 
New York City; E. C. Green, 307 
Fremont Avenue, South Pasadena, 
California; M. S. Hyman, 429 East 
64th Street, New York City; H. R. 
Johnson, 703 Pasadena Avenue, South 
Pasadena, California; J. C. Watson, 
Illinois Agricultural Association, 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. — Chandler Bullock, Worcester, 
has been elected a director of the Amer- 
ican Trust Company, Boston. — An 
informal dinner was held at the Har- 
vard Club of Boston December 9, 1926, 
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in honor of Professor J. D. M. Ford, 
who had recently returned from Europe, 
and who gave a very interesting talk 
about his work as Harvard Exchange 
Professor to fifteen provincial universi- 
ties in France, as well as to the Uni- 
versity in Madrid. He was made 
director of the American University 
Union, which covers a wide range of 
universities in behalf of the many 
American students studying in Euro- 
pean universities. — Allen French 
spoke on “ Fighting Men at the Siege of 
Boston” at the thirty-sixth annual 
meeting and dinner of the Massa- 
chusetts Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution, held in Boston, January 
17, 1927. — William Horace Morse, 
S.B. (Worcester Polytech. Inst.), ’93 
S.M. (ibid. ’97), died at New York City, 
August 28, 1926. For several years he 
had been in the investment bond busi- 
ness in New York and previously had 
been assistant in the Mechanical Labor- 
atory of Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute and with the W. A. Garrison 
Foundry Company, of Pittsburgh, and 
American Can Company, of New York. 
— Professor William McDougall, M.A., 
M.B., B.Ch. (Cambridge), M.A. (Ox- 
ford), D.Sc. (Manchester Univ.), has 
resigned from the Harvard Faculty and 
will join the Faculty of Duke Univers- 
ity, Durham, North Carolina. 


1895 

F. H. Nasu, See. 

80 State St. Boston 
The Secretary is very grateful to all 
who send him news of classmates. — 
Winthrop Ames has been chosen by the 
New York Theatre Producers to pass 
upon the decency and propriety of New 
York shows. — E. B. Church has been 
reélected a director of the Audubon 
Society and has been reélected presi- 
dent of the Newton Welfare Bureau. — 
Le Roy Harvey, president of the Har- 
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vard Club of Delaware, has been elected 
an honorary member of the Delaware 
State Chapter of the Cincinnati, to 
succeed the late Judge George Gray. — 
H. F. Jenkins has gone abroad to cap- 
ture British authors for Little, Brown 
& Co. — Alexander Lincoln has com- 
pleted his term of office as senior as- 
sistant attorney-general and has re- 
turned to the private practice of law 
at 53 State Street, Boston, where he is 
associated with Julian Codman and 
Clarence M. Gordan. — G. T. Moore, 
director of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, has been elected a member of 
the executive committee of the Insti- 
tute for Research in Tropical America. 
— W. R. Peabody has been elected 
president of the Unitarian Club of 
Boston. — W. W. Rockwell, president 
of the American Society of Church 
History, addressed the recent annual 
conference of that society on the sub- 
ject of church history writing. — L. W. 
Snell has left Helena, Montana, and 
is beginning work as vicar in charge 
of Saint Andrew’s Parish, Ayer and 
Groton, and as instructor in sacred 
studies in Groton School. — Robert 
Walcott has been elected a member of 
the Associated Committee for Wild 
Life Preservation, which has recently 
been organized in Boston. He has also 
been reélected president of the Audu- 
bon Society. — G. L. Smith announces 
the removal of his office to 194 Boylston 
Street, Boston. — Frederick Webb died 
at Neuilly, France, December 31, 1926. 
He was a metallurgist and had recently 
been engaged in recovering gold and 
silver from the tailings of old mills in 
Nevada; he had also lived in Arizona, 
and spent several years in European 
travel. In 1906 he married Miss Amy 
S. Longmore, of Longmore, Arizona. 
They had four children, one of whom 
died in infancy. 
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1896 
J. J. Hayes, See. 
80 State St., Boston 

Fitz-Henry Smith, Jr., chairman of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
Committee on Municipal Metropolitan 
Affairs, gave a lecture December 1, 
1926, on “ Traffic Conditions in Boston 
and their Possible Solution,”’ under the 
auspices of the Lecture Committee of 
the Women’s Department, Massa- 
chusetts Section, of National Civic 
Federation. — J. S. P. Tatlock, Pro- 
fessor of English at Harvard, has been 
elected vice-president of the Associa- 
tion of University Professors. — A. R. 
Wendell is one of five members of the 
Union County Park Commission of 
New Jersey which is creating a county 
park system of over three thousand 
acres in extent. He was recently elected 
a trustee of the Morristown School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. — John Ellis 
Hoffman died in New York City, No- 
vember 18, 1926. He was born in New 
York City February 9, 1875, the son of 
George and Mary Martin (Ellis) Hoff- 
man. He prepared for college at the 
School for Boys in Englewood, New 
Jersey. Fora few years after graduation 
he was a clerk in a financial house in 
Wall Street, and resigned when he took 
up the management of his own affairs. 
He entered the officers’ training camp 
in Plattsburg in the summer of 1917 and 
went to France as a first lieutenant in 
September, spent two months in the 
British Machine Gun School, and then 
for a time was with the First Division, 
and later on for a period of seven 
months with the Forty-Second Division 
until wounded. He was promoted to 
captain in April, 1918, and after his 
discharge from the hospital he was as- 
signed to the Army of Occupation. He 
returned home with his company in 
May, 1919, being discharged in June, 
1919. He was a member of the Racquet 
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and Tennis Club and Fencers’ Club of 
New York City, and also the Travelers’ 
Club, Paris, France. He was married 
three times, and his daughter Audrey, 
born August 5, 1897, is the Class Baby. 
— Harry Ezra Robinson died in Boston, 
January 15, 1927. He was born in 
Boston October 17, 1872, the son of 
Wallace F. and Jenny M. Robinson. 
He prepared for college at Hopkinson 
School, Boston. After leaving College he 
entered the employ of the United Shoe 
Machinery Company, where he became 
assistant purchasing agent. He re- 
signed in 1907 on account of illness, and 
later on became private secretary for 
his father, after whose death he took up 
the management of his family affairs. 
He married Katherine G. Cahill in 
Boston April 6, 1925, who survives him. 
— Francis Duffield died suddenly of 
heart failure in Detroit, Michigan, 
January 17, 1927. He was born on 
October 23, 1873, the son of Henry 
Martyn and Frances (Pitts) Duffield. 
He prepared for college by tutor. In 
College he was a member of the Class 
Crew. After receiving his degree he 
entered the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York City and re- 
ceived his M.D. in 1900 and took a 
Surgical Interneship in Bellevue Hos- 
pital in New York City and began 
practising medicine in Detroit in 1901. 
Confining his work to Pediatrics he 
started the Child Welfare Department 
for the Detroit Board of Health, on 
which Board he served for eight years 
as commissioner, and was Chairman of 
the Medical Board of the Women’s Hos- 
pital and President of the Wayne County 
Medical Society. He was a member 
of the American Medical Society, the 
Detroit Pediatric Society and the De- 
troit Athletic Club. He was married 
October 13, 1900, to Helen Kerr Muir, 
who with three daughters and one son, 
Alexander M. Duffield, ’29, survives him. 
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1897 
Roger L. Scars, See. 
2 Park St., Boston 

A preliminary notice is being mailed 
to the class of 1897 in regard to the 
Thirtieth Anniversary Reunion to be 
held in June. This notice calls for a 
reply, giving the present address of 
each member of the Class and such sta- 
tistics as are necessary in order to bring 
the information in regard to the mem- 
bers up to date. The Secretary ear- 
nestly hopes that his classmates will 
respond promptly by filling out and re- 
turning these blanks in the enclosed 
envelope provided for the purpose. — 
J. T. Clark has resigned as treasurer of 
the Spray Engineering Company and is 
now with A. B. Durell & Co., invest- 
ments, 1 Federal Street, Boston. His 
home address is 68 Egmont Street, 
Brookline. — L. F. Crawford, publica- 
tion, “Rekindling Camp Fires.” The 
exploits of Ben Arnold (Connor); an 
authentic narrative of his sixty years 
in the old West as Indian fighter, gold 
miner, cowboy, hunter, and army 
scout. (Capital Book Company, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota.) — W. B. Ford, 
publication, “A Brief Course in College 
Algebra.’ Revised edition. (Mac- 
millan.) The author is Professor of 
Mathematics at the University of 
Michigan. — Professor F. P. Gay, of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
at Columbia University, gave the open- 
ing address to the entering class of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
September 22d. The was 
published in the November 26th issue 
of Science under the title “ The Medical 
Sciences.”” — N. P. Hallowell has been 
elected to the board of trustees of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. His 
address is 70 Federal Street, Boston. — 
Mark Jefferson has written a textbook 


address 


in geography, “Man in Europe; Here 
and There.’ He is Professor of Geo- 
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graphy at the State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. —Samuel Mor- 
rill, publication, “Lanterns, Junks, and 
Jade.’ A picture of China and Chinese 
life. (Stokes.) — Guy S. Paschal, son 
of the late Samuel S. Paschal, ’97, was 
married October 12th to Miss Dorothy 
Iselin, at Katonah, New York. — Rev. 
H. E. Safford’s address is 3 Walnut 
Street, Boston. —S. W. Sleeper has 
been recently elected president of the 
Boston Real Estate Exchange. — R. B. 
Stevens has been appointed a judge of 
the Supreme Court of Appeals in Siam. 
He has been in Siam during the past 
year, serving as official adviser in 
foreign affairs to the King. He will con- 
tinue as adviser while serving as judge 
of the Dika Court, the official desig- 
nation of the Court of Appeals. — P. S. 
Straus, vice-president of R. H. Macy 
& Co. Ine., New York, has been made 
an honorary member of the New York 
University chapter of Delta Mu Delta. 
He is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the New York University 
Centennial fund and a member of the 
University Council. — Rt. Rev. F. H. 
Touret, who, in October, 1924, resigned 
as Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Idaho 
is now living in Waban, where he is 
rector of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd. — C. M. Weld, S. M. ’01, is chair- 
man of the New York section of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. — Gorham 
Rogers died at his home, 71 Mon- 
mouth Street, Brookline, December 27, 
1926. He was born at Roxbury, March 
27, 1875, the son of Gorham and 
Elizabeth Forbes (Lothrop) Rogers, 
and prepared for college at the Roxbury 
Latin School. For ten years after 
graduation he was in the wool business 
in Boston and Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. In April, 1911, he was elected an 
incorporator and member of the board 
of trustees of the Eliot Savings Bank, 
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Roxbury, and in 1915 a member of the 
investment committee. His constant 
interest in, and unsparing labors for, 
the success of that institution resulted 
in his election as president of the bank 
in October, 1926, only a few weeks be- 
fore his death. He was treasurer of the 
First Church in Roxbury, a director of 
the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children, a member of the Alumni 
Council of the Roxbury Latin School, 
and treasurer of the Roxbury Charita- 
ble Society, as well as trustee of various 
trust funds. He was married October 
8, 1925, to Miss Marion Dary of Rox- 
bury. — A. M. J. 


1898 
C. C. Payson, Acting See. 
19 Pearl St., Boston 

A. B. Emmons has published a book 
under the title “Health Control in 
Mercantile Life.” — R. T. Fisher has 
been elected a Fellow of the Society of 
American Foresters. — H. DeW. Fuller 
has been appointed Professor of Jour- 
nalism at New York University. — 
C. F. Gould has resigned as Professor of 
Architecture at the University of Wash- 
ington. — C. E. Hawkes is president of 
the Civitan Club of Providence, Rhode 
Island. — L. J. Henderson is working on 
a Survey of Research Facilities in the 
Field of Pure Science in American 
Universities. — F. W. Palfrey has pub- 
lished a book entitled “The Art of 
Medical Treatment.’ — H. H. Saunder- 
son has been reélected president of the 
Boston Manuscript Club. — Fullerton 
Waldo has published a book under the 
title ‘“‘ The Saga of a Supercargo,”’ being 
the tale of his adventures as a super- 
cargo on a voyage to Greenland in a 
Norwegian ship. — Correct address is 
wanted for Lawrence Paul Corbin, as 
mail addressed to present recorded ad- 
dress does not reach him. — There 
have been the following changes in ad- 
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dresses: — Daniel Webster Appleton 
Armisteed, 405 North High Street, 


Bethlehem, Pennyslvania; Robert 
McNaughton Barker, Oak Grove, 
Fayetteville, New York; Frederick 


Lyman Beecher, 407 Province Building, 
Vancouver, B.C.; Richard High Carle- 
ton, 120 Broadway, New York City; 
Lewis Herbert Carris, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City; Morris Carter, 
Fenway Court, 163 Worthington Street, 
Boston; Frederick Teague Case, Wool- 
worth Building, 233 Broadway, New 
York City; Herbert Howard Childs, 
120 Broadway, New York City; Ed- 
ward Lewis Center Clark, 11 Beacon 
Street, Boston; Robert Steed Dunn, 
Uffculme, Katonah, New York; George 
d’Utassy, Cedarhurst, Long Island, 
New York; Dr. Henry Otto Feiss, 830 
B. F. Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Dr. Charles Norman Fiske, 4505 Vol- 
taire Street, Ocean Beach, California; 
Richard Thornton Fisher, Petersham; 
Lindsey King Foster, 144 Pleasant 
Street, Arlington; Alexander Franklin 
Giese, 1202 Cherokee Road, Louisville, 
Kentucky; Vincent Gilpin, 733 North 
Walnut Street, West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania; Roy Sela Goodrich, 410 South 
Ardmore Street, Los Angeles, California: 
Louis Ezra Guillow, 45 Bromfield Street, 
Boston 9; Albert Smith Hanna, 9015 
196th Street, Hollis, New York; Went- 
worth Lewis Harrington, 11 Ridgewood 
Terrace, Maplewood, New Jersey; Ar- 
thur Nicholas Hosking, 437 Rochelle 
Terrace, Pelham Manor, New York; 
Walter Orwell Jewell, 1331 Vine Street, 
Denver, Colorado. John Michael Let- 
terle, 2019 W. T. Waggoner Building, 
Fort Worth, Texas; William Gordon 
Stuart McIntyre, 168 River Street, 
Mattapan; John Leo McNeil, 4558 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 
George Thomson Newhall, Coronado, 
California; John Alvin Lawson Odde, 52 
Willow Street, Belmont; John Robert 
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Procter, Harvard Club, 27 W. 44th 
Street, New York, City; Porter Osgood 
Robinson, 10 Tremont Street, Boston; 
Gordon Lodge Sawyer, 175th Place, 
St. Albans, Long Island, New York; 
Stephen Brooks Rosenthal, 132 West 
31st Street, New York, City; Harold 
Smithwick, 36 Ferncliff Road, Scars- 
dale, New York; William Stackpole, 
Tuxedo Park, New York; Dr. Robert 
Thomas Stearns, P.O. Box 23, Green- 
bush; Paul Alphonse Henry van Daell, 
5 Nassau Street, New York City; Frank 
Chute White, 111 West Munroe Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; Charles Irving Wright, 
Santa Barbara, California; Robert 
Mearns Yerkes, 631 Whitney Avenue, 
New Haven, Connecticut. — Norton 
Shaw died at Mattapoisett, November 
26, 1926. Shaw prepared for college at 
Tabor Academy, Marion, where he 
made quite a reputation as a football 
player, and as will be well remembered, 
he later played guard on the Varsity for 
four years. After graduation, he at- 
tended the Law School taking his de- 
gree in 1901. From the time of gradua- 
tion from Law School until the time of 
his death, he was in practice in New 
Bedford, living meanwhile at Matta- 
poisett. He maintained a great en- 
thusiasm for Harvard athletics and was 
a constant attendant at all the principal 
games and boat races. He showed un- 
usual interest in keeping in touch with 
his classmates and will be greatly 
missed. Several surviving relatives 
have a life interest in his estate, after 
which it goes unrestricted to Harvard 
University. 





1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 
The Fathers and Sons of ’99 had their 
fifth annual midwinter day January 9, 
1927, at Milton, assembling as usual at 
Howard Coonley’s house at 10a.m. Af- 
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ter skating for a while on.a small pond 
near the house, many of the sons and a 
few of the more enthusiastic fathers 
motored to Houghton’s Pond behind 
Blue Hill and skated there. Some of the 
party followed “Kip” Perkins on a 
tramp over Blue Hill to Houghton’s 
Pond, where they watched the skaters 
and thence tramped through woods 
and fields to the Hoosic-Whisick Club; 
others walked along the road to the 
same destination, while a few refused 
to go otherwise than by automobile. 
After a hearty luncheon, there was 
general resting and some singing with 
Arthur Spaulding at the piano. As the 
sun began to get pretty low, the party 
returned on foot over the road to 
Howard’s house, where Mrs. Coonley 
served tea, etc., in her usual hospitable 
and gracious way. The automobilists, 
it should be recorded, refused to desert 
the cars and returned, as they had gone. 
Henry Fish announced that sixty-three 
persons had taken part in the event. — 
The following are a few new addresses: 
L. E. Eustis and J. T. G. Nichols, 200 
Devonshire Street, Boston; J. A. George, 
11830 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston; 
Vivian Spencer, Stoneleigh Court, 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
S. F. Mills, Metropolitan Club, 1 East 
60th Street, New York City; E. B. 
Tewksbury, 161 New Street, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey; C. W. Lock- 
wood, 82 Downing Street, Brooklyn, 
New York.—H. G. Farquhar has 
formed the firm of Herbert G, Farquhar 
& Co., certified public accountants, 
293 Bridge Street, Springfield. — Pliny 
Jewell has been elected president of 
the Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America. This is the first time a Boston 
man has been so honored. —P. L. 
Burrill is assistant secretary of the 
Commercial Club of Boston. — C. A. 
Henderson, of the Babson Institute, 
Wellesley Hills, gave the University 
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Extension Course on Mental Hygiene 
offered by the Division of University 
Extension of the Department of Edu- 
cation of Massachusetts. J. A. Mayer 
is director of the Division. —J. H. 
Durgin, 1.G.B., son of A. F. Durgin, is 
one of the graduate secretaries of the 
Harvard Union. — The list of grand- 
fathers recently published, brought to 
light several more: Horatio Bigelow, 
John Halliday, J. C. McCall, C. E. 
Smith. — W. P. Straw has reported his 
third grandchild. He is the first one in 
the Class to report a third one. — Mrs. 
Walter F. Wyeth died at Waban, 
December 6, 1926. — Mrs. Henry P. 
Dowst had a very successful summer 
with her girls’ camp, Cathedral Pines, 
at Winthrop, Maine. She is planning to 
carry it on on a little larger scale and 
already has a number of applications 
for the summer of 1927. — Roger Clapp 
has been reappointed an assistant at- 
torney-general of Massachusetts by 
A. K. Reading, the newly elected 
attorney-general. —J. C. McCall in 
May, 1925, was promoted to vice- 
president of the New York Life In- 
surance Company. 


1900 


Artuur Drinkwater, See. 
993 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 


A. A. Cobb’s address is Ariana 
Street, Lakeland, Florida. — W. S. 
Davis has written “Europe since 


Waterloo,” a history of continental 
Europe from 1815 to 1919. (Century.) 
Davis is Professor of History at the 
University of Minnesota. —T. H. 
Eaton has written “Education and 
Vocation: Principles and Problems of 
Vocational Education.” (Wiley.) J. B. 
Hawes, 2d, has written “ Consumption; 
What it is and what to do about it.”’ 
Third, enlarged edition. (Small, May- 
nard.) — R. W. Kauffman has written 
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R. S. Forbes’s address is 152 West 
Walnut Lane, Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania. — W. Morse’s business address 
is 601 Woodward Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. — R. F. Manahan’s address 
is 2027 California Street, 
cisco, California. — W. A. Moore is 
interested in oil and British Columbia 


San Fran- 


mining properties; also an advertising 
business; his address is 55 Hampton 
~Court, 1243 Thurlow Street, Van- 
couver, British Columbia, Canada. — 
G. L. Perry is with Perry and Freeman 
Company, Inc., interior decorators, 152 
West 42d Street, New York City. — 
J. L. Saltonstall is chairman of the as- 
sociated committee for Wild Life Con- 
formed by the 
chusetts Audubon 
chusetts Fish 


servation, Massa- 


Society, Massa- 
and Game Protective 
Association, and the Federation of 
Bird Clubs of New England. — J. W. 
Sargent is president of the Essex 
County Bar Association, Massachusetts 
—J. S. Bigelow is a member of the 
Committee of Employment, W. M. 
Chadbourne a member of the Com- 
mittee on Employment and chairman 
of the Commitiee on Dormitory Re- 
quirements and Relations of the Grad- 
uate Schools, W. R. Castle, Jr., a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Lionel de 
Jersey Harvard Studentship, H. J. 
Davenport a member of the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships, C. B. Hersey a 
member of the Committee on Schools, 
G. C. Kimball a member of the Com- 
mittee on Service to the University and 
the Committee on the Shaler Memorial, 
E. Mallinckrodt, Jr., a member of the 
Committee on the Harvard Fund, and 
G. A. Morison a member of the Com- 
mittee to Raise Funds for the Harvard 
War Memorial and the Committee on 
Class Elections of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs. —Charles Quincy 
Adams, son of Charles Henry Adams 
and Ella (Cochran) Adams, was born 
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at Jamaica Plain, January 28, 1878, 
He prepared for college at Stone School, 
Boston. In the fall of 1900 he entered 
the employ of the Bay State Milling 
Company at Winona, Minnesota, and 
remained with it until 1909. 
also treasurer of the Bay State Elevator 
Company, a subsidiary corporation. 
In 1909 he became district manager of 
the Empire Vacuum Company for six 
States, with headquarters at Winona. 
In 1910 he moved his offices to Chicago, 


He was 


Illinois. In 1911 he engaged in the 
manufacturing of lumber, principally 
red cedar shingles at Washington, and 
continued in the lumber business, ex- 
cept for a short interval of ranching, 
until his death at Anacortes, December 
27, 1926. He married Edith Simpson 
Nevins at Winona October 1, 1903. 
His eldest child, Elizabeth Cochran, 
died in 1909. His widow and two chil- 
dren, Charles Henry and Gilbert Nevins 
survive him. At one time he was 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Anacortes and president of 
the City Council. 


1901 


Joseru O. Procter, Jr., See. 
84 State St., Boston 

The Sons of 1901 now in College had 
an informal luncheon and get-together 
meeting at the home of James Lawrence 
January 16, 1927. After luncheon there 
were sports of various kinds, both in- 
doors and The following 
Sons present: F. T. 
George Sawin, Jr., George C. Clark, Jr., 
J.S. Cunningham, LeBaron R. Foster, 
Russell T. Foster, Gorham Harper, 
Robert W. Herr, Richard Hocking, 
James Lawrence, Jr., Wickham Moore, 
H. D. Morse, Eliot T. Putnam and 
Francis $. Shaughnessy. — The follow- 


outdoors. 


were Burgess, 


ing members of the Class are members 
of Committees of the Associated Har- 


vard Clubs, of which John W. Hallowell 
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was president at the time of his death; 
W. B. Norris, Committee on History; 
H. F. Baker and H. C. Force, Com- 
mittee on The Harvard Fund; J. G. 
Forbes and H. C. Force, Committee to 
Raise Funds for the Harvard War 
Memorial; N. H. Batchelder, Com- 
mittee on the Shaler Memorial; J. O. 
Procter, Jr., Committee on Class Elec- 
tions. — C. F. C. Arensberg and H. F. 
Baker are members of the Pittsburgh 
Committee on the Law School Endow- 
ment Fund. — Dr. G. C. Shattuck and 
Dr. G. M. Allen have been members of 
the Harvard African Expedition in 
Liberia. The purposes of the Expe- 
dition were to make a medical and 
biological survey of Liberia and to make 
medical and biological collections there 
and in the Congo. The Zoélogical part 
of the Expedition being finished Dr. 
Allen has returned to Harvard. He 
recently spoke of the Expedition be- 
fore the Boston Society of Natural 
History, his lecture being “Across 
Liberia in the Rain.” Dr. Shattuck 
has remained with Dr. Strong the head 
of the Expedition for further studies 
in the Congo and will return this spring. 
—Hon. P. G. Gerry, United States 
Senator from Rhode Island, is one of the 
twenty-six Harvard men who are mem- 
bers of the next Congress. His wife is 
president of the Congressional Club, 
composed of wives of Senators and 
Representatives. — Francis Prescott 
has been reélected chairman of the 
Massachusetts Republican State Com- 
mittee. — H. L. Shattuck, member of 
the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives and chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of that body, is 
author of a bill giving the State Public 
Utilities Commission the power to fix 
rates of public utility companies upon 
i-s own initiative without petition. — 
There was recently dedicated on the 
grounds of Saint Elizabeth’s Hospital in 
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Boston the memorial chapel given by 
the late A. Paul Keith in memory of his 
mother. —N. H. Batchelder, head 
master of Loomis Institute, Windsor, 
Connecticut, is secretary of the head 
masters’ Association of New England. 
His school has recently entered into an 
agreement with its closest rival that 
during all athletic contests between the 
schools in the future there shall be no 
coaching during the play or intermis- 
sions and that coaches shall be barred 
from the players’ bench. — Courtenay 
Crocker, Boston lawyer and legal ad- 
viser to the King of Siam in foreign 
matters, has spoken a number of times 
this winter on Siamese matters. — A. G. 
Alley, secretary of the League of Na- 
tions Non-Partisan Association, spoke 
recently at the Old South Meeting 
House in Boston on “Happenings in 
Europe and Their Effect on America,” 
and also at the Boston Harvard Club on 
the League of Nations, showing a film 
entitled “Hell and the Way Out.”’ 
—G. H. Montague, New York at- 
torney, spoke to the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists at their 
convention recently on methods 
of price control in wholesale trade. At 
the meeting of the New York State Bar 
Association in January, he spoke against 
the suggestion made by Professor Wm. 
Z. Ripley, of Harvard, that all corpora- 
tion stock have the right to vote and 
that there be uniform state laws as to 
corporate publicity. — Stanley Cun- 
ningham is treasurer of the John L. 
Whiting-J. J. Adams Company, brush 
manufacturers, Boston. His address 
is still 1 Federal Street, Boston. — 
G. M. Hosmer has been recently ap- 
pointed head of the College Prepara- 
tory Department of the Somerville 
High School. — T. W. Little has re- 
signed as vice president of the Wal- 
worth Company, with which company 
he has been connected for over twenty- 
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five years. He has opened an office at 
Room 604, 30 State Street, Boston. He 
will continue as a director of the Wal- 
worth Company. — J. R. Bertholf is 
with the Rockwood Sprinkler Company, 
1957 First Avenue, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. His home address is Hunt’s Point, 
Bellevue, Washington. — W. A. Bassett 
is Professor of Municipal and Industrial 
Research, being head of the new de- 
partment of that name at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge. — H. R. Hayes is vice-president 
of Stone & Wesbter and Blodget, In- 
corporated, a combination of the se- 
curities department of Stone & Webster 
and of the investment house of Blodget 
& Co. His office is at 120 Broadway, 
New York City. — S. N. Castle is secre- 
tary of the Honolulu Rapid Transit 
Company, Ltd. His address is Box 260 
Honolulu, Hawaii. He is a member of 
the Council of the Harvard Engineer- 
ing Society. — R. M. Walsh has re- 
moved his law offices to 709 Sears Build- 
ing, 199 Washington Street, Boston. — 
F. C. Ware’s address is care of Malcolm 
C. Ware, Adams Street, Milton. — 
R. A. Feiss is engaged in the business 
of management and business research at 
80 Federal Street, Boston. He is still 
connected with the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company in the capacity of a 
consultant. — W. E. Hocking, Alford 
Professor of Natural Religion, Moral 
Philosophy and Civil Polity at Harvard, 
is the author of “ Man and the State,” 
an interpretation of the psychology, 
ethics, and metaphysics of politics, 
recently published by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press. — T. H. Reed, Professor 
of Political Science at University of 
Michigan, is the author of “Municipal 
Government in the United States” 
recently published by the Century 
Company. —S. S. Drury, rector of 
Saint Paul’s School, Concord, New 
Hampshire, is the author of “School- 
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mastering,” a book of essays in scholas- 
tic engineering, recently published by 
the Macmillan Company. — Waddill 
Catchings and W. T. Foster published 
in the January issue of the World’s 
Work an article entitled “Can Mussolini 
Make and Keep Italy Prosperous?” — 
The Welfare Information Bureau of 
the Public Charities Association of 
Pennsylvania, of which G. R. Be- 
dinger is executive director, has re- 
cently published an outline of social 
resources in the States of Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and District of Columbia for 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. This 
brochure, entitled “Where to Turn,” 
is along novel and unique lines and must 
inevitably be of great value. — W. B. 
Swift has written and dedicated to the 
Class of 1901 “‘A Pindaric Ode to Veri- 
tas” which has been privately printed. 
— John White Hallowell died suddenly 
of typhoid fever January 5, 1927, in 
Boston. He was born in Medford De- 
cember 24, 1878, the son of Norwood 
Penrose Hallowell and Sarah Wharton 
(Haydock) Hallowell. He prepared for 
college at Hopkinson’s School in Boston, 
and in College was a leading athlete and 
outstanding figure in Class affairs. 
After graduation he entered the employ 
of Stone & Webster in Boston and after 
ten years became a partner. He retired 
from that concern during the war to 
become assistant to Mr. Hoover in the 
food administration and two years later 
became Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior under Franklin K. Lane, where 
he continued for several years, making 
a brilliant record throughout his entire 
period in the Government service. 
After his resignation he returned to 
Boston to engage in private business. 
He was a director in many corporations 
and active in many charities. He was 
treasurer of the Class and chairman of 
the Twenty-Fifth Reunion Committee, 
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twice Overseer of Harvard College, 
treasurer and director of the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin, member of the Har- 
vard Fund Council and president of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs. His home 
was in Readville, and he is survived by 
his wife, who was Marion Hathaway 
Ladd, and by five children, William L., 
John W., Roger H., Phillips, and 
Eleanor. 


1902 
Franx M. SawrTe tt, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston 

Plans for the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary celebration are complete, and 
the various committees have held 
several meetings. Guy Bancroft is 
chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Mrs. Ronald Lyman is chairman. of 
the Ladies’ Committee. The Executive 
Committee met for a dinner as Ban- 
croft’s guests at the Union Club, Boston 
December 15, 1926. The combined 
committees of the celebration met for 
dinner at the Country Club, Brookline, 
January 28, 1927. — About fifty mem- 
bers of the Class were seated together 
at the annual dinner of the New York 
Club January 28, 1927. — Edward 
Motley, Class Treasurer, is in general 
charge of raising the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary gift of the Class to the Uni- 
versity, and C. S. Sargent, Jr., is chair- 
man of the special committee to raise 
the New York quota of the gift. Sub- 
scriptions by classmates living in the 
State of New York should be sent to 
Sargent at 17 Wall Street, New York 
City. — The directors of the Alumni 
Association have appointed Barrett 
Wendell Chief Marshal for Commence- 
ment Day, 1927. — W. B. Wood is a 
member of the Scholarship Committee 
of the Harvard Club of Boston. — 
H. M. Ayres (Ph.D. ’08) is taking his 
sabbatical year from Columbia Uni- 
versity in Rome with his family. — 
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C. L. Barnes has returned to the Canal 
Zone to resume his work with the 
Panama Railroad, from which he re- 
signed in 1925.— E. P. Dewes is a 
member of the firm Lewis-Dewes Com- 
pany, investment bankers, at 101 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois. — 
S. H. Eldridge is treasurer of Eldridge 
Baker Company, wholesale grocers in 
Boston. — G. R. Kent is assistant com- 
missioner in the real estate division of 
the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad, with headquarters in the 
South Station, Boston. — George Mc- 
Intire (A.M. Del. Coll.) is with the 
Continental Life Insurance Company, 
with headquarters in Wilmington, 
Delaware. — E. D. O’Dowd is secre- 
tary of the Statistics Department of 
the City of Boston. — William Taylor 
Arms was drowned at Miami Beach, 
Florida, May 27, 1925. 


1903 
Rocer Ernst, See. 
50 Federal St., Boston 

Dr. J. B. Ayer has been appointed to 
the James Jackson Putnam Professor- 
ship of Neurology at the Harvard Med- 
ical School. — The Class will be inter- 
ested to know that Miss Helen Manning 
Brown, the Class Baby, who is the 
daughter of A. M. Brown, was married 
to Herbert Dudley Hale, Harvard 1914, 
at Stony Brook, Long Island, Sep- 
tember 11, 1926.—G. W. Hinckley 
announces that he has formed a partner- 
ship with L. B. Wehle for the practice 
of law, under the firm name of Wehle & 
Hinckley, with offices in the Trinity 
Building, 111 Broadway, New York 
City. —_M. M. Leman has changed 
his business address to 1116 New 
Orleans Bank Building, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. — Dr. F. W. Peabody, in 
November, 1926, was appointed one 
of the trustees of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. —J. P. H. Perry, vice- 
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president of Turner Construction Com- 
pany, New York, has become vice- 
president for the entire western terri- 
tory for the Company, with offices at 6 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. His home address is 830 Mount 
Pleasant Court, Winnetka, Illinois. — 
E. L. Sprague, Jr., is now treasurer of 
the Boston Oilomatic Company, 1194 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. He 
asks that his home address be changed 
to 73 Lincoln Park Road, Wellesley 
Hills. — C. W. Stork’s new address is 
Meadowbrook Lane, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. — W. S. 
Tower, who has been the Commercial 
Attaché at the 
London, is now economic adviser of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. — Clin- 
ton Homer Scovell died December 31, 
1926, at his home in Newton, after a 
short illness. He was born in Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, July 15, 1876. 
He attended the high sckool in Man- 
chester, and after four years at Cam- 


American Embassy, 


bridge graduated with the Class of 1903. 
He first entered the employ of the Great 
Northern Railroad in Saint Paul, Min- 
nesota, working chiefly on railroad 
operating accounts. Two years later he 
entered the employ of the United States 
Smelting, Refining and Mining Com- 
pany at one of their plants in New 
Jersey, and a year later was transferred 
to their Boston office as auditor. In 
April, 1907, he joined the staff of Gunn, 
Richards & Company, production en- 
gineers and public accountants, in New 
York City. In 1910 he became for two 
years a partner in the accounting firm 
of Harvey S. Chase & Company, of 
Boston, during which time he qualified 
as a certified public accountant, both 
in New York and Massachusetts. On 
December 1, 1912, he established his 
own business under the name of Clinton 
H. Scovell & Company. The following 
year C. O. Wellington, Harvard 1907, 
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became a partner, but the name of the 
firm was not changed to Scovell, Well- 
ington & Company until 1916. In the 
meantime the firm had opened offices 
in Springfield, New York, Chicago, and 
Cleveland. This necessitated much 
journeying over the northeastern sec- 
tion of the country. From February to 
June, 1918, Scovell was a member of 
the personal and planning staff of 
Acting Quartermaster General Goe- 
thals, engaged in the development of 
accounting methods of the Quarter- 
master Corps. Since then and up to his 
death, Scovell had been actively en- 
gaged in his accounting business with 
his firm. He was a director of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants 
for several years, and was its president 
in *1925. 
technical works on accounting, among 


Scovell wrote a number of 
them “Cost Accounting and Burden 
Application.” On March 21, 1908, he 
married Mrs. Rosa Wilhelmene Gustin, 
at Charleston, South Carolina. He was 
president of the School of 
Physical Education, and was a member 


Boston 


of a large number of engineering and 
accounting societies. — The address of 
G. L. 1844 North Central 
Avenue, Pheenix, Arizona. He 
elected to the Arizona Legislature at 
the November elections, with a fine 
majority, running far ahead of the regu- 
lar ticket. 


Jones is 


was 


1904 
Payson Dana, See. 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston 
A son, David Crouse Hart, was born 
September 4, 1926, to M. K. Hart and 
Margaret (Crouse) Hart.—R. W. 
Lynn, LL.B. 06, has opened an office 
at 120 Broadway, New York City, 
where he will continue the general 
practice of law, with special attention 
to corporation law and corporate re- 
organization. — E. C. Stone, S. B. °05, 
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is assistant to the vice-president of the 
Duquesne Electric Light & Power 
Company, Pittsburgh, and handles the 
operating end of the business. — R. L. 
Shewell has been elected a director of 
the Boston Real Estate Exchange. He 
is real estate officer of the Boston Safe 
Deposit & Trust Company. R. H. 
Gardiner, LL.B.'’07, Frederick Viaux, 
LL.B. °07, and Fred Holdsworth have 
been reélected directors of the Exchange. 
Viaux is a son of Frederick H. Viaux, 
*70, who organized and was for many 
years secretary of the Exchange. 
Holdsworth has been elected a vice- 
president. 


1905 
Cyartes E. Mason, See. 
30 State St., Boston 

C. C. Bolton has been appointed a 
member of the Harvard Fund Council. 
In 1923 he was elected to the Ohio State 
Senate, where he has served two suc- 
cessive terms. He was recently elected 
to a third, and during the coming ses- 
sion will serve as floor leader. — A. L. 
Derby is in business in New Orleans, 
and his new address is 711 Bourbon 
Street. — Erland Fish has been elected 
brigadier-general of the 51st Massa- 
chusetts Artillery. He is also a member 
of the State Legislature. — J. H. La- 
throp, minister of the Church of Our 
Saviour in Brooklyn, New York, re- 
cently held the noonday services one 
week in January at King’s Chapel, 
Bosion. — A. W. Page has been elected 
vice-president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, in charge 
of the publicity. His business address 
is 195 Broadway, New York City. — 
F. D. Putnam has been appointed 
senior assistant attorney general for the 
State of Massachusetts. — J. L. Orear 
is sales manager for Raquel, Inc., and 
has charge of the district of New York 
State and New England. — F. B. Sears 
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is president of the Waltham National 
Bank. — Classmates who live in and 
around Boston held a dinner on De- 
cember 10th at the Harvard Club in 
Boston to which all the sons of 1905 
who are in College were invited. There 
are fifteen sons of classmates in College 
now. At this dinner it was voted to form 
a Fathers’ and Sons’ Association, and 
to have occasional meetings. 


1906 
Fisner H. Nesmitn, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

Arthur Merle Hurlin was born at 
Jackson, New Hampshire, September 
29, 1883, the son of Charles Hugo 
Hurlin and Elana Susan Gill. He 
graduated from Brewster Free Acad- 
emy, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, in 
1902. He received the A.B. degree, 
magna cum laude, taking final honors in 
music. For two years he held John 
Harvard scholarships, and one year he 
held a Sever scholarship. He was a 
member of the Cercle Franeais, the 
Deutscher Verein, the Delta Upsilon, 
the Phi Beta Kappa, and the Musical 
Club. 1906-09 he was Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Music at Harvard; 1909-11 
he was instructor in French at Milton 
Academy, Milton; 1911-12 he was 
Professor of French at Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington, West Virginia; and 
1912-26 he was instructor in ancient 
and modern languages, instructor in 
voice, Dean of Faculty, at the Mason 
School of Music, Charleston, West 
Virginia. He died December 26, 1926, 
at Charleston, West Virginia. 


1907 
Setu T. Gano, Sec. 
199 Washington St., Boston 
FE. R. Brumley, LL.B. *10, attorney 
for Connecticut with the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany and the Central New England 
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Railway Company, has been appointed 
assistant general attorney of those 
roads, with headquartersat New Haven. 
He will also continue the title and duties 
of attorney of record for Connecticut. 
— Robert Campbell is president of the 
Celluloid Company, 290 Ferry Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. — Gladys Roose- 
velt Dick, wife of Fairman R. Dick, died 
November 2, 1926. She was thrown 
from a horse and fatally injured. — 
D. W. Streeter has recently published a 
book entitled “Denatured Africa.” It 
is an amusing account of his experiences 
while hunting big game and an enlight- 
ening description of conditions actually 
encountered on the Dark Continent. — 
J. J. Higginson, A.M. ’08, is a member 
of the firm of Winslow, Lanier & Co., 
bankers, 59 Cedar Street, New York 
City. — A second daughter and third 
child, Grace Helen Kahn, was born, 
May 25, 1926, to Sidney L. Kahn and 
Helen (Rose) Kahn, (Smith) 711. — 
N. J. O’Conor, A.M. ’11, is recuperating 
in Europe from an ‘illness of three 
months. He and his family will remain 
abroad a year while O’Conor completes 
a book. Their address is care of the 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, 15 
Cockspur Street, London, S.W.I. Eng- 
land. — A son, Philip Maurice Stern, 
was born, May 24, 1926, to E. B. 
Stern and Edith (Rosenwald) Stern. — 
G. W. Waller, who is with the John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, 
New Jersey, is serving asa local preacher 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Trenton. He prepared the daily de- 
votional topics used by the Trenton 
Y.M.C.A. at the boys’ summer camp; 
he is a member of the camp committee 
and one of the camp leaders. — A 
second son and third child, Richard 
Briggs Bailey, was born, September 14, 
1926, to G. W. Bailey and Alice 
(Cooper) Bailey of Weston. — A. G. 
Grant, LL.B. ’10, has formed a partner- 
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ship with Constantine Hutchins, ’05, 
and John Parkinson, ’06, to conduct a 
general investment business, under the 
firm name of Hutchins & Parkinson, 
53 State Street, Boston. — L. O. How- 
ard, M.E. ’09, has resigned as Dean of 
the School of Mines and Geology of the 
State College of Washington. He will 
give, this winter, courses in metallurgy 
at the South Dakota School of Mines 
at Rapid City, taking the place of Ban- 
croft Gore, 00, who has gone to South 
America. Howard’s home address re- 
mains 1905 Indiana Avenue, Pullman, 
Washington. — Nathaniel Burt Davis 
died at Hingham, September 23, 1926. 
After leaving college he spent more 
than two years in a worsted yarn 
mill, picking up the practical side of the 
business. Since that time he had been 
on the staff of the United States Wor- 
sted Company, as both a buyer and a 
seller. His home was in Hingham and 
his office in Boston. In 1910 he mar- 
ried Miss Caroline Quincy, of Boston. 
They had three children. —I. W. 
Bailey, M.F. ’09, Associate Professor of 
Forestry at Harvard, sailed for Europe 
September 4th to continue an investi- 
gation on forestry. — The address of 
R. V. Cram, A.M. ’08, Ph.D. 717, is the 
Pensione Girardet, 12 Piazza Dell’ 
Esquilino, Roma (22), Italy. — A. L. D. 
Warner’s address is 337 South Lor- 
raine Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. — G. L. Clark is vice-president 
and a director of the Smith Paper Co., 
Lee. — A. S. Cobb, A.M. ’08, is vice- 
president in charge of the Paris office of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company. — A. B. 
Green, S.B. ’09, is director of publicity 
for the American Foundation for Home- 
opathy, Washington, D.C., a movement 
in which laymen and physicians work 
together. The Foundation issues a 
quarterly entitled the Homeopathic 
Survey. Green is manager of the west- 
ern mills of the Nashua Gummed & 
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Coated Paper Company, Middletown, 
Ohio. — E. B. Stern has been elected 
president of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange. — F. W. Wright, deputy 
commissioner of education of Massa- 
chusetts, was one of the speakers at the 
winter meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association for Educational Methods, 
held at Boston, on December 4, 1926. — 
A son, Samuel Prescott Fay, Jr., was 
born October 12, 1926, to S. P. Fay 
and Hester (Davy) Fay. — The en- 
gagement of R. E. L. Kittredge, A.M. 
’08, to Miss Margaret Robinson, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. William Robinson 
of Terryville, Connecticut, has been 
announced. Professor Kittredge is 
head of the Department of French at 
Trinity College, University of Toronto. 
—H. M. Tillinghast bas been elected 
vice-president of R. Hoe & Co., manu- 
facturers of printing presses, 504 Grand 
Street, New York City, of which he was 
formerly secretary. — Orme Wilson is 
second secretary of the American Em- 
bassy at Buenos Aires. — Cyrus Wood- 
man is with the Newmarket Manufac- 
turing Company, Newmarket, New 
Hampshire. — A third son, James 
Howard Yocum, was born, September 
23, 1926, to G. L. Yocum and Helen 
(Jost) Yocum. — J. C. White, formerly 
councillor of the American Legation at 
Riga, Latvia, has been transferred to 
the Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. — J. P. Lane has been elected an 
assistant vice-president of the new cor- 
poration of investment bankers, Stone 
& Webster and Blodget, Inc., 49 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston. — Harrison Tweed 
isa member of the trustees committee on 
the curriculum of Saint Mark’s School, 
from which he graduated in 1903. 


1912 
Raymonp S. WILK1ns, Sec. 
735 Exchange Bldg., Boston 
The fifteenth anniversary celebration 


of the Class will take place at the Hotel 
Farragut, Rye Beach, New Hampshire, 
June 19 to 22, 1927. — George Akerson 
has become assistant to Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce. His address is, 
Office of the Secretary, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. — Dan- 
iel Bloomfield is the author of a hand- 
book on commercial arbitration. The 
publishers are H. W. Wilson Company. 


‘Bloomfield is manager of the retail 


trade board of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. — J. T. Day is with Ginn 
& Co., publishers, Boston. His residence 
address is 68 Grozier Road, Cambridge. 
— A second child and daughter, Eliza- 
beth Towner Dean, was born, June 17, 
1926, to H. T. Deane and Virginia 
(Flad) Deane. — J. G. Gilkey is the 
author of “The Faith for the New 
Generation,” published by the Mac- 
millan Company. — H. G. Grant has 
been appointed secretary to Senator- 
elect Hugo L. Black, of Alabama. 
Grant, since 1923, has been Associate 
Professor of Journalism and Govern- 
ment at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Alabama. He was 
formerly reporter with the Birmingham 
News and the Birmingham Ledger, and 
he also has been principal of the Barrett 
School of East Lake, Alabama. Follow- 
ing his war service he did educational 
work with disabled soldiers in Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi under the 
Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion. From 1921 to 1923 Grant was 
with the State Board of Education 
at Montgomery, Alabama. — A third 
child and second daughter, Phyllis Van 
Nostrand Hardon, was born October 
22, 1926, to H. K. Hardon and An- 
toinette (Dorr) Hardon. — Henry Holt 
has become a partner in the firm of 
Stephen, Mosher & Co., auditors and 
management consultants. His re- 
sidence address is 35 Ashland Avenue, 


Buffalo, New York. — A fourth child 
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and second son, Edward Warren 
Patrick, was born July 14, 1926, to 
W. E. Patrick and Una (Warren) 
Patrick. Patrick has been elected rural 
dean of the Southern Convocation of 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of the 
San Joaquin, California. — Auguste 
Richard has been elected treasurer of 
the Ipswich Mills, manufacturers of 
hosiery, Ipswich. In 1925 Richard be- 
came a member of Lawrence & Co. His 
address is 24 Thomas Street, New York 
City. — E. M. Robinson is director of 
office training at the College of Practical 
Arts and Letters, and lecturer in busi- 
office management at the 


ness and 


College of Business Administration, 
Boston University. His address is 31 
Saint James Avenue, Boston. — L. C. 
Torrey has elected 
treasurer of the Chicago North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railroad Company. His 
business address is 72 West Adams 
Street, Chicago. — H. H. Tryon, ex- 
tension forester for the State of South 
Carolina, has published a bulletin en- 
titled “Forests and Forestry in South 
Carolina.’’ — A. M. Turner is Associate 
Professor of English at the University 


been secretary- 


of Maine, at Orono. — A second child 
and son, R. W. Williams, Jr., was born 
November 20, 1926, to R. W. Williams 
and Helen (Gibbs) Williams. — John 
Spruell Mahaffey was born at Hoschton, 
Georgia, November 13, 1889. His 
parents were Alexander Mahaffey and 
Cornelia Pierce. After graduating from 
Piedmont College, Demorest, Georgia, 
in 1910, he attended Harvard for two 
years, receiving his degree with the 
Class of 1912. Immediately thereafter 
Mahaffey taught in the public schools 
of Jersey, Georgia, and Saint Augustine, 
Florida. In 1914 he elected 
principal of the City High School at 
Asheville, North Carolina, a position, 
however, which he never filled. Instead 
he accepted an appointment as clerk in 


was 
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the United States postal service at 
Atlanta, Georgia. These duties he con- 
tinued to discharge until within a few 
days of his death, which occurred Oc- 
tober 16, 1926, at Athens, Georgia. He 
was unmarried. 


1914 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 
S. D. Weissbuch now has law offices 
at 409 First National Bank Building, 
Miami, Florida and at 611 Tremont 


Building, Boston. — Sinclair Weeks 
has been elected president of the Newton 
Board of Aldermen. — J. B. Conant is 


about to give a course of lectures at the 
California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena. — L. S. Chanler, Jr., is now 
a vice-president of the International 
Acceptance-Bank of New York and will 
be abroad much of the time for that 
institution. — P. J. Pennoyer is now a 
partner of White & Case, lawyers, 14 
Wall Street, New York City. — A. F. 
Sortwell is now a partner of Parkinson & 
Burr, investment bankers, in Boston. 
—L. M. Wright is with R. H. Macy 
Co., New York City. — Griscom Bettle 
is now with Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company, steel, Philadelphia. 
His home address is Highland Farm, 
Spring Mill Road, Conshohocken, 
Pennsylvania. — R. B. Ladoo is with 
the New York office of the United 
States Gypsum Company, 17 State 
Street, Boston. His home address is 
84 22d Street, Jackson Heights, Long 
Island, New York. 


1916 
Wetts BLANCHARD, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 
The offices of Epstein & Smith, at- 
torneys, of which firm Henry Epstein, 
LL.B. ’21, and Maurice Smith, 719, 
LL.B. ’21, are members, been 
moved to 11 Broadway, York 
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City. — A daughter, Mary Margaret 
Lyman, was born, October 22, 1926, to 
A. T. Lyman and Margaret (Rice) 
Lyman. — W. L. Monro is assistant to 
the president of the American Window 
Glass Company. His address is 1101 
South Negley Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. — D. P. Rumsey has 
organized the firm of Dexter P. Rumsey 
& Co., Inc., real estate and insuranée, 
61 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York. 
—S. L. Kuhn, S.B. 717, is with the in- 
vestment department of the Manu- 
facturers’ Trust Company, 139 Broad- 
way, New York City. That department 
does a general underwriting business 
and Kuhnis in charge of the purchase of 
issues. — H. A. Leander is financial 
and industrial consultant for Bonner, 
Brooks & Co., securities, 120 Broadway, 
New York City, and also a director of 
the American Rayon Products Corpora- 
tion. — A son, Robert Sherman Wald, 
was born September 9, 1926, to Lewis 
Wald and Freda (Rosenfield) Wald 
(Wellesley), °19. Wald’s address has 
been changed from 5 Kensington Road 
to 4 Otsego Road, Worcester. — W. J. 
Bingham, Director of Athletics at Har- 
vard, has been elected president of the 
New England Alumni Association of 
Phillips Exeter Academy. He grad- 
uated from that school in 1912. — F. J. 
Crehan has been elected vice-principal 
of the Senior High School of the school 
district of South Orange and Maple- 
wood, New Jersey. That district has 
under construction a $2,000,000 build- 
ing for the High School. — R. H. Patch, 
Ph.D. °14, is engineering assistant to 
the president of E. F. Houghton & Co., 
manufacturers of oils and leathers, 240 
West Somerset Street, Philadelphia. — 
Elijah Adlow, LL.B. ’18, has been ap- 
pointed special legislative counsel for 
the city of Boston.— A _ daughter, 
Lydia Carter, was born, November 10, 
1926, to B. E. Carter, LL.B. ’22, and 
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Hilda (Arnoldson) Carter. — The ad- 
dress of Amos Belden, Jr., is care of the 
International Banking Corporation, 
P.O. Box 168, Sannomiya, Kobe, Japan. 
— P. P. Cohen, LL.B. ’18, is a member 
of the firm of Cohen, Franchot, Runals 
& Robillard, Niagara Falls, New York. 
— Henry D. Coolidge, the twelve- 
weeks-old son of F. P. Coolidge, died 
December 28, 1926. — Herbert Feis, 
Ph.D. ’21, has been spending the first 
half of the current academic year in 
Europe, as a Fellow of the Guggenheim 
Foundation, studying the political and 
economic aspects of French, English, 
and German foreign investment before 
the war. — P. W. Lowry is a member 
of the firm of Pleasants & Lowry, law- 
yers, 127 William Street, New York 
City. — F. A. Williams is with Michael 
A. Stovitsky, 889-93 Broad Street, 
Newark, New Jersey, specializing in 
business properties and industrial sites 
in conjunction with general insurance 
and mortgages. —M. C. Baldridge, 
LL.B. ’20, has been made a partner in 
the firm of Pendleton, Anderson, Iselin 
& Riggs, lawyers, 25 Broad Street, 
New York City. — G. H. Priest, Jr., is 
on the editorial staff of the American 
Paint Journal, Saint Louis, Missouri. 
He had been since June, 1924, paint and 
varnish specialist for the Federal De- 
partment of Commerce, in charge of the 
paint and naval stores section of the 
chemical division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. He 
has been secretary-treasurer and presi- 
dent of the New England Paint and 
Varnish Production Club.—A son, Sam- 
uel Sewall, 6th, was born, December 12, 
1926, to Samuel Sewall and Charlotte 
(O’Malley) Sewall, (Wisconsin) ’22, of 
Madison, Wisconsin. — J. B. Wentley is 
with the C. Lawrence Cook Advertising 
Agency, Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh. — 
Saul Berman, M.D. ’20, is a member of 
the staff of the Boston Lying-in Hospital. 
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1925 
Puitie H. Ross, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York 
The New York group of the Class of 
1925 held a dinner in February. 


LITERARY NOTES 


** To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Macazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

The Harvard University Press has pub- 
lished “The Pack of Autolycus”’ — $5 — 
edited by Professor Hyder L. Rollins, 
Ph.D. °17. It is a collection of Broadside 
Ballads of the years 1624-1693. The 
texts are reproduced exactly, with the 
antiquated spelling and punctuation; the 
wood cut illustrations are quaint and in- 
teresting. The ballads themselves have 
little merit, and many of them deal with 
repulsive subjects. 

Allen French, °94, has edited “‘A 
British Fusilier in Revolutionary Bos- 
ton’’ (Harvard University Press, $3.50), 
the Diary of Lieutenant Frederick Mac- 
kenzie, Adjutant of the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers, January 5—April 30, 1775, to- 
gether with a letter describing his voyage 
to America. Both letter and diary have 
historical interest, and Mr. French has 
supplied an enlightening introduction. 
The volume is of exceptional attractive- 
ness. 

Benjamin Mather Woodbridge, ’07, 
has reprinted in pamphlet form, from 
Revue d'Histoire Litteraire de la France, 
his essay in French on La Genése de 
Mademoiselle de Maupin. He has also 
reprinted from The Modern Language 
Journal his review of Daniel Monet’s 
Histoire Générale de la Litterature Fran- 
caise. 

Professor Edward Kennard Rand, ’94, 
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contributes an essay “On the History of 
the De Vita Cesarum of Suetonius in the 
Early Middle Ages” to Volume XX XVII 
of “Harvard Studies in Classical Phi- 
lology”” (Harvard University Press.) To 
the same volume Frank Brewster, ’79, 
contributes a paper on “The Raft of 
Odysseus.” 

Robert Withington, ’06, has reprinted 
in pamphlet form his interesting paper on 
“The Development of the ‘ Vice,’ ” which 
appeared originally in the volume of Es- 
says in memory of Barrett Wendell. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


The Letters of William Roscoe Thayer, 
edited by Charles Downer Hazen. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The life and letters of William Roscoe 
Thayer must have a special interest for 
the faithful readers of this Macazing, 
which he helped to found and which for 
twenty-three years he edited; but their 
appeal is by no means limited to an 
audience of Harvard men. His career, 
though outwardly uneventful and un- 
dramatic, as that of the scholar and 
writer usually is, was rich in the interest 
that is inherent in the lives of men who 
have steadfastly pursued high aims and 
attained to fine achievement under se- 
rious physical handicaps. When he was 
only thirty years old he was writing to 
his sister, “If I can have three years of 
reasonable immunity from the distrac- 
tions of ‘the flesh and the devil’ — ‘the 
world’ has not as yet proved a formidable 
enemy —I may produce a work which 
you will say was worth doing.”’ And al- 
though he did have periods of such 
“reasonable immunity,” he was beset by 
ill health through much of his life, and 
towards the end of it he suffered from 
partial blindness which prevented him 
from either reading or writing, so that he 
had to resort to dictation in producing his 
last works. He bore his affliction as gal- 
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lantly as Parkman had endured a similar 
disability; he made light of it in his let- 
ters — as when, on hearing that Roosevelt 
had lost the sight of one eye, he wrote to 
him inviting him to become a member of 
the Polyphemus Club; he never made his 
handicap an excuse for avoiding work that 
he felt it was his duty to attempt — and 
during the War he did not spare himself in 
his efforts to arouse his countrymen and 
make clear to them what German victory 
would mean. 

It would hardly be true to say that 
Thayer came reluctantly to the writing of 
biography and history: he was, however, 
poet as well as scholar and biographer, and 
it was to the writing of poetry that in his 
early manhood he directed his ambition. 
Again and again in the letters of that 
period, when he was engaged in journal- 
istic work or in teaching, his love of po- 
etry and his aspiration to write it are re- 
vealed, and had he been more free than 
he was to follow his most urgent desire, 
he might have won for himself as dis- 
tinguished a place among American poets 
as that which he holds among American 
historians. His letters reflect his sensitive- 
ness, his imagination, his warmth and 
generosity of feeling, his gift for poetic 
expression. But as time passed, he found 
that there was one great work which he 
must try to do, whether he should ever 
write poetry or not — the Life of Cavour. 
For years his own life was a struggle with 
both ill health and the monumental task 
that he had set himself. The reader of his 
letters, following the story of that painful 
and persistent toil, cannot but share the 
satisfaction that Thayer felt and expressed 
when at last the work was completed and 
he began to receive the plaudits to which 
he was so justly entitled. A greater popu- 
lar success, though he himself valued it 
less highly, was the Life of John Hay. 
He could not become so deeply engrossed 
in the work on Hay as he had been in 
that on Cavour for the reason that much 
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of it was done after the outbreak of the 
Great War. From the first day of the War 
he was passionately and nobly unneutral. 
He wrote and spoke for the cause of the 
Allies; he loathed German militarism and 
wished that he were young enough and 
strong enough to bear arms. When Amer- 
ica at last entered the War, he rejoiced as 
one who had labored untiringly to pro- 
mote the coming of that event. After the 
War ended, broken in health though he 
was, he wrote by dictation the biogra- 
phies of Roosevelt and of Washington. 

A loyal, generous, knightly man, whose 
integrity of soul forbade him ever to make 
compromises, however advantageous to 
himself they might be, who in the manner 
of the true idealist worshiped heroes and 
hated villains, who jested merrily and 
enjoyed the wit and humor of others, who 
loved music and painting only a little less 
than literature, whose fortitude was con- 
stant and unflinching —in these aspects 
Thayer’s letters unconsciously reveal him. 
They are striking for their literary dis- 
tinction, their charm of sentiment and ex- 
pression, but most of all for their disclos- 
ure of a truly noble soul. 

Professor Hazen, the editor of the Let- 
ters, has done his work with a skill and 
sympathy that should win for him the 
gratitude of all of Thayer’s friends. 


Europe Since Waterloo, by William 
Stearns Davis, 00. The Century 
Company. 

In a sub-title Professor Davis describes 
his book as “A Non-Technical History of 
Europe from the Exile of Napoleon to the 
Treaty of Versailles.’ And surely in- 
numerable readers will appreciate a work 
enabling them to grasp the interwoven 
threads of diplomacy, statecraft, and 
national and personal ambition in which 
the continent of Europe during that pe- 
riod was enmeshed and which caused fre- 
quent convulsions of the peoples who were 
made miserable by the entanglements, 
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Professor Davis is of the school of his- 
torians who attach less importance to 
cycles, movements, and inevitable, blind 
forces than to personalities; he believes 
that the origin and significance of na- 
tional movements and international con- 
flicts can best be comprehended through 
understanding the character and motives 
of the leaders of nations. So in this his- 
tory he has dwelt but little on the eco- 
nomic, industrial, and commercial life of 
Europe; he has sketched only incidentally 
the character of the various racial groups; 
he has chosen to concentrate attention 
and interest on the men to whose hands a 
nation’s power was committed and to 
show how for good or evil they exercised 
that power. His account of the interplay 
of purposes and motives in Alexander I, 
Frederick William IV, Louis Napoleon, 
Cavour, Bismarck, Disraeli, and William 
II is absorbingly interesting and seems in 
every case unbiased and just. To Bis- 
marck he assigns the major share of re- 
sponsibility for the European policies 
which finally culminated in the Great 
War. “Part of the seeds of the calamity 
of 1914 had been sown in 1871, when Ger- 
many dictated a humiliating peace to 
France. Another very large part, how- 
ever, was sown in 1878, when Beacons- 
field and Bismarck imposed on the Near 
East not a real peace, but a most unsatis- 
factory truce.” From Professor Davis's 
pages many readers will probably under- 
stand for the first time the evil conse- 
quences of the Congress of Berlin and the 
responsibility of that “‘peace settlement” 
for the outbreak of the Great War. 

To write the history of Europe during 
the nineteenth century without becom- 
ing diffuse, without causing the reader 
to lose track of the important events in 
one country or group of countries while 
those in another are being traced, and to 
preserve a proper balance and relation- 
ship among the chapters requires a sense 
of perspective and proportion that is not 











always allied with scholarship. Professor 
Davis has this sense, and he also has a 
literary style that is agreeable and pic- 
turesque. He selects the dramatic epi- 
sodes and presents them vividly. And 
throughout his work he preserves a liberal 
point of view; sympathetic with the 
struggles of oppressed naticns, he dis- 
plays no prejudice or animus in his treat- 
ment of the statesmen and rulers whose 
acts must be condemned. 

A useful addition to his exceedingly 
satisfactory narrative is a bibliography in 
which are classified the more important 
histories, biographies, and studies bearing 
on the period. A minor criticism that will 
suggest itself to many readers concerns 
the frequent use of quotations without 
mention of the name of the author from 
whom they are drawn. 


The Copeland Reader. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

For thirty-five years Charles Townsend 
Copeland has been refining the literary 
taste of Harvard undergraduates, intro- 
ducing them to authors with whom they 
would probably never have become ac- 
quainted but for his introduction, stim- 
ulating their powers of understanding 
and appreciation, and generally enlarging 
their mental horizon. And during that 
period thousands of Harvard men have 
crowded into halls and lecture rooms to 
hear “‘Copey”’ read. In those readings he 
drew from a multitude of books; he ranged 
through English literature from the Eliz- 
abethan time to the present; he read 
tragedy and comedy, prose and poetry, 
making vivid with his sympathetic voice 
and expressive tones the pictures and the 
music of old writers and of new. Now he 
has collected in a volume the material 
that he has used in these readings. It is 
not to be claimed that all that is best in 
English literature is here; only that there 
is nothing that is not good, and that there 
is much that is representative of the best. 
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In his Introduction to the book, Professor 
Copeland has included his brief essays on 
“Bacon as an Essayist,” “Not ‘Poor 
Charles Lamb’,” ‘“‘Hawthorne’s Inher- 
itance and His Art,” “‘ Dickens: His Best 
Book,” “Tennyson and Browning as 
Religious Poets,’ and “As to ‘Margaret 
Ogilvy.’ The Harvard men whom Pro- 
fessor Copeland has delighted as inter- 
preter will give as appreciative a welcome 
to these original and suggestive papers as 
to any selection in the whole copious vol- 
ume. 


Murder at Smutty Nose, and Other Mur- 
ders, by Edmund Pearson, 02. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Readers who do not shrink from tales 
of gruesome horror will find Mr. Pearson’s 
new book as enthralling as his “Studies 
in Murder.” The narrative which gives 
the book its title and which is the most 
thoroughly elaborated of all the fourteen 
murder stories contained in the volume 
describes the atrocious killing of the two 
women on the Isles of Shoals more than 
half a century ago — the murder of which 
Celia Thaxter wrote a memorable record. 
Mr. Pearson is himself familiar with the 
scene; he gives a most vivid account of a 
crime that for ruthless determination and 
cold ferocity has few parallels; and his 
sketch of the murderer is an extraordina- 
rily interesting bit of portraiture. 

In his search for worthy subjects Mr. 
Pearson has gone back in history to the 
murder of Dr. Parkman by Professor 
Webster, and he has introduced chronicles 
of such comparatively recent events as 
the adventures in murder undertaken by 
Mr. George Joseph Smith of London 
about a dozen years ago. Doctor Cream, 
Doctor Crippen, Roland Molineux, Mad- 
eleine Smith, Constance Kent, Carlyle 
Harris and the “Hell Benders” of Kansas 
are some of the other engaging characters 
in Mr. Pearson's gallery of portraits. 
He describes their exploits adequately 
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yet with commendable restraint; it is not a 
morbid interest in the details of horrible 
deeds that has caused him to write the 
book or that will lead people to read it. 
The psychology of the murderers, the 
motives that urged them to commit their 
crimes, the resourcefulness with which 
they tried to divert suspicion from them- 
selves, and their conduct and bearing 
when they were on trial are the subjects 
of Mr. Pearson’s study, and he deals with 
them shrewdly, sometimes humorously, 
though never with inappropriate levity; 
were his touch heavier than it is he could 
not have treated his sinister themes in so 
readable a manner. 

He has spared no pains in collecting 
material and in disentangling from the 
masses of evidence the significant facts. 


Walter Camp, by Harford Powel, Jr., ’09. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

That a Harvard man should have been 
chosen to prepare the authorized biogra- 
phy of the Yale man who for many years 
personified the supremacy of Yale in foot- 
ball is a pleasant and significant tribute; 
we like to think that it is not merely per- 
sonal to the biographer but that it is also 
a gesture of friendship and esteem for the 
university whose football teams Walter 
Camp delighted to outmanceuvre and 
overwhelm. 

When Camp was a “thin, tall boy of 
fourteen,” football was “an outlaw 
game.” Yale and a few other colleges had 
football teams, but at Hopkins School in 
New Haven he was the only boy who had 
a football — a round black rubber one — 
and who took an interest in kicking it. 
This preliminary interest and practising 
must have been valuable; in 1876, when he 
went to Yale, he won a place on the foot- 
ball team by reason of his speed and his 
ability to kick the ball. For six years at 
Yale, four as undergraduate and two as 
medical student, he played on the foot- 
ball team. During this period he had the 
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number of players on a team reduced 
from fifteen to eleven, he proposed the 
“scrimmage” and argued for it so con- 
vincingly that it was adopted, and he 
invented the position of quarterback. 
Thus he was, as Mr. Powel points out, 
*‘the father of American football.” 

He might have played football for Yale 
a seventh year but for a reason that must 
seem curious. With his course unfinished 
he abandoned the study of medicine and 
left the Yale Medical School because he 
had found that he could not bear the 
sight of blood. Instead of becoming a 
surgeon he went into business. He rose 
from clerk to president of the New 
Haven Clock Company, he served on 
several municipal commissions, he wrote 
many books. But for thirty years, with 
all these activities, he was the foremost 
American student of football, the chief 
football legislator, and the leading foot- 
ball coach. In this avocation his wife was 
his helper and adviser. When he could 
not go to Yale Field to watch the prac- 
tice, Mrs. Camp would be there, observ- 
ing for him; her reports and suggestions 
aided him in advising the coaches. 

In 1910 he severed his official connec- 
tion with Yale athletics. From that time 
Yale’s prestige in football declined. Mr. 
Powel quotes some Lampoon verses ad- 
dressed to Dean Briggs and bearing on 
the passing of Yale’s athletic supremacy; 
although he fails to give credit to the 
author, it seems proper, in reproducing 
them here, to say that they were written 
by Mr. Powel himself. 


Gabriel’s Trump could not awake her, she will 
never reappear 

Undefeated, as we knew her, when she held her title 
clear 

To the great blue-bosomed triumph stretching on 
from year to year. 


In those years of Yale’s abundance ere she loosed her 
iron clamp, 

Who prepared her gaudy conquests, who around 
the evenmg lamp 

Coached the coaches at New Haven? We remem- 
ber Walter Camp — 
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Cool, resourceful, cunning, patient. Dimly might 
we then discern 

Any hope to break the shackles; still you bade us 
live and learn, 

Never doubting right would triumph, or the longest 
worm would turn. 


After thirty years of glory, full of honor and re- 
nown, 

Camp went back to making clockworks and the 
star of Yale went down! 

Princeton beat her soft elevens, so did Colgate, so 
did Brown. 


Wash. and Jeff. harpooned her freely; Boston 
knocked her for a goal; 

Harvard’s annual performance must have warmed 
your iron soul 

When the frog-like chorus faltered in their horror- 
haunted Bowl. 


In 1917 Camp was fifty-eight years old. 
He taught the Daily Dozen to the phys- 
ical instructors at the naval training 
stations. Then, by request, he went to 
Washington and established a class for 
government officials. The members of the 
Cabinet attended it; the class met every 
morning at 7.30 behind the Treasury 
Building, and not a man in it broke down 
during the War under the heavy burden of 
work and responsibility. So successful 
were the results of the exercises that he 
had prescribed that he felt it worth while 
to present the Daily Dozen to the public; 
and perhaps time will show that Walter 
Camp did as much to promote sound 
health among Americans as to raise the 
tone of their sportsmanship. 

Mr. Powel has given a sympathetic 
and effective portrayal of an attractive 
character whom Harvard men should 
delight to honor. 


Wild Animals, by Wynant Davis Hub- 
bard, ’22. D. Appleton & Co. 

Among the numerous books on hunting 
big game in Africa Mr. Hubbard’s volume 
has the novelty of describing a quite un- 
premeditated adventure. Accompanied 
by his wife and baby and a nurse who was 
half Eskimo and half French Canadian, 
he went to Johannesburg to act as con- 
sulting engineer to some mining pro- 
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perties. On his arrival he found that the 
mining industry had collapsed. The op- 
portunity to form a partnership with a 
man who captured and tamed wild ani- 
mals then presented itself, and in that oc- 
cupation he spent nearly three years in 
Northern Rhodesia and Portuguese East 
Africa. He received able assistance from 
his wife, who on one occasion when a full 
grown leopard had got out of its cage and 
was prowling round the captive monkeys, 
grabbed the creature by the tail and 
held him until he was securely chained. 
Bagging seventeen foot pythons and 
noosing the poisonous snake known as the 
mamba were all in the day’s work, and 
there were exciting encounters with 
“hippos,” buffaloes, elephants, and lions. 
The book is illustrated by many interest- 
ing photographs. 


The Rider in the Green Mask, by Rupert 
Sargent Holland, ’00. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 

Following his “Pirates of the Dela- 
ware,” Mr. Holland has written a lively 
boys’ story of the pericd of the War of the 
Revolution. He places the scene in Phila- 
delphia; the young hero is the son of a 
patriot who is kidnapped by Tories. The 
adventures of father and son on land and 
sea are numerous, the element of mystery 
which runs through the story will delight 
boy readers, and there are vivid glimpses 
of some historical personages — notably 
Benjamin Franklin. 


German After-War Problems, by Kuno 
Francke, Litt.D., 12. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

The title is somewhat misleading; the 
name given to the first of the four papers, 
“Tntellectual Currents in Contemporary 
Germany,” might appropriately have been 
bestowed on the book, which is concerned 
with presenting the views and mental 
temper of the more important German 
writers of to-day, not with discussing the 
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political, social, economic, or industrial 
problems that confront the German re- 
public. Professor Francke sets before the 
reader the significant thought of such men 


_as Foerster, Steiner, and Count Keyser- 


ling — the last of whom he finds the most 
brilliant and inspiring of the intellectual 
leaders of the new Germany. One chapter 
he addresses primarily to German-Amer- 
icans, offering them the sensible advice 
that they should not play a separate po- 
litical réle, form a special German-Amer- 
ican party, but that they should cultivate 
in their own homes the best legacies of 
their ancestry and thus aid in creating the 
ideal America of the future. There is an 
interesting account of “German After- 
War Imagination,” as represented most 
significantly in the works of Franz 
Werfel and Thomas Mann. The book 
gives the reader a clear understanding of 
the tendencies of contemporary German 
thought — constructive and forward-look- 
ing, on the whole, though having to strug 
gle against pessimistic currents. Pro- 
fessor Francke writes with sympathy and 
insight. 


The Danish Sound Dues and the Command 
of the Baltic, by Charles E. Hill, 
Ph.D. ’16. Duke University Press. $4, 


The title of this book describes very 
well the unique subject which Professor 
Hill has chosen. Starting with the estab- 
lishment of the Danish Sound dues a good 
half-century before Columbus discovered 
America, he carries his narrative down to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when the United States took a leading 
part in the final abolition of the dues. 
The major portion of his narrative is de- 
voted to the struggle in the seventeenth 
century for the control of the Sound and 
the Baltic, but no period is slighted. 

Professor Hill has done a great service 
in writing the first authoritative work on 
this highly interesting international pro- 
blem. His book shows the results of pains 
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taking research and careful planning. A 
mass of new material is here revealed. 
Professor Hill has written an admirable 
Doctor's thesis. 

Unfortunately, it is from the limitations 
inherent in a Doctor’s thesis that this 
book suffers. The very mass of facts over- 
whelms the reader. It is utterly impos- 
sible even for a person somewhat versed 
in the history of this region to keep 
straight the truly amazing number of per- 
sons, alliances, treaties and related facts 
which are here mentioned. Professor Hill 
says either too much or too little. In con- 
sequence, this work, like many another 
valuable piece of historical research, will 
doubtless shed its lustre only upon a 
limited number of obscure shelves in the 
great libraries of the world. 


Proportional Representation, by Clarence 
Gilbert Hoag, ’94, and George Her- 
vey Hallett, Jr., g. °16. The Mac- 
millan Co., 1926. 546 pp. 

For many years Mr. Hoag has been the 
best-informed and the most vigorous advo- 
cate of proportional representation in the 
United States. With the codperation of 
Dr. Hallett he has now given us the fruits 
of his long study in this field. The out- 
come is an up-to-date, authoritative and 
virtually complete presentation of the 
whole subject in all its bearings. 

The subject is one of timely interest, 
both here and in Europe, for systems of 
proportional representation are being 
given a trial on both continents and under 
widely diverse conditions. The way in 
which the idea has spread during the 
years since the close of the World War is 
one of the most remarkable among the 
political phenomena of the time. Ger- 
many, Italy, France, Ireland, and the new 
states of Europe have all been experi- 
menting with methods of proportional 
vote-counting —in every case with a 
different plan. In the United States two 
large cities (Cleveland and Cincinnati) 
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and several smaller ones are conducting 
elections on a proportional hkasis. Nat- 
urally, in this welter of experimentation, 
there has been much confusion of thought 
and opinion as to what proportional re- 
presentation really means and what ends 
it seeks to achieve. 

The authors have set themselves to 
make clear the defects of the older meth- 
ods of conducting elections, to explain 
the differences between the various pro- 
portional systems, and to show the bear- 
ings of each system upon the scheme of 
government. In this they have been dis- 
tinctly successful. One cannot say that 
their attitude is impartial or objective, to 
be sure; on the contrary the strongly sym- 
pathetic orientation toward proportional 
voting will be apparent to even the most 
casual reader. But the book is a good deal 
more than propaganda, even if this term 

e used in its least reprehensible sense. 
It is an attempt to win converts to a 
cause which the authors have very much 
at heart, but to do it by appeals to reason 
and experience. All in all it is the best 
book that has appeared in its field, with 
the most useful array of data and the 
most effective marshaling of the argu- 
ments. The authors have made a worth- 
while contribution to the literature of 
actual government. 

William B. Munro 


Darwin, by Gamaliel Bradford, ’86. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

It is fanciful, but, I think, illuminating 
to describe Mr. Bradford as having in his 
employ a private force of Boswells. In 
such a vision of him, we should see him 
sending one of the staff to attend any 
person whose biography he intended to 
write, and to bring back the huge indis- 
criminate heap of details that the squir- 
rel-like mind of a Boswell delights in. 
That heap we should then see Mr. Brad- 
ford proceed to sift, as the miner sifts 
gravel, until there remained in his pan 
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only the little flakes of pure gold. For 
indeed he is an infallible sifter: he has a 
keen eye for any phrase or any action 
that reveals character even if it be no 
more than a grunt of disgust or the lifting 
of a disdainful eyebrow. “‘On se lasse de 
tout sauf de comprendre,” he quotes from 
Sainte-Beuve, and the words reveal why 
he is so tireless in his sifting, so sure in his 
selecting. He is, you find, infinitely cu- 
rious about character. Moreover, he has 
the needed literary deftness for putting 
his gold flakes into the right setting of 
narrative. They glitter in the current of 
his swift, buoyant style. 

As a biographer, Mr. Bradford is an 
iconoclast. In this book about Darwin, he 
throws all the machinery of the conven- 
tional biographer to the four winds. A 
table gives the principal incidents of Dar- 
win’s life. Then follow the chapters: The 
Observer, The Thinker, The Discoverer, 
The Loser, The Lover, The Destroyer. 
Each deals, you see, with one specific as- 
pect of the man, and holds the incidents, 
sayings and deeds in the collection of the 
imaginary Boswell that are significant of 
that aspect, and no others. The result is 
an uncommonly life-like and arresting 
portrait. Darwin emerges from the text 
as a real man, whom you feel you know as 
ordinarily you know only your most in- 
timate friends. 

And Darwin, the man, is worth know- 
ing. A modest English gentleman, a 
semi-invalid in a pleasant English coun- 
try house, he observed, and thought about 
what he observed, and then wrote out 
with scientific caution the facts that he 
had learned and what it seemed to him 
they meant. The astonishing, the dra- 
matic thing is that the ideas of this kindly, 
considerate, retiring man had so much 
dynamic force in them that they disrupted 
the whole intellectual world. But at this 
late day there is no need to dwell on the 
upsetting effect of Evolution. 

A word of warning may be useful. Mr. 
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Bradford has not written a scientific 
book, but has drawn a literary portrait. 
If any one wants a critical study of the 
present status of the Great Doctrine he 
should go elsewhere; but if he wants to 
know a delightful man who wrought some- 
thing like a miracle in his day, here is the 
place where, unquestionably, he should 
apply. 
C. MT, 


A Book of Old Maps delineating American 
History from the Earliest Days down 
to the Close of the Revolutionary 
War, compiled and edited by Emer- 
son D. Fite, Ph.D. ’05, F.R.G.S. and 
Archibald Freeman, F.R.G.S. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1926. Folio, 299 pp. $25. 

Editors and press alike deserve the 
thanks of all readers and collectors of 
colonial history, for this sumptuous vol- 
ume. They have reproduced by photogra- 
phy seventy-five of the most important 
maps relating to America, from the 1478 
Ptolemy to Renault’s plan of the siege of 
Yorktown. Each map is accompanied by 
a description of one or more pages, with 
full critical apparatus. One finds all the 
old favorites — Juan de la Cosa, Martin 
Waldseemiiller, Mercator, Sebastian 
Cabot, Champlain, John Smith, Jeffrys, 
Carver, Kitchin, and Mitchell — and 
numerous others, less well known, which 
can only be had in rare limited editions, or 
in still rarer originals. 

It must be admitted that the earlier 
world maps, or such parts of them as re- 
late to the New World, are too large and 
detailed for reduction to folio scale. This 
does not apply to the Claudius Clavus 
and Bartholomew Columbus maps, or to 
the Lenox or Schéner globes, all of which 
are adequately represented here. But on 
others the names cannot be deciphered, 
nor is the coast line always clear. It 
would have been better to have redrawn 
the outlines to scale and to have elimi- 
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nated many of the names. Respecting the 
so-called Christopher Columbus map, the 
editors have accepted somewhat uncriti- 
cally Charles de la Ronciére’s attribution 
to the Admiral, and do not mention in 
their footnotes the somewhat devastating 
reviews that have appeared of the French 
scholar’s text. 

These early maps, however, form but a 
small part of the book, which is notable 
for its excellent reproductions of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century maps, 
which cannot be found in any other col- 
lection. The selection has been made judi- 
ciously, and covers all parts of the United 
States from Maine to California, even 
“Les découvertes factes par des Vais- 
seaux Russes,”’ 1758. No book so useful 
to American map lovers has appeared 
since Justin Winsor’s Narrative and 
Critical History. 

S. E. Morison 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


#** All publicationsreceived will be acknowledged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 

A Book of Old Maps, delineating American His- 
tory from the earliest days down to the close of the 
Revolutionzry War; compiled and edited by 
Emerson D. Fite, Ph.D. ’05, Professor in Vassar 
College, and Archibald Freeman, Instructor in 
Phillips Academy. Cambridge: Hai vard University 
Press, 1926. 299 pp. $25. 

The Letters of William Roscoe Thayer, edited by 
Charles Downer Hazen. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926. Cloth, illus - 
trated, 441 pp. $5. 

The Copeland Reader: An Anthology of English 
Poctry and Prose, chosen-and edited with an in- 
troduction by Charles Townsend Copeland, ’82, 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in 
Harvard University. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York and London, 1926. Cloth, 1687 pp. 


$10. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, edited 
by a Committee of the Classical Instructors of 
Harvard University. Volume XXXVII. Cam- 
bridge. Harvard University Press. 1926. Cloth, 
101 pp. 

Student Relationships: An Orientation Course for 
College Freshmen and High School Seniors, by 
Walter G. Clippinger, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Otterbein College, with an Introduction by Frank 
Pierpont Graves, Ph.D., LL.D., Commissioner of 
Education and President of the University of the 
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State of New York. Thomas Nelson & Sons: New 
York. 1926. Cloth, 145 pp. $1.50. 

Testing Before Investing, by Edward E. Lincoln, 
Ph.D. ’17, Sometime Professor of Finance, Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University. Chicago and New York: A. W. Shaw 
Company. 1926. Cloth, 96 pp. $2. 

Murder at Smutty Nose, and other Murders, by 
Edmund Pearson, ’02. Garden City, N.Y. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 1916. Cloth, illustrated. 330 pp. 
$3. 


Proportional Representation, by Clarence Gilbert 
Hoag, ’94, A.M., and George Hervey Hallett, Jr., 
A.M, ’16. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1926. Cloth, 546 pp. 85. 

A British Fusilier in Revolutionary Boston, Being 
the Diary of Lieutenant Frederick Mackenzie, 
Adjutant of the Royal Welch Fusiliers, January 5,- 
April 30, 1775, with a Letter describing his voyage 
to America. Edited by Allen French, ’94. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1926. Cloth, 
illustrated, 83 pp. $3.50 

The Origin of the Right of Fishery in Territorial 
Waters, by Percy Thomas Fenn, Jr., A.M., Ph.D. 
24, Assistant Professor of Political Science in 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1926. Cloth, 245 pp. 

Bounty of Earth, by Donald Culross Peattie, ’22, 
and Louise Redfield Peattie. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1926. Cloth, illustrated, 244 pp. $2. 

Cargoes and Harvests, by Donald Culross Peattie, 
*22, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1926. Cloth, 
$11 pp. $2.50. 

Advertising Research, by Percival White, ’09. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1926. Cloth, 597 pp. 
$6. 

German After-War Problems, by Kuno Francke, 
Litt.D. ’12. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1927. Cloth, 134 pp. $1.50. 

The Vocational Guidance of College Students, by 
Lewis Adams Maverick, Ed.D. ’25, Recorder and 
Lecturer in Education, Southern Branch, Univer- 
sity of California. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1926. Cloth, 239 pp. $2.50. 

Forests and Sea Power, The Timber Problem of 
the Royal Navy, 1652-1862, by Robert Green- 
halgh Albion, Ph.D. ’24, Assistant Professor of 
History in Princeton University. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1926. Cloth, 485 pp. 
$5. 


MARRIAGES 


*,* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GrapuATES’ MAGAZINE 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 
1876. Robert Stow Bradley to Mrs. 
Florence Satori Johnson, at New 
York, N.Y., Jan. 19, 1927. 

1890. James Pemberton Hutchinson to 
Mary Amory Hare, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Jan. 28, 1927. 

1894. Daniel Winn Lane to Manola E. 
Wilson, at Boston, Jan. 31, 1927. 
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[1899]. Newton Ehrmann to Mrs. ‘Vir- 


1899. 


1901. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1908. 


1912. 


1912. 


1913. 


1913. 


1914. 


1914. 


1915. 


1915. 


ginia Shelley, at Lebanon, Pa., Nov. 
24, 1924. 

Malcolm Edwin Nichols to Carrie 
Marjorie Williams, at Boston, 
Nov. 26, 1926. 

Ernest Roy Greene to Marion 
Clark Hamblet, at Lawrence, Jan. 
24, 1927. 

Richard Mott Davis to Mrs. Bar- 
bara King Linton, at North Attle- 
boro, Oct. 21, 1926. 

Dunlap Pearce Penhallow to Kath- 
ryn McConnell Hitchcock, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., Oct. 6, 1926. 

Philip Caldwell Stanwood to Louise 
Richardson George, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Jan. 15, 1927. 
Alexander Kendall to Mary Sheri- 
dan Shannon, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Jan. 12, 1927. 

Carl Ehlermann to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wilcox Leighton, at New York, 
N.Y., Jan. 3, 1927. 

Edwin Van Blarcom Parke to 
Beatrice Beaman, at Cambridge, 
Dec. 27, 1926. 

Lewis Johnson Catheron to Myra 
Mackay, at Halifax, N.S., Aug. 25, 
1926. 

Albert Morton Turner to Percie T. 
Hopkins, Aug. 25, 1926. 

Frederick Charles Bubier to Bea- 
trice Blossom, at Andover, Nov. 
13, 1926. 

Louis Wagner McKernan to Pheebe 
Mott Moore, at New York, N.Y., 
Jan. 17, 1927. 

Willis Albert Kingsbury, Jr., to 
Constance E. Merriam, at Fram- 
ingham, Jan. 4, 1927. 

William Erwin Quinby to Marion 
Ada Westbrook, at New York, 
N.Y., Jan. 22, 1927. 

Eben Sumner Draper to Hazel M. 
Archibald, at New York, N.Y., 
Nov. 12, 1926. 

Southworth Lancaster to Margaret 
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Ware Thayer, at New York, N.Y., 
Jan. 17, 1927. 

Louis Gordon Hamersley to Hilles 
Morris, at New York, N.Y., Nov. 
1, 1926. 


[1916]. Newton Elwell Lincoln to Thelma 


1916. 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1918. 


1919. 


1919. 


1920. 


1921. 


1922. 


1922. 


1922. 


1923. 


1923. 


Robinson, at Padanaram, Nov. 
27, 1926. 

Carl Otto Jordan Wheeler to 
Anne-Maria Ruprecht, at Mont- 
clair, N. J., Sept. 17, 1926. 

Henry Clement Gill to Margaret 
T. Farren, at Brockton, Dec. 27, 
1926. 

Leslie Price Jacobs to Mrs. Dor- 
othy Burrage Hunneman, at Pine- 
hurst, N.C., Dec. 29, 1926. 

John Joseph Rooney to Dora Ed- 
wina Clexton, at Boston, Oct. 20, 
1926. 

Thomas Blythe Scott, Jr., to 
Mrs. Margaret Ripley Morrison, 
Newark, N.J., Jan. 6, 1927. 
Richard Kimball Baker to Barbara 
White, at Salem, Nov. 27, 1926. 
Charles White Greenough to Pen- 
elope Curtis, at Boston, Dec. 4, 
1926. 

Paul Kingsbury Fisher to Helen 
Pierrepont Johnson, at Milton, 
Nov. 27, 1926. 

Stanley Brady Ecker to Mrs. 
Dorothy Lipper Ames, at New 
York, N.Y., Jan. 26, 1927. 
Frederick Howard Hovey, Jr., to 
Helen B. Wright, at Abington, 
Dec. 16, 1926. 

Wallace Wyman Perkins to Theresa 
M. Mallon, at Wilmington, Dec. 


"$1, 1926. 


Arthur Eli Shill to Helen Wilson, 
at Boston, Dec. 9, 1926. 

James Dwight Martindale to Han- 
nah Carter Withers, at Boston, 
Dec. 26, 1926. 

Stanley John Gregory Nowak to 
Helen Katherine Danielski, at 
Greenfield, Oct. 26, 1926. 
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1923. 


[1923]. 


1923. 


1924. 


[1924]. 


[1924]. 


1925. 


1925. 


1925. 


[1925]. 


1926. 


1926. 


1926. 


1926. 











Necrology 


James Robbins Reynolds to Eliz- 
abeth Saunders Atkinson, at Bal- 
timore, Md., Dec. 29, 1926. 

Francis Albert Skelton to Mar- 
garet Louise Metcalf, at New York, 
N.Y., Jan. 15, 1927. 

Robert Helger Thayer to Virginia 
Pratt, at New York, N.Y., Dec. 
30, 1926. 

John de Courcy to Frances Brew- 
ster, at Boston, Jan. 19, 1927. 

Thomas William Harrington, Jr., 
to Margaret Elizabeth Nutley, at 
Milton, Jan. 25, 1927. 

Herbert Stuart Stone to Elizabeth 
Harding Randall, at Baltimore, 
Md., Nov. 23, 1926. 

Lowell Pierson Beverage to Ida 
Louisa Gattrell, at Newburyport, 
Dec. 25, 1926. 

Henry Morgan Bohlen to Margaret 
Curtis, at Boston, Dec. 4, 1926. 
Gardner Cowles, Jr., to Helen 
Curtiss, at Ames, Ia., Nov. 3, 1926. 

David Hoadley Munroe to Mrs. 
Olive Moore Burgess, at Paris, 
France, Dec. 8, 1926. 

Vernon Cook, Jr., to Suzanne 
Apsey, at Cambridge, Dec. 17, 
1926. 

Alfred Holl Hauser to Helen Pres- 
ton Bassett, at Flatbush, L.L., 
N.Y., Jan. 1, 1927. 

William Keyser Manly to Georg- 
iana Wells Hawkins, at Boston, 
Nov. 24, 1926. 

Isaac La Fayette Watkins to Vic- 
toria Endicott Lincoln, at Fall 
River, Jan. 27, 1927. 


. 1903-04. Albert Weeks Hunt to 


Mrs. Helen S. Baker, at Milton, 
Dec. 25, 1926. 


. 1922. Homer Virgil Cherington to 


Maria Grover, at Athens, Ohio, 
Sept. 1, 1926. 

1919. Otis Treat Bradley to 
Marion Booth A'ling, at Plainfield, 
N.J., Nov. 18, 1926. 
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LL.B. 1925. William Heysham Sayre to 


Lee Stuart, at Essex Falls, N.J., 
Nov. 27, 1926. 


LL.B. 1926. David Kelly to Katherine 


M.D. 


M.D. 


Houghton, at Boston, Jan. 28, 
1927. 

1922. Adolph Bert Quasser to 
May Bird Cowart, at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Nov. 20, 1926. 

1924. John Sylvester Walsh to 
Eileen Hoffman, at Dorchester, 
Nov. 8, 1926. 


D.M.D. 1924. Chester Blake Cutler to 
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. Frederick Mears Smith, d. 


Jean Ozelda Patnode, at Allston, 
Jan. 19, 1927. 
NECROLOGY 
Graduates 


The College 


Samuel Gilbert Webber, M.D., d. 
at Newton, Dec. 5, 1926. 


. Edward William Sanborn, A.M., d. 


at Boston, Dec. 8, 1926. 


. John Marvin Horton, d. at Welles- 


ley, Jan. 30, 1927. 


. Melvin Augustus Underwood, A.M., 


d. at Boston, Oct. 29, 1926. 
Hutchinson, d. at Bryn 
Mawr, Penn., Oct. 24, 1926. 


. John Hanun Cole, LL.D., d. at 


New York, N.Y., Dec. 18, 1926. 


. Frank Rockwood Hall, d. at Bos- 


ton, Dec. 16, 1926. 


. Oliver Hurd Everett, M.D., d. at 


Worcester, Nov. 12, 1926. 


. William Archer Purrington, d. at 


New York, N.Y., Oct. 26, 1926. 


. Charles Wellington Stone, A.M., d. 


at Boston, Jan. 22, 1927. 


5. Henry White Broughton, M.D., d. 


at Jamaica Plain, Jan. 15, 1927. 


. Nathaniel Hathaway Stone, d. at 


North Easton, Dec. 27, 1926. 
at 
Cambridge, Jan. 27, 1927. 


. Frank Overton Suire, d. at Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio, Oct. 13, 1926. 




















1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1888. 


1890. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


1894. 


1894. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1900. 


1901. 
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Henry Olmstead Jones, d. at Lynd- 
hurst, Ohio, Nov. 27, 1926. 

Arthur Fred MacArthur, d. at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Nov. 30, 
1926. 

Edward Cummings, A.M., d. at 
Ossipee Valley, N.H., Nov. 2, 1926. 
Archibald Lowery Sessions, d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Jan. 5, 1927. 
Samuel Ingersoll Hutchinson, d. at 
Dedham, Jan. 9, 1927. 

Seth Nichols, d. at Brookline, Nov. 
26, 1926. 

Paul Revere Frothingham, S.T.B.; 
A.M., S.T.D., d. at Boston, Nov. 
27, 1926. 

Josiah Ferdinand Gooding, d. at 
Nassau, Bahamas, Nov. 17, 1926. 
Oliver Brewster Roberts, A.M., d. 
at Newton Center, Nov. 9, 1926. 
Charles Sidney Baxter, d. at Mi- 
ami, Fla., Jan. 18, 1927. 

Guy Lowell, d. at Madeira, Feb. 4, 
1927. 

Howard Lyon, d. at Gloucester, 
N.J., Dec. 23, 1926. 


Francis Upham Stearns, d. at New 


York, N.Y., Nov. 30, 1926. 
George Converse Fiske, A.M., 
Ph.D., d. at Madison, Wis., Jan. 
8, 1927. 

Robert Reineck Truitt, A.M., d. at 
Westboro, Oct. 29, 1926. 

Francis Duffield, d. at Detroit, 
Mich., Jan. 17, 1927. 

John Ellis Hoffman, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Nov. 18, 1926. 

Harry Ezra Robinson, d. at Bos- 
ton, Jan. 15, 1927. 

Gorham Rogers, d. at Brookline, 
Dec. 27, 1926. 

James Ebenezer Norton Shaw, 
LL.B., d. at Mattapoisett, Nov. 26, 
1926. 

Charles Quincy Adams, d. at 
Anacortes, Wash., Dec. 27, 1926. 
John White Hallowell, d. at Boston, 
Jan. 5, 1927. 





Necrology 


1903. 
1906. 
1908. 
1908. 


1912. 
1912. 


1917. 
1918. 
1918. 


1923. 
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Clinton Homer Scovell, A.M., d. 
at Newton, Dec. 31, 1926. 

Arthur Merle Hurlin, d. at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., Dec. 16, 1926. 
George Hayward Binney, M.D., d. 
at Boston, Dec. 14, 1926. 

Samuel Dennis Warren, d. at Bos- 
ton, Jan. 18, 1927. 

Jaisint Gaekwar, probably dead. 
John Spruell Mahaffey, d. 
Athens, Ga., Oct. 16, 1926. 
Nelson Fell, d. at Warrenton, Va., 
Dec. 19, 1926. 

Lawrence Frederic Eames, d. at 
Boston, Dec. 29, 1926. 

Francis Dolan McGrath, d. at 
Brighton, Jan. 10, 1927. 

Jens Aubrey Westengard, d. at 
Boston, Sept. 27, 1926. 


at 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1916. 


1858. 


1862. 


1894. 


1894. 


1876. 


1894. 


1897. 


1899. 


1909. 





Thomas Elbert Wright, A.M., d. at 
Roanoke, Va., April 17, 1924. 


Scientific School 


Charles Fessenden Morse, d. at 
Boston, Dee. 1, 1926. 

Addison Emery Verrill, d. at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., Dec. 10, 1926. 
Edward Dana Densmore, d. at 
Brookline, Dec. 25, 1926. 

George Byron Gordon, S.D., d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 30, 1927. 


Law School 


Edward John McDermott, d. at 
Louisville, Ky., May 1, 1926. 
Louis Frederic Holbrook Betts, d. 
at Campbellton, N.B., Can., June 
29, 1926. 

Henry George Whitman, A.M., d. 
at Deerfield, Dec. 27, 1926. 
Stanley Wilson Crowell Downey, d. 
at West Roxbury, Jan. 18, 1927. 
Scott Strickle Nortrup, d. at Den- 
ver, Colo., July 14, 1922. 
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1868. 


1883. 


1884. 


1886. 


1889. 


1890. 


1892. 


1900. 


1878. 


1920. 


1883. 


1877. 


1881. 


1882. 


1885. 


1886. 


1886. 


1888. 


Necrology 


Medical School 


Herbert Elliot, d. at Essex, Dec. 
30, 1926. 

Freeman Alexander Mackenzie, d. 
at Boston, Jan. 1, 1927. 

John Bliss Brainerd, d. at Middle- 
bury, Vt., Nov. 21, 1926. 

Charles Schram, A.M., d. at New 
York, N.Y., Nov. 27, 1926. 

Frank Leslie Day, d. at Providence, 
R. L., Sept. 21, 1926. 

Edward Flavian O'Shea, d. at 
Brighton, Nov. 23, 1926. 
Edward Joseph Powers, 
Chelsea, Nov. 25, 1926. 
Lazarus Golden, d. at Roxbury, 
Nov. 6, 1926. 


d. at 


Dental School 
Edward Cornelius Briggs, M.D., d. 
at Chestnut Hill, Nov. 6, 1926. 
Taiji Mashihara, d. at Boston, Jan. 
10, 1927. 


Divinity School 
Charles Sumner Murkland, d. at 
Waltham, Nov. 11, 1926. 


Cemporarp SHembers 


The College 
William Maynadier Browne, d. at 
Worcester, Nov. 23, 1926. 
Louis Meredith Suplee, d. at 
Myrtle Point, Oregon, Nov. 13, 
1926. 
Frederick Larnac Eldridge, d. at 
Ardsley-on-Hudson, N.Y., Jan. 24, 
1927. 
William John Hopkins, d. at Welles- 
ley, Nov. 24, 1926. 
Ernest Leroy Caldwell, d. at New- 
ton Center, Nov. 2, 1926. 
Henry Sumner Williams, d. at 
Taunton, Jan. 2, 1927. 
<dward Albert Fargo, d. at Chicago, 
Ill., Dec. 6, 1926. 
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1889. Benjamin Byron Hoffman, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Oct. 17, 1926. 
Harris Osborne Poor, d. at New- 
ton, Feb. 6, 1927. 

George Raynolds Beal, d. at Wal- 
tham,. Nov. 14, 1927. 

Edward Conway Charles Cullinan, 
d. at New York, N.Y., Nov. 2, 
1926. 

Bradford Colt de Wolf, d. at Provi- 
dence, R.I., Jan. 8, 1927. 
Frederick Webb, d. at Neuilly, 
France, Dec. 31, 1926. 


1890. 


1891. 


1893. 


1893. 


1895. 


1901. Milton Seymour Freeman, d. 
June 12, 1921. 

1902. William Taylor Arms, d. at Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla., May 27, 1925. 

1902. Ambrose James Lambert, d. at 
Boston, Nov. 15, 1926. 

1902. Edward Murphy, d. at New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 21, 1923. 

1911. George Henry Brookes, d. at 
Boston, Dec. 25, 1926. 

1915. Malcolm Martin Mitchell, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Oct. 27, 1926. 

1917. Lorraine Colson Elterich, d. at 
Brookline, Nov. 3, 1926. 

1927. Leslie England Brevard, d. at 
Cambridge, Jan. 6, 1927. 

1929. Francis John Sullivan, d. at Boston, 
April 28, 1926. 

1930. Ames Borden, d. at Fall River, 


Nov. 20, 1926. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

1888-91. Fred Parker Emery, d. at Han- 
over, N.H., Jan. 16, 1927. 

1894-95. David Nelson Beach, d. at 
Southington, Conn., Oct. 18, 1926. 

1905-06. James Robert White, d. at 
Jackson Heights, L.I., N.Y., Jan. 
9, 1927. 


Law School 7 
1856-57. George White Chamberlain, d. 
at Berkeley, Cal., Oct. 29, 1926. 
1862-63. Simeon Eben Baldwin, d. at 
New Haven, Conn., Jan. 30, 1927. 
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1864-65. William Henry Swift, d. at 
Pittsfield, April 10, 1924, 

1870-71. Lauriston Livingston Scaife, d. 
at Boston, Dec. 17, 1926. 

1875-76. John Adams Aiken, d. at Bal- 
timore, Md., Jan. 28, 1927. 

1887-90. Daniel Washington Loewen- 
stein, d. at Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 
8, 1922. 

1924-25. John James Erskine, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Oct. 13, 1926. 


Medical School 
1881-82. Asa John Farwell, d. at Hart- 
ford, Conn., Sept. 1, 1916. 
1890-92. Francis Craig, d. at Providence, 
R.I., Feb. 20, 1925. 


Scientific School 


1858-60. John Gardner Perry, M.D., d. 
at Boston, Dec. 1, 1926. 

1875-76. Americus Bendelari, d. at Cam- 
bridge, Dec. 30, 1926. 

1880-83. William Otis Edmands, d. at 
Upper Lake, Cal., Nov. 11, 1926. 

1903-04. Paul Bishop Street, d. at To- 
ronto, Can., March 11, 1924. 


Graduate School of Business 
Administration 


1915-16. John William Ferguson, Jr., d, 
at New York, N.Y., Dec. 31, 1926. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


For the second time in as many years 
the Boston Latin School has won the 
Scholarship Trophy offered by the Har- 
vard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. The 
competition is open to all schools of the 
United States which prepare not less than 
seven boys for college, and it is an im- 
portant aspect of the plan that the win- 
ning school need not send any of its boys 
to Harvard. The offer provides that a 
competing school shall present the best 
seven of its graduates as a team, and that 
the teams shall be rated according to the 
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weighted average based upon the high- 
est examination grades obtained in four 
selected subjects in the case of each of 
their seven members. The subjects must 
represent the four major fields of the can- 
didates’ preparation, and in order to find 
a place on the team a candidate must take 
examinations of the College Entrance 
Examination Board —he cannot claim 
admission to college without examination, 
under the Honor Plan. 

Count Umberto Gnoli, Director of the 
Royal Gallery at Perugia, and Superin- 
tendent of Fine Arts for the Province of 
Umbria, gave three lectures in December 
at the Fogg Art Museum, on Etruscan 
Art, Rome, and Characteristic Features 
of Umbrian Art. 

On November 22, Mr. Laurence Bin- 
yon, of the Department of Oriental Prints 
and Drawings of the British Museum, 
gave an illustrated lecture at the Fogg 
Art Museum on Chinese Painting. 

President Lowell and Mrs. Lowell were 
guests of honor at a special meeting of 
the several Faculties and Administrative 
Officers held in the Faculty Room of Uni- 
versity Hall, December 13, at 5 o’clock, to 
celebrate his seventieth birthday. Pro- 
fessor Clifford H. Moore, Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, read an ad- 
dress, signed by the Deans of all depart- 
ments of the University, and presented 
to President Lowell a silver bowl of the 
eighteenth century with the following in- 
scription: “ Abbott Lawrence Lowell, from 
the Teachers and other Officers of Har- 
vard University in grateful appreciation 
of his services and in testimony of their 
high regard. December 13, 1926.” 

The Faculty of Arts and Sciences has 
voted that the several divisions, depart- 
ments, and committees in charge of fields 
of distinction under the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences hereafter adopt a single de- 
signation instead of the two designations, 
“Degree with Distinction” and “ Honors,” 
now in use, and that the single designa- 
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tion be “Honors” (cum laude), ‘High 
Honors”’ (magna cum laude), and “High- 
est Honors” (summa cum laude). It has 
also voted that on the Commencement 
Program, in the University Catalogue, 
and in public announcements, the list of 
those awarded Honors of any grade be 
printed alphabetically with the subject or 
field in which the Honors were granted 
given after each name; and that hereafter 
no list, by subjects or fields, of those 
receiving Honors be printed or pub- 
lished. 

The Harvard College Library has re- 
ceived from the library of the late Har- 
court Amory, ’76, his notable collection of 
Lewis Carroll books, pamphlets, and let- 
ters, containing many original drawings 
by John Tenniel. This is a gift in memory 
of Mr. Amory from his widow and his two 
sons, Harcourt Amory, 716, and John 
Singleton Amory, ’23. The collection in- 
cludes nearly four hundred books and 
pamphlets together with many leaflets 
printed for Lewis Carroll’s child friends, 
puzzles, original drawings, letters, and 
notes. The most valuable item is a copy, 
bound in vellum for presentation, of 
the first edition of “Alice in Wonderland, 
London, 1865.” This edition was recalled 
by the author, and the publishers sold the 
sheets to D. Appleton & Company, New 
York, who issued the book with a new 
title page dated 1866. For a long time the 
edition published in London in 1866 was 
considered the first. A copy of this edition 
in the collection has, as frontispiece, an 
unusual plate hand-colored by Tenniel. 
There are many amusing items among 
the leaflets, mathematical games, puzzles, 
Easter greetings, charades, and acrostics, 
for Lewis Carroll was the inventor of 
the cross-word puzzle. There are also nu- 
merous books from Lewis Carroll’s own 
library. 

Professor Robert K. Root, of Princeton 
University, has been appointed special 
lecturer in English at Harvard for the 
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second half year. He gives a course pri- 
marily for graduates, on eighteenth-cen- 
tury writers. 

Work on the Harvard Medical School 
Dormitory has proceeded rapidly in spite 
of the winter weather, and the walls are 
already up to the fourth floor level all the 
way around the building. The curved 
portion of the building follows the line of 
the circle at the end of Avenue Louis 
Pasteur where it intersects Longwood 
Avenue in front of the Medical School 
court. The Dormitory, which was made 
possible by gifts from many doctors and 
others and by a very large gift from Harold 
S. Vanderbilt, 07, is to be called Vander- 
bilt Hall. It will house 250 students, pro- 
vide living rooms, dining-rooms, kitchen, 
gymnasium, locker rooms, and squash 
courts, with room for a tennis court, 
which may be flooded for skating in win- 
ter, between the wings of the building. 
The architects have departed from the 
Georgian Colonial style of their other 
Harvard dormitories, and have here 
adopted the Italian Renaissance as being 
more in keeping with the surrounding 
buildings. The materials used are lime- 
stone trim with walls of brick of nearly 
the same color as the limestone. 

The dedication of the new buildings 
erected under the George F. Baker Foun- 
dation for the Harvard Business School 
will take place on Saturday, June 4. 

The Inglis Lecture was delivered by 
Dr. Abraham Flexner, of the General 
Education Board, on February 14 in 
Emerson Hall. The title of the address 
was “Do Americans Really Value Educa- 
tion?” 

Professor Charles Diehl, of the Sor- 
bonne, is giving courses during the second 
half year on “The Art of Byzantium” 
and on “The History of Byzantium.” 

A Woodworth Memorial Fund has been 
established by former students and asso- 
ciates of the late Professor Jay Backus 
Woodworth, ’94. They propose to raise 
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$5000 for a graduate scholarship in his 


memory. 

Professor Robert H. Lord, ’06, of the 
Division of History, Government, and 
Economics, has resigned from the Har- 
vard teaching staff in order to study 
for holy orders in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports has approved a plan to 
construct tennis courts and playing fields 
on the vacant land on North Harvard 
Street, Brighton, to the south of the new 
buildings of the Business School. About 
sixteen tennis courts will be built, and six 
or seven acres prepared for use as athletic 
fields. 

The Weld Golf Club in Brookline has 
offered golfing privileges to members of 
the University on a “‘pay as you play” 
basis. 

Miss Louisa L. Dresel has given the 
Harvard College Library a copy of Cotton 
Mather’s ‘* Magnalia Christi Americana,” 
published in London in 1702, which has 
been in the possession of her family for 
more than two hundred years. It was 
originally the property of Rev. Israel Lor- 
ing, of the class of 1701. 

Professor William McDougall, who has 
been Professor of Psychology at Harvard 
since 1920, has resigned and will join the 
faculty of Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 

Plans are being made for the opening of 
the new Fogg Art Museum on Quincy 
Street, at the corner of Broadway, on 
June 20. 

Professor Arthur Pope, ’01, of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts, had an exhibition 
of water colors and portrait drawings at 
the galleries of Doll & Richards in Boston 
from February 23 through March 8. The 
portraits included a head of President 
Eliot drawn at the time of the celebration 
of his ninetieth birthday. 
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The sonnet which follows, written by 
Mrs. Isabel Fiske Conant, is founded on 
an anecdote of President Hill of Harvard, 
told her by her father, Captain Joseph 
Fiske, of the Class of 1861. 


HILL OF HARVARD 
1881... WAR-PRESIDENT 


The sanctum door came open to the 
knock, 

The chief of education stood revealed, 

His fingers quick on a half-knitted sock 

For some boy-graduate, now upon a 
field, 

Where he was very new-matriculate. 

The president, still knitting, looks at 
you — 

“The boy’s been wounded and these 
should not wait, 

But what is it that I can do for you?” 


This president knew not publicity 

With all its latter methods, that sells soap 

Or poems with the same felicity 

Of manner and the same commercial hope. 

This president not frequently made 
speeches... 

Counting... ‘‘ Your wish?” he for the 
dropped ball reaches. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Cuartes Hatt GrRANDGENT, Professor 
of Romance Languages in Harvard Uni- 
versity, has written text-books, scholarly 
works on Dante, and two volumes of de- 
lightful essays, “Old and New” and 
“Getting a Laugh.” 

ALEXANDER McdApre, Professor of 
Meteorology in Harvard University and 
Director of the Blue Hill Observatory, is 
the author of “‘Man and Weather,” “‘ War 
Weather Vignettes,” and other works 
based on his observations as forecast 
official and as senior Aerographic officer 
overseas in 1918, 
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Smiru is a distinguished physician and 
teacher of medicine, whose identity 
members of his profession will recognize 
as readily as they will that of Dr. Fowler, 
the subject of his article. 

Donatp Grece is a psychiatrist of 
wide experience. 

Eart L. Heck is an assistant in the 
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circulation and reference department of 
the Harvard College Library. 

Joun Jay CHAPMAN, poet and essayist, 
is one of the most eminent of American 
men of letters. 

SamueL McCurorp Crotners, pastor 
of the First Church of Cambridge, is the 
author of many charming essays. 
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